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THE  TIME  HAS  COM 


For  you  who  enter 
These  halls  of  learning 
The  urge  for  knowledge 
Within  you  burning 

Take  heed  of  all 
The  pitfalls  present 
Th o’  on  the  surface 
They  look  to  be  pleasant 

Do  take  the  advice 
The  oldtimers  sow 
(Some  have  been  here 
A decade  or  so) 

And  worry  not 
All  will  be  fine 
Just  read  regularly 
THE  OLD  LINE 
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THE  TIME  has  come,  alarms  have  been  set  and 
once  more  we  race  to  beat  the  chapel  clock  as  it 
gongs  the  hour  of  classes.  Some  of  us  are  starting 
our  last  lap  while  for  others  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  first  mile.  Tears  and  chuckles  are  in  store  for 
us  all  and  the  Old  Line  promises  a little  of  both. 
We  honestly  hope  you  won’t  cry  at  our  jokes,  but 
if  you  will  take  a short  break  from  the  collegiate 
rush  to  read  our  articles,  we  will  have  achieved 
our  purpose  . . . 

—THE  EDITOR 
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NOW  every  freshman  is  stocked 
with  maps,  papers,  and  M- 
Books,  and  each  is  familiar  with 
the  age  old  traditions  here  at 
Maryland  University.  As  an  en- 
thusiastic freshman  you  will  be 
eager  to  use  and  obey  these  tradi- 
tions just  as  others  do.  As  you 
wander  from  class  to  building  you 
say  “hello”  to  every  one  of  the 
thousands  who  pass  you.  Some  look 
shocked,  others  act  as  though  they 
don’t  hear  you  and  if  you  are  a 
boy,  every  girl  you  pass  acts  as 
though  you  are  a terrible  flirt.  It 
is  a tradition  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity however,  not  to  use  the  “Hello 
Habit”  and  to  tell  all  unsuspect- 
ing freshman  that  one  does  use  the 
tradition. 

After  you  get  over  this  disillu- 
sion you  discover,  little  freshman, 
that  everyone  is  staring  at  the 
wee  beanie  which  is  perched  upon 
your  head  so  carefully.  You  have 
been  told  that  this  is  a tradition 
(for  it  says  so  in  the  M-Book)  and 
that  you  can’t  take  it  off  until 
Homecoming  (unless  you  develop 
ring  worm  from  lack  of  wash- 
ing). Your  scalp  begins  to  tingle 
after  two  weeks  of  constant  wear, 
people  still  continue  to  point  and 
stare.  Finally  you  tearfully  con- 
sult your  dorm  president  who  pa- 
ternally tells  you  that  although  it’s 
a tradition,  you  really  don’t  have 


to  wear  the  beanie  because  . . . 
well  it’s  . . . sort  of  . . . not  a tra- 
dition. 

You  pledge  a Fraternity  and 
come  Saturday  night,  big  brother 
has  fixed  you  up  with  a cute  Tri- 
Rho  pledge.  You  think  gleefully 
of  the  tunnel  and  another  tradi- 
tion; each  couple  that  passes  be- 
neath its  hallowed  walls  must  kiss. 
After  a lovely  date  you  walk  her 
back  to  the  dorm  . . . steering  her 
of  course  through  the  tunnel.  The 
hallowed  walls  are  damp  and 
smelly  and  as  you  stand  knee  deep 
in  this  irrigation  pit,  you  steal  your 
kiss.  Back  in  your  little  bunk  bed 
you  ponder  the  situation.  You 
won’t  be  able  to  shave  tomorrow 
because  of  the  five  welts  on  your 
face,  left  by  five  digits  on  the 
right  hand  of  your  Tri-Rho  date. 
She  obviously  didn’t  read  her  M- 
Book  very  well. 

Come  morning  and  you  decide 
something  has  to  be  done.  You  flip 
open  your  trusty  freshmen  bible 
and  discover  another  tradition  . . . 
the  wishing  well.  Just  drop  a pen- 
ny in  and  you’re  all  set  to  go.  Af- 
ter inquiring  all  morning  on  the 
pavements  of  Maryland  Univer- 
sity, you  run  across  a grey  bearded 
Senior.  She  suggests  Rossborough 
Inn.  Within  the  secluded  garden 
of  the  Inn  you  find  at  last  . . . the 
Wishing  Well;  all  tightly  boarded 


over  and  nailed  closed.  Something 
snaps  beneath  the  scalp  where  once 
your  wee  beanie  stood.  You  grab 
a white  washed  board  and  start 
to  rip  open  the  well.  Someone  runs 
up  to  you  telling  something  about 
defacing  Maryland’s  age  old  tra- 
ditions . . . But  now  you  sit  very 
calmly  . . . everything  is  quiet  . . . 
no  more  rush  ...  no  one  laughs  at 
your  little  white  jacket  . . . and 
everything  is  peaceful  once  more. 

• • • 

RUSH,  RUSH!  This  is  typical  of 
those  first  weeks  of  a new  college 
year. 

Rush  to  arrive  before  your  room- 
mate and  obtain  the  lower  bunk. 
Rush  to  get  registered  before  all 
the  desired  classes  are  filled. 
Rush  to  class  to  get  a seat  in  the 
back  row. 

Rush  to  the  dining  hall  (?)  before 
the  lines  form  loud  and  long  to 
taste  the  delicious  food. 

Rush  back  to  the  dorm  in  time  to 
hear  the  old  familiar  chimes  ring 
one  o’clock. 

And  lest  we  forget  “rushing”  so- 
rority and  fraternity. 

Well,  we  lived  through  it  in  previ- 
ous years  and  it  is  likely  we  will 
survive  the  RUSH  of  another 
college  year. 
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SUMMER  JOBS  prove  some- 
thing we  have  suspected  for 
some  time  . . . the  Outside  has 
limited  use  for  our  Elkins-edu- 
cated egos.  A sample  has  been 
taken  from  a flock  of  returning 
students  which  conclusively  points 
to  the  above  hypothesis.  One  of 
the  interviewed,  Miss  Stricknine, 
(name  withheld  upon  parent’s  re- 
quest), a Home  Ec.  uppergraduate, 
reports  she  was  selected,  inspected, 
and  immediately  rejected  by  hun- 
dreds of  employers  of  our  local 
Hotte  Shoppesse  as  a result  of  her 
admittance  that  she  had  taken 
Bact.  51  at  you  know  where.  It 
seems  these  employers  fear  their 
kitchen  staff  will  learn  about  san- 
itary cooking — and  that  would 
spoil  the  flavor.  Miss  Stricknine, 
a favorite  table-hopper  of  ours  at 
the  dining  hall,  insists  she  didn’t 
learn  enough  in  Bact.  51  to  cor- 
rupt the  Outside  anyway. 

Another  example  of  the  tribula- 
tions accorded  a summer  worker 
is  Mr.  “Fifty  Four  Forty  or  Fum- 
ble,” currently  enrolled  in  Engi- 
neering as  a result  of  various  up- 
heavals in  the  athletics  depart- 
ment. He  is,  as  most  of  us  know, 
Maryland’s  pride  of  the  pigskin, 
but  has  caused  a minor  revolution 
in  the  squad  upon  returning  from 
his  summer  work.  Because  Wash- 
ington men  couldn’t  translate  his 
Pennsylvania  Dutchisms,  he  was 
shunted  off  to  the  Wong  Num  Ber 
Pizza  Palace  and  paid  for  services 
rendered  in  the  pearl  diving  realm. 
After  ten  weeks’  submersion  in 
Super  Suds,  his  hands  are  rough 
and  reddy.  (Ho,  ho).  Anyway,  our 
hero’s  new  nickname  is  Mr.  Fifty 
Four  Fumbles.  We  would  go  on 
illustrating  the  cruelty  and  suspic- 
ion that  reigns  Out  There,  but  it’s 
best  to  forget  and  forgive.  That’s 
what  my  high  school  art  teacher, 
Milne  Q.  Plunkett,  always  said: 
look  what  it  got  him — a summer 
job  clocking  Canadian  rocking 
chair  derbies  for  Blue  Jay  Calluse 
Pads. 

It’s  horrifying  to  see  the  condi- 
tion of  our  winter  wardrobes  after 
a summer  of  storing  them.  The 


first  week  of  fall  brings  out  char- 
coal slacks  looking  vaguely  like 
Bermudas  thanks  to  innumerable 
Tinea  pillionelli  (Entomology  100) 
which  lodged  in  and  ate  the  cuff 
and  adjacent  regions.  Moth  balls 
were  of  little  help  in  combating 
these  monsters,  but  you  did  kill  a 
few  with  your  cigarette  ashes  gal- 
lantly flicked  in  the  cuff  to  im- 
press last  year’s  Miss  No  Ash- 
trays. Straight  skirts  somehow 
emerge  pleated  thanks  to  the  way 
they  were  jammed  into  the  trunks 
with  shoes,  tennis  racket,  and  econ- 
omy size  boxes  of  NO  DOZ.  Those 
who  gained  weight  during  pro- 
longed stints  in  various  bistros 
along  the  shore  (waiters,  dishwash- 
ers, etc.)  notice  with  melancholy 
how  small  our  fall  clothing  had 
suddenly  become — or  did  they 
shrink  when  someone  playfully 
dropped  the  trunk  into  our  Mud 
Flats,  alias  the  Mall?  Thanks  to 
the  Athletics  department,  many 
returning  Terps  will  continue  the 
tradition  thus  far  unchallenged 
. . . break  out  those  khakies,  bucks, 
and  gray  “Property  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland”  tee  shirts. 

UPON  arrival  at  Maryland  for 
the  beginning  of  another  year, 
we  find  we  have  in  our  midst  num- 
erous potential  Einsteins,  Pasteurs, 
and  a few  aspiring  Miltons.  Most 
of  us  can  read  the  faces  of  the  in- 
coming freshmen  about  to  em- 
bark upon  their  first  scholastic  ( ?) 
adventure,  and  find  that  here  at 
least  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  their  college  career.  Per- 
haps they  are  a little  bewildered, 
lost,  and  excited,  but  underneath 
all  this,  bright  determination 
shines  through.  Is  our  Univer- 
sity equipped  to  develop  the  gen- 
ius of  those  who  may  perhaps  be 
tomorrow’s  benefactors?  Since  the 
“revolution”  from  the  athletic  to 
the  intellectual  has  taken  place  in 
our  University  so  recently,  we  can 
surely  say  without  hesitation  that 
we  are  on  the  way  to  contributing 
more  ...  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept. 

ONE  OF  THE  most  attractive 
features  of  Orientation  Week 


and  its  succeeding  period  of  per- 
plexity is  the  embracing  of  the 
Freshmen  into  the  warm  and 
friendly  fold  of  advise  and  assist- 
ance by  the  upper  classmen  and 
the  administration. 

During  registration  the  feeling 
of  fellowship  and  fun  prevails. 
Each  student  is  allowed  to  regis- 
ter with  people  whose  names  be- 
gin with  the  same  letter  as  does 
his  so  that  he  will  feel  at  home. 

IN  THE  dormitory  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  the 
housemother  is  always  at  one’s 
side.  (The  dormitories  are  crowd- 
ed). Yes,  one’s  housemother  is  al- 
ways there  when  one  crawls  back 
in  one’s  window  after  a late  date 
or  when  the  girls  are  having  a jam 
session  in  one’s  room  during  quiet 
hour;  she  will  be  right  there  by 
one’s  side. 

Each  Freshman  woman  living  in 
dormitories  has  the  added  extra 
service  of  a “Big  Sister.”  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  each  boy  could  not 
be  similarly  provided  with  a “Big 
Brother,”  but  the  University  must, 
of  course,  refrain  from  any  Com- 
munistic tendencies.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  assistance  rendered 
by  “Big  Sisters.”  However,  one 
shouldn’t  buy  any  of  her  old  text- 
books until  one  finds  out  that  new 
books  aren’t  cheaper. 

Below,  a list  of  warm  and  friendly 
hints  for  Frosh 

1.  Young  attractive  girls  should 
not  look  so  at  registration  be- 
cause old,  unattractive  profes- 
sors may  be  forced  to  enroll 
them  in  one  of  their  small,  but 
warm  and  friendly,  Saturday 
night  classes. 

2.  The  doorknob  to  the  back  door 
of  the  library  turns  counter 
clockwise. 

3.  Do  not  depend  upon  the  Chapel 
clock ; nor  the  one  in  the  dining 
hall ; nor  the  ones  in  your  dorm 
or  classrooms.  Use  your  intui- 
tion. It’s  more  accurate. 

4.  Beware  of  wire  fences.  That 
which  you  trampled  upon  to- 
day may  trip  you  up  tomorrow. 
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A history  of  the  University  which  you  have  NEVER  read  before 


BY  NOW  YOU  have  noticed  (we  hope)  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and,  per- 
haps, you  are  wondering  why  emphasis  is  placed  on 
three  dates:  1807,  1856  and  1920.  Well,  they  cover 
a lot  of  romance  and  history — men,  ambitions,  ideals, 
duels,  wars  and  even  some  “spirits  and  water.” 
Specifically,  they  are  the  “charter”  dates  when  the 
state  legislature  incorporated  the  two  institutions 
which  became  the  University  that  we  know  today. 
Starting  backwards,  1920  is  the  year  when  the 
Maryland  State  College  was  consolidated  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  (in  Baltimore) ; 1856  is  the 
date  of  the  charter  of  the  Ag  College  at  College 
Park;  while  the  most  ancient  date,  1807,  commem- 
orates the  chartering  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
Maryland,  which  in  1812,  became  the  University  of 
Maryland.  But  the  history  of  the  University  goes 
beyond  1807. 

In  1681  the  Legislature  attempted  to  establish 
a college.  The  Upper  House,  appointed  by  the  Cal- 
verts, were  Roman  Catholics  from  Southern  Mary- 
land and  wanted  it  established  in  St.  Mary’s.  The 
Lower  House  was  composed  of  Protestants  who 
wanted  it  established  in  Annapolis.  The  latter  stuck 
in  an  amendment  that  the  tutors  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  or  that 
there  should  be  two  schoolmasters  “one  for  the  Cath- 
olics, the  other  for  the  Protestant  children,  and  that 
the  Protestants  may  have  the  liberty  of  choosing 
their  schoolmasters.”  As  a result,  the  attempt 
foundered  on  differences  of  religion  and  jealousies 
between  Southern  Maryland  and  the  Western  Shore. 
In  1696  another  law  provided  for  academies  and  this 
resulted  in  founding  King  Williams  School  which 
operated  as  a free  grammar  school  in  Annapolis.  The 
Spirit  of  ’76  dealt  a serious  blow  to  the  few  scholars 
who  managed  to  eke  out  an  existence  at  this  school 
and  the  buildings  were  converted  into  infirmaries 
for  wounded  soldiers  of  the^Revolution. 


About  this  time  schoolmasters  were  not  numerous 
and  many  of  them  were  indentured  servants,  who 
were  bought  and  sold  during  their  terms  of  inden- 
ture in  much  the  manner  of  slaves.  Not  all  of  them 
were  great  educators  anyhow.  In  fact,  in  1777,  one 
schoolmaster  escaped  and  a reward  of  £20  was  of- 
fered for  his  return.  He  was  advertised  as  “a  school- 
master, of  a pale  complexion,  with  short  hair.  He 
has  the  itch  very  bad,  and  sore  legs.”  Things  have 
improved,  haven’t  they,  although  some  professors 
still  seem  to  have  “the  itch.” 

In  1782  the  Legislature  formed  what  is  the  old- 
est college  in  Maryland,  Washington  College,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  The  Western  Shore  couldn’t  stand 
this  and  soon  organized  St.  John’s  at  Annapolis 
which  absorbed  the  schoolmaster  and  a few  students 
of  King  Williams  School.  The  Legislature  then 
adopted  a law  providing  that  Washington  and  St. 
John’s  would  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  The  Shoremen  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bay  would  have  no  part  of  this,  however,  and 
one  or  the  other  side  continually  refused  to  show  up 
for  Convocations.  The  disgusted  Chancellor  finally 
gave  up,  admitted  failure  and  the  Legislature,  in 
1805,  dropped  both  colleges  from  state  aid.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  first  University  of  Maryland. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  the  people  of  Baltimore  had 
become  tired  of  the  jealousies  between  the  Shore- 
men of  the  Bay  and  had  been  going  ahead  with  real 
plans  for  higher  education  which  actually  did  result 
in  the  University.  In  1788,  a petition  was  circulated 
to  do  something  about  medical  “quackery.”  In  1789 
the  Medical  Society  of  Baltimore  was  formed  and 
began  to  regulate  the  pill  dispensers.  As  one  re- 
sult of  this  move,  Dr.  Andrew  Wiesenthal  began 
lectures  in  1789  to  classes  that  ranged  from  9 to 
15  students.  In  1790  a full  faculty  of  medicine  was 
formed,  but  was  unsuccessful.  One  reason  was  that 
mobs  stormed  the  classrooms  when  it  became  known 
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by  Jo  Ann  Ashwell  and  Staff 


that  human  cadavers  were  being  dissected. 

About  1800  Dr.  John  Beale  Davidge  organized 
things  on  a sounder  basis,  and,  in  1807,  the  College 
of  Medicine  of  Maryland  was  chartered.  The  first 
degrees  were  granted  in  1810  to  five  candidates  and 
the  cornerstone  of  the  original  building  was  laid  in 

1811.  This  College  of  Medicine  has  had  continuous 
existence  ever  since,  and  is  the  fifth  oldest  medical 
school  in  the  United  States;  its  original  building  is 
still  in  use  and  is  the  oldest  medical  school  building 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  had  a distinguished 
career  and  was  the  first  to  have  a hospital  as  a part 
of  the  medical  school.  It  is  also  the  only  Medical 
School  that  became  the  foundation  stone  upon  which 
was  built  a university. 

In  1796,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of- 
fered a prize  for  the  “best  system  of  liberal  educa- 
tion” adapted  “to  the  genius  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.”  One  of  the  co-winners  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Knox  of  Bladensburg,  who  laid  out  a 
complete  program  for  primary,  secondary  and  col- 
legiate education  that  was  a surprisingly  accurate 
forecast  of  subsequent  educational  development  in 
the  country.  Rev.  Knox  then  formed  an  academy 
in  Baltimore  and  this  was  combined  with  another 
academy  and  became  Baltimore  College  which  was 
chartered  in  1804.  Its  first  graduate  was  John 
Pendleton  Kennedy  who  got  his  diploma  in  1812. 
This  college  was  merged  into  the  University  in  1830. 

In  1812,  the  Medical  College  of  Maryland  was  au- 
thorized to  annex  three  faculties  of  Law,  Divinity, 
and  Arts  and  Sciences  and,  under  the  organic  act  of 

1812,  all  four  were  to  be  known  as  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  The  School  of  Di- 
vinity never  got  off  the  ground.  The  Law  School 
was  formed  in  1822  under  Professor  David  Hoffman 
who  became  a famous  legal  writer  and  teacher  and 
received  honorary  degrees  from  as  far  away  as 
Oxford  and  Gottgen.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
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ences  was  organized  but  did  not  meet  with  much 
success  until  it  absorbed  Baltimore  College. 

THE  FIRST  PROVOST,  or  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  Robert  Smith,  a distinguished  veteran 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  who  assumed  office  on  April  22, 

1813.  The  following  summer  must  have  been  a busy 
one  because  the  British  won  the  Battle  of  Bladens- 
burg, burned  the  capitol  at  Washington  and  then 
moved  on  Baltimore.  Robert’s  brother  Samuel  Smith 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  Baltimore  and  after  taking  one  look  at  the 
fiasco  of  Bladensburg  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  a battle  was  to  fight.  While  Fort  McHenry  held 
off  the  British  fleet  and  gave  birth  to  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  General  Smith  dug  in  below  Bal- 
timore and  met  the  same  British  army  that  had 
routed  the  Americans  at  Bladensburg.  He  had  one 
order : “Stand  here  and  shoot.”  They  did — for  most 
of  the  day — at  the  end  of  which  the  British  retired 
to  their  fleet  and  left  these  shores  for  the  West 
Indies  to  lick  their  wounds  and  re-group.  In  both 
the  Battles  of  Bladensburg  and  Baltimore  a young 
member  of  the  crack  Baltimore  Fifth  Regiment 
was  John  Pendleton  Kennedy.  Apparently,  Mary- 
landers do  not  blow  their  horns  boastfully  enough. 
These  were  great  men  ...  a founder  of  American 
education,  a general  who  saved  the  United  States 
and  young  Kennedy,  who  served  the  University  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  second  provost  was  the  Right  Rev.  James 
Kemp  who  served  from  1815  until  1827.  He  helped 
get  all  three  schools  rolling.  In  1824,  the  Univer- 
sity entertained  Lafayette  when  he  visited  America 
and  awarded  him  a LL.D.  Bishop  Kemp  gave  him 
a handsome  silver  box  for  the  diploma.  Lafayette 
made  a “feeling  reply”  and  then  inspected  the  build- 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Maryland’s 

This  year,  another  undefeated  season,  another 

Conference  title,  another  Bowl  Bid  . . . 


THE  COACHING  marriage  be- 
tween Maryland  and  one  James 
Tatum  has  been  all  anyone  could 
have  hoped  for.  Tatum’s  Terrible 
Terps  have  an  eight  year  record 
of  61  victories,  14  defeats,  and 
4 ties. 

Three  times  Maryland  has  had 
10-0  seasons  under  Tatum,  leading 
the  nation’s  football  polls  one  of 
those  years.  In  post-season  bowl 
games  the  Liners  have  won  three 
of  the  four  they  have  played. 

This  year,  another  undefeated 
season,  another  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  title,  another  Orange 
Bowl  bid,  as  well  as  a chance  for 
the  number  one  position  in  the 
polls  loom  as  more  than  vague 
possibilities. 

Fourteen  lettermean  are  miss- 
ing from  last  year’s  squad  which 
finished  the  campaign  with  a 7-2-1 
mark,  but  Sunny  Jim  has  this  to 
say  about  the  1955  aggregation. 

“We  believe  Maryland  will  have 
another  fine  team  this  year — one 
of  our  best.  The  losses  will  be 
heavy,  and  in  vital  sports,  but  the 
returning  veterans  comprise  a 
nucleus  around  which  to  build  an- 
other winning  team.” 


forced  Boxold  to  the  sidelines  and 
guided  the  Terps  to  five  straight 
wins  leading  up  to  the  final  game 
slaughter  of  hapless  Missouri,  74- 
13. 

Boxold  snapped  the  streak  that 
two  previous  Terp  signal-callers 
had  started,  that  of  being  named 
to  the  annual  All-America  team. 
Tamburello  should  fall  in  line  be- 
hind Jack  Scarbath  and  Bernie 
Faloney  by  his  senior  year,  if  he 
doesn’t  receive  the  honor  this  year. 
The  people  who  select  the  All- 
Americas  rarely  name  players  who 
haven’t  reached  their  senior  year. 

Tambo  does  everything,  and  he 
does  it  well.  He  runs  the  team, 
does  the  punting,  does  the  pass- 
ing, and  also  plays  a fine  defensive 
game.  One  of  the  most  successful 
plays  that  the  Terps  employ  is  the 
quarterback  keeper.  Frank  will 
reach  paydirt  with  that  play  when- 
ever the  Liners  get  inside  the  en- 
emies ten-yard  stripe. 

Because  of  the  offensive  used  by 
Tatum,  Terrapin  quarterbacks  pass 
only  when  the  ground  game  stalls, 
or  as  a means  of  deception.  Most 
teams  take  to  the  air  as  much  as 
they  use  the  overland  route. 


Included  among  the  lettermen 
lost  is  the  entire  starting  backfield 
of  Charlie  Boxold,  Ron  Waller,  Joe 
Horning,  and  Dick  Bielski.  Tatum, 
however,  won’t  have  to  search  too 
long  before  coming  up  with  a new 
set  of  ground  gainers. 

Junior  Frank  Tamburello,  a 
first-stringer  over  the  last  part  of 
the  past  season,  will  be  the  big  man 
behind  the  Terp  machine.  Tambo 


Tamburello  is  more  accurate 
with  the  short  pass  than  he  is  with 
the  long  one,  due  again  to  the 
Terps  offense  which  stresses  short 
gains  over  the  distance  covering 
play. 

Backing  up  Tamburello  will  be 
Lynn  Beightol,  a fine  passer  who 
has  played  second  fiddle  through- 
out his  stay  at  College  Park.  Beigh- 
tol is  also  a terrific  punter,  with  his 
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Co-Captains  Pellegrini  and  Vereb 
Mike  Sandusky 
Howie  Dare 


' 


Champs 

by  Charlie  Rayman 


defensive  play  being  his  only  draw- 
back. With  this  years  new  rule 
on  substitutions,  Lynn  will  prob- 
ably see  more  service  than  ever 
before. 

Fullbacks  Tom  Selep  and  Jim 
Skarda,  the  former  a Senior  and 
the  latter  a Junior,  should  ably  fill 
the  shoes  of  Bielski,  last  year’s 
jack-of-all-trades.  Soph  Bill  Kom- 
lo  and  Junior  John  Merricks  will 
be  waiting  to  fill  the  breach  should 
either  of  the  two  fail  to  turn  in 
top-notch  jobs. 

Probably  the  greatest  wealth  of 
talent  resides  in  the  halfback  po- 
sition. Senior  co-captain  Ed  Vereb 
will  be  at  one  of  the  post  with  his 
running  mate  coming  from  the 
trio  of  Dave  Nusz,  Howie  Dare, 
and  Dick  Burgee  of  the  92-yard 
scoring  play.  Tatum’s  sophomore 
halfbacks  will  make  more  than 
token  appearances  however.  Of 
these,  Fred  Hamilton  and  John  Mc- 
Vicker  have  been  given  most  of 
the  early  attention. 

The  loss  of  John  Irvine,  Don 
Brougher,  and  Dick  O’Donnell 
caused  Tatum  to  shift  Bob  Pelle- 
gini,  last  year’s  standout  guard,  to 
center.  The  coach  had  this  to  say 
about  the  co-captain. 

“We  believe  Bob  Pellegrini,  our 
outstanding  guard  and  best  line- 
man of  the  1954  season,  will  fill  the 
bill.  We  made  the  shift  knowing 
he  could  do  the  job  there  just  as 
he  could  most  any  other  position, 
and  he  took  to  it  beautifully. 

“If  the  guard  situation  works  it- 
self out,  he  will  be  our  front  line 
anchor  man.  He  could  also  be  the 
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‘Lineman  of  the  Year’.” 

Three  other  Terp  stalwarts  have 
received  that  award,  Bob  Ward  in 
1951,  Dick  Modzelewski  in  1952, 
and  Stan  Jones  in  1953.  Pellegrini 
did  win  the  Unsung  Hero  Award 
at  last  year’s  Homecoming  game. 


That  guard  situation  of  which 
Tatum  spoke  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  George  Kolarac,  Jack  Davis, 
and  Gene  Dyson,  Juniors;  and  Ron 
Athey,  Nick  DeCicco,  Bob  Griffith, 
and  Bob  Suchy,  Sophs. 

THE  TACKLE  position  is  one  of 
Tatum’s  joy  spots.  Juniors 
Mike  Sandusky,  A1  Wharton,  Ed 
Heuring,  and  Stan  Polyanski  are 
backed  up  by  a Sophomore  trio 
consisting  of  Huge  Don  Healy,  Tom 
Stefl,  and  Dick  Bittner.  Maryland 
had  two  great  tackles  in  Jones  and 
Blubber  Morgan,  but  has  never 
had  as  much  depth  as  it  has  this 
year. 

A weak  spot  in  ’53,  the  end 
position,  was  taken  care  of  in  ex- 
pert fashion  in  ’54,  and  with  two 
full  seasons  of  experience,  the 
quartet  of  Bill  Walker,  Russ  Den- 
nis, Tim  Flynn  and  Jim  Parsons, 
all  Seniors,  would  be  the  delight  of 
any  coach. 

The  coaches  say  that  the  6'3" 
Dennis  could  become  a great  end. 
Adept  on  both  defense  and  offense, 
Russ  is  a master  of  catching  pass- 
es while  on  the  run.  He  should  be 
a favorite  target  of  the  air  arms  of 
Tamburello  and  Beightol. 

Tatum  is  really  sold  on  this 
year’s  opponents.  He  says: 


“The  1955  Maryland  schedule 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Frank  Tamburello 
Dave  Nusz 
A1  Wharton 


Be  A Frafc  Man 

by  Bert  Sugar 

The  men  of  Delta  Decka  Cards  were  the  top  men  on  the  campus 


EDDIE  MORRIS  sat  at  a por- 
celain-topped table  in  the  hall- 
way of  the  DELTA  DECKA 
CARDS  fraternity  house,  reading 
the  latest  Mickey  Spillane  paper- 
backed thriller,  and  occasionally 
glancing  at  his  watch.  Eddie 
looked  immaculately  uncomfort- 
able in  his  grey  flannel  suit,  rep 
tie,  and  button-down  shirt,  on  this 
unseasonably  hot  autumn  evening. 

Flourescent  lights  illuminated 
his  book  and  also  spotlighted  the 
large  sign  that  hung  suspended 
over  his  head.  The  signboard  had 
undoubtedly  been  drawn  up  by  the 
poet  laureate  and  artist  of  the  fra- 
ternity house,  for  it  shouted  to  all 
who  walked  through  the  portals 
of  the  DELTA  DECKA  house: 
WELCOME  RUSHEES  — CLASS 
OF  1959.  Straight-backed  chairs 
were  neatly  arranged  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  near  the  glass  tables 
filled  with  the  tidbits  that  are  as- 
sociated with  that  strength  giving 
liquid — beer. 

The  members  of  DELTA  DECKA 
CARDS  were  cheerful  and  nice, 
and  contained  within  their  ranks 
many  star  athletes,  big  men  on 
campus  (BMOC’s),  and  many  just 
average,  nice  guys.  The  popular- 
ity of  this  group  of  fine  men  had 
been  thoroughly  attested  to  on 
campus,  with  many  of  the  group 
of  eligible  men  pinned,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  those  left  on  the  verge 
of  romance.  Yes,  this  fraternity 
was  as  near  the  top  as  one  could 
possibly  be,  without  egotistically 
calling  themselves  the  best  Greek 
association  on  the  school  campus. 

The  previous  year  the  pledge 
class  numbered  twenty-six  men, 
and  the  men  of  DELTA  DECKA 
hoped  to  equal  or  top  this  ac- 
complishment. Brother  Morris 


had  been  delegated  as  head  of  the 
rushing  committee,  which  ex- 
plained his  having  dressed  early 
and  his  anxiously  awaiting  the 
commencement  of  the  evening’s 
festivities.  Eddie  laid  the  twenty- 
five  cent  piece  of  reading  material 
down  on  the  table,  just  as  three  of 
his  fellow  inhabitants  of  the  male 
boarding  house  entered  the  hall. 

“Hell,  it’s  hot  in  here!”  said  Ed- 
die to  the  tall  member  of  the 
group,  who  was  perhaps  better 
known  to  his  fraternity  brothers 
as  “Dopey.” 

“Yea,”  replied  the  ever-sharp 
Dopey,  always  ready  with  a retort 
for  any  such  comment.  He  con- 
tinued to  talk  in  clear,  bell-shaped 
tones,  “Wat  time  does  dis  ting 
git  goin’,  fellas?” 

“Shrimpy,”  who  fit  his  nickname 
beyond  a doubt,  supplied  the  an- 
swer to  the  time-honored  question 
concerning  time.  “The  daggone 
rush  function  begins  in  an  hour, 
and  the  beer  hasn’t  even  been  de- 
livered yet.  Hey,  anybody  here 
know  the  guy  who  comes  from 
Lilypons?  Guy  by  the  name  of 
Grant  Middleton.  Couple  of  the 
boys  say  he  is  real  good  material, 
and  I’d  sure  like  to  see  him  here 
tonight.” 


Eddie,  rousing  himself  out  of 
deep  thought,  remarked  curtly  to 
Shrimpy.  “EYE  FELTA  THIGH, 
next  door  to  us,  is  having  their  big 
pizza  rush  party  tonight  to  try 
to  entice  those  damn  fickle  rush- 
ees,  and  we’re  going  to  have  to 
share  the  spotlight  with  them  and 
RHO  ABOAT.  The  RHO’s  go  all 
out  for  affairs  like  this.  Of  course, 
between  you  and  me,  they  don’t 
get  the  caliber  of  boys  that  we 
want,  but  they  distract  from  the 
novelty  of  our  rush  function  by 
giving  an  affair  on  the  same  eve- 
ning. Damn  them!” 

Shrimpy  and  Eddie  sat  down  to 
go  over  the  final  details  for  the 
night’s  affair.  Shrimpy,  who  had 
been  steward  at  the  house  for  well 
over  a year’s  period,  and  had  ac- 
complished his  job  satisfactorily, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
time  he  had  tried  to  serve  cheese 
souffle,  and  had  placed  one  entire 
cube  of  yeast  in  the  batter.  Cheese 
souffle,  normally  made,  is  a deli- 
cate and  delicious  dish  of  cheese 
and  egg  whites.  But  at  times, 
Shrimpy  has  a special  knack  of 
ruining  whatever  he  might  place 
his  hands  upon.  After  this  faux 
pas  Shrimpy  confined  his  activi- 
ties around  the  kitchen  without 
ever  again  tending  to  the  art  of 
gastronomy.  Shrimpy  was  not  an 
exceptional  student,  well,  quite  to 
the  contrary,  he  had  a straight  D 
average,  and  was  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishment of  continuing  in 
school.  Eddie,  the  scholar  and 
widely-read  man  of  paper-back 
novels  outlined  his  plan  to  Shrim- 
py of  name  tags  to  be  pinned  on 
each  entry  into  the  door,  and  of 
the  entertainment  to  be  provided 
later  on  in  the  evening  by  the  tal- 
ented (?)  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 
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“Dopey”  reported  back  with  his 
new  found  fountain  of  facts  to 
Eddie.  “It’s  six  forty-five,  when 
dose  bums  gittin’  here?” 

Eddie  grunted  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  soon,  and  continued  mak- 
ing out  the  name  tags  for  the 
brothers.  Eddie  then  went  upstairs 
to  call  the  remainder  of  the  broth- 
ers to  arms,  and  rapped  on  the 
door  of  the  president  of  the  fra- 
ternity, Stuart  Hand.  Stuart  was 
undoubtedly  an  athlete,  as  his  tre- 
mendous build  dictated  to  the  mind. 
But,  above  being  an  athlete,  Stu 
was,  what  has  been  tritely  called, 
an  all-around  boy.  His  studies  and 
activities  on  campus  showed  his 
exceptional  ability  in  all  of  his  en- 
deavors, and  he  had  been  selected 
as  the  guiding  light  of  the  fra- 
ternity, where  he  could  use  his 
leadership  abilities  to  help  his  soc- 
ial organization  gain  prestige  on 
campus. 

“I’ll  be  downstairs  in  a minute, 
Eddie,  just  hold  your  horses  for 
a second,”  said  the  prexy,  who  was 
contemplating  whether  he  should 
wear  his  rep  tie  or  the  black  knit 
one.  Replacing  the  rep  tie  on  the 
rack,  he  started  adjusting  his  col- 
lar, amid  pleas  from  Eddie  to  hur- 
ry up. 

Eddie  busied  himself  by  attend- 
ing to  small  details  as  industrious- 
ly as  any  fraternity  member  had 
ever  worked  before.  The  fratern- 
ity ensign  that  hung  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  was  switched  on, 
throwing  its  brilliance  out  onto  the 
nearby  sidewalk. 
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As  soon  as  he  returned  down- 
stairs Eddie  heard  laughing  and 
shouting  outside  of  the  door,  and 
arose  to  greet  the  initial  guests  of 
the  evening,  as  every  good  host 
must.  A blond-haired  boy  who  en- 
tered the  open  door  made  a re- 
mark which  Eddie  was  not  sure 
he  heard  correctly,  and  he  asked 
the  freshman  to  repeat  his  state- 
ment once  more  for  his  benefit. 

“Is  this  the  EYE  FELTA 
THIGH  house?”  remarked  the  boy 
again  in  the  same  innocent  tone 
as  before. 

“Hell,  no,”  said  Eddie.  “This  is 
the  DELTA  house,  the  THIGH 
house  is  next  door,  but  please  come 
in,  won’t  you.” 

Eddie  thus  showed  the  hospital- 
ity due  to  all  who  walk  into  the 
house  during  the  rush  period, 
whether  they  be  rushees  looking 
for  other  houses  or  not.  Rushing, 
ironically,  draws  more  scowls  than 
any  other  period  of  the  year  from 
the  members  of  fraternities,  for 
it  interrupts  their  studying  and 
forces  them  to  give  up  other  social 
functions.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is 
the  time  of  the  year  exhibits  the 
best  manners  and  the  most  fun  of 
all,  for  it  is  a time  when  school 
has  not  quite  started  to  get  tough 
and  can  be  pushed  aside  to  make 
room  for  fun.  Fun  is  a synonym 
for  rushing. 

. N THIS  MANNER,  then,  did  the 
I boys  who  had  come  in  quest  of 
the  THIGH  house  remain  at  the 
DELTA  abode.  Soon  afterwards 
the  doorway  was  the  scene  of  more 
visitors,  and  the  fraternity  broth- 


ers very  nearly  stampeded  one  an- 
other in  order  to  get  to  these  lit- 
tle lost  lambs  and  make  friends 
with  them.  Basically  and  psycho- 
logically speaking,  one  of  man’s 
primary  wants  is  companionship 
and  friends,  and  this  many  of  the 
rushees  found  on  this  very  night 
at  the  DELTA  DECKA  CARDS 
fraternity  house.  Old  friends,  who 
had  attended  the  same  high  school 
together,  with  a couple  of  years 
to  separate  them,  were  reunited, 
and  new  friendships  were  estab- 
lished. Ah,  but  this  is  the  way  of 
fraternalism,  so  why  dwell  upon 
what  is  known  of  the  whys  and 
ways  of  Greeks;  let  us  get  back 
and  see  just  how  systematic  Ed- 
die is  handling  the  rush  proceed- 
ings. 

Eddie  and  Stuart  have  been 
conversing  with  a star  athlete  who 
came  on  a scholarship.  The  young 
man  hails  from  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  having  just  a little 
bit  of  trouble  attempting  to  han- 
dle the  Yankee  style  of  talk.  “Ah’ve 
bean  here  but  one  week,  an  ah 
cain’t  hardly  believe  that  all  this 
really  is.  Whear  ah  comes  from 
they’n  do  things  much  different 
then  they  does  up  here  abouts.  It 
shure  am  different.” 

Eddie,  the  historian,  took  his 
new  role  in  hand  and  questioned 
his  one-man  audience  with  a few 
queries.  “How’s  the  giant  TV  A 
dam  doing  down  there  in  Padu- 
cah?” 

( Continued,  on  Page  18) 
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Typical  Roommates 

Extra!  Extra!  The  secret  scoop  on  your  future  roommate. 


by  Barbara  Fiock 


ROOMMATES,  broommates,  boys 
and  girls  all  loonmates.  Yes 
sir,  eds  and  coeds,  it’s  time  to 
move  into  your  dandy  dorms  again 
and  meet  the  latest  in  that  species 
of  scholastic  companionship  known 
as  “roommate.1”  As  usual  the  loc- 
al academic  boarding  house  officials 
met  in  executive  session  behind 
closed  doors  during  torrid  summer 
months  and  came  up  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  mismating  of  souls. 

Dorm  applications  are  stacked 
in  piles  of  fifty-two,  shuffled,  and 
dealt  out  in  groups  of  two,  three 
or  four.  Much  consideration  is 
given  to  different  types,  or  if  you 
prefer — opposites  attract.  For  ex- 
ample, Stanley  Study  is  usually 
matched  with  Marty  Party.  Many 
other  interesting  combinations 
may  turn  up,  for  instance:  Betty 
Borrow  and  Sandra  Stingy,  Frank 
Football  and  Charlie  Atlasless, 
Nora  Niteowl  and  Sally  Sackout, 
Dan  Dead  and  Rudy  Riot,  Dreama 
Dirt  and  Clara  Cleanser,  Dora  Diet 
and  Ella  Eatall,  and  of  course  num- 
erous other  varities. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a few  of  the 
entanglements  you  might  encount- 
er during  the  year.  The  most  obvi- 
ous annoyance  is  the  jokster.  It 


is  bad  enough  to  have  a prankster 
on  the  same  hall,  but  as  a room- 
mate is  a catastrophy.  How  nice 
it  is  to  crawl  into  bed  at  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  only  to  find 
your  five  phalanges  peeking  out 
at  you  through  a mansized  hole  in 
the  middle  of  your  last  clean  sheet. 
Your  roommate,  Paul  Piebed,  is 
shaking  the  coasters  right  off  his 
bed  trying  to  hold  back  the  gales 
of  laughter.  Here  are  a few  “take 
heeds”  against  pranksters  you  may 
appreciate  later  in  the  year.  Be- 
ware of  youy  door  if  it  stands 
partly  ajar,  for  a dark,  wet  shad- 
ow may  be  lodged  on  top  of  it  be- 
tween the  wall  and  door  just  wait- 


ing for  an  unsuspecting  head  to 
pass  under.  If  you  roost  in  the  up- 
per deck  of  a bunk  bed,  you  may 
find  yourself  and  your  mattress 
flying  swiftly  earthward  due  to  lack 
of  support  and  the  nifty  handy 
work  of  a fiend.  Of  course,  this  is 
just  a smattering  of  what  might 
happen.  Oh  yes,  just  one  more 
tip.  If  you’re  not  at  all  keen  on 
joksters  don’t  even  bother  to  go  in 
the  bathroom — that’s  their  fun- 
house. 

From  joksters  we  move  to  a new 
type.  It  seems  as  though  the  mod- 
ern Polonius  has  put  a twist  into 
the  advice  he  gives  his  departing 
son  (or  daughter — whichever  the 
case  may  be).  It  goes  something 
like  this:  “Nigh  a lender,  but  a 
borrower  be,”  and  believe  you  me, 
you’d  better  believe  it.  No  matter 
if  they  have  three  times  as  much 
clothes  as  you  do,  your  last  and 
only  clean  shirt  has  got  that  cer- 
tain collegie  look.  When  and  if 
the  shirt  comes  back  six  months 
later,  it  is  only  because  it  walked 
itself  into  your  side  of  the  room. 

The  noisiest  room  in  the  dorm 
belongs  to  Rudy  Riot.  If  a fella 
needs  a study  break,  Rudy’s  door- 
mat always  says  welcome.  Of 


1 To  be  sung  fortissimo  to  the  tune  of  “School  Dags,  Undsoweiter 

• \ , .■  / r • 
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course  you  don’t  have  to  bother 
walking  down  to  his  room.  With 
these  new  tissue  paper  walls  it 
seems  as  though  he’s  sitting  in 
your  very  bed.  He’s  the  guy  with 
the  one  man  band — himself.  There 
is  only  one  drawback — his  room- 
mate, Stanley  Study.  Stanley  re- 
quires absolute  quiet  during  his 
study  period  from  6-10  p.m.  daily 
including  weekends.  At  10  o’clock 
the  hall  becomes  alive  for  this  is 
Stanley’s  shower  and  shave  time. 
Eleven  is  lights  out  and  again  si- 
lence is  his  motto.  During  the  day 
there  is  no  limit  to  fun,  frolic  and 
merry-making,  for  you  see  Stanley 
carries  35  credits  and  is  in  class 
all  day. 

A real  winning  combination  is 
Frank  Football  and  Charlie  Atlas- 
less. Frank  knows  that  with  his 
I.Q.  of  60  he  can’t  excell  in  his 
studies.  On  the  contrary  Charlie 
isn’t  qualified  for  any  other  activ- 
ity but  lifting  and  carrying  books. 
As  you  can  see  the  match  is  fine. 
Frank  is  not  only  Charlie’s  guard- 
ian, but  also  gets  his  dates  for 
him.  To  return  the  favors,  Charlie 
gets  a B average  for  Frank. 

A good  way  to  learn  about  your 
roommates’  home  life  and  back- 
ground is  to  observe  their  eating 
habits.  At  Maryland  University 
eating  and  bravery  run  hand  in 
hand.  After  one  week  of  chowing 
in  the  dining  hall,  if  you  are  not 


hospitalized,  malnourished  or  the 
like,  you  deserve  a medal  for  in- 
testinal fortitude.  Being  as  the 
dining  hall  food  does  not  always 
suffice,  much  eating  is  done  in 
dorm  rooms.  It  is  here  that  the 
real  character  of  your  roommate, 
Ella  Eatall,  comes  to  light.  Spot- 
ting the  half-hidden  bag  of  pop- 
corn under  her  bed,  you  subtlely 
mention  how  wonderful  something 
salty  would  taste.  Ella  agrees 
wholeheartedly  and  suggests  that 
you  walk  to  the  boulevard  with  the 
girl  next  door  and  get  some  potato 
chips,  popcorn  or  pretzels.  While 
you  angrily  walk  to  the  Delicates- 
sen, she  devours  her  bag  and  eag- 
erly awaits  your  return  with  her 
lunch  hooks  outstretched  waiting 
to  stuff  her  face  with  half  of  your 
loot.  To  top  it  all  off,  Ella  Eatall 
weighs  76  lbs.  while  you,  Dora 
Diet  tip  the  scales  at  250.  The 
few  times  that  Ella  is  not  eating 
or  suggesting  food,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  goodies  strewn  about  the 
room  to  test  your  so-called  will 
power. 

Speaking  of  dirt,  how  about 
Clara  Cleanser,  the  fanatic  sort 
who  has  to  stop  what  she  is  doing 
and  empty  the  ashtray  every  time 
your  cigarette  gets  near  it.  Clara’s 
assorted  wardrobe  hangs  clean  and 


neatly  pressed  in  the  cfo.*tf_  She 
dashes  madly  about  picking  up  this 
and  cleaning  that.  Nothing  must 
be  out  of  place.  This  picking  up 
job  can  last  ad-infinitum  especially 
with  Dreama  Dirt  as  her  room- 
mate. Dreama  was  the  inventor 
of  the  new  collegiate  charcoal  grey 
sheets.  The  idea  came  to  her  na- 
turally after  six  months  of  sack- 
ing out  on  the  same  restless  sheets. 
Her  clothes  follow  suit.  Dreama  is 
a bath  hater  also.  For  each  layer 
of  dirt,  she  compensates  by  adding 
one  more  shot  of  perfume.  Need- 
less to  say,  she  is  easy  to  track 
down  if  you  need  her. 

One  could  list  types,  combina- 
tions and  experiences  by  the  gross 
— this  is  only  a fraction  of  what  to 
expect  in  the  future.  It’s  those  lit- 
tle things  that  count,  like  your 
roommate’s  earth  shaking  blows 
from  the  subterranean  area  sig- 
naling for  you  to  come  and  join 
the  poker  and  beer  party  in  the 
cellar.  All  in  all  what  can  be  said 
about  roommates  is  that  we 
couldn’t  live  in  a double  room  with- 
out them.  Remember,  variety  is 
the  spice  of  life. 

And  then  there’s — oh,  but  why 
go  on?  So  you  see,  eds  and  coeds, 
we’ve  tried  to  give  an  insight  into 
what  you  might  expect  behind  the 
doors  of  your  campus  flat.  But  be 
not  discouraged,  we  can  all  gain 
through  an  intercouse  (what  have 
I said?)  of  ideas.  So  buck  up,  keep 
cool,  stay  loose,  and  keep  the  hell 
away  from  your  new  roommate. 
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Sorority  Applications 

Here  it  is,  girls!  For  the  edification  of  actives 
and  rushees  alike  the  OLD  LINE  takes  a pene- 
trating look  at  the  foibles  of  a few  arbitrarily 
selected  Maryland  sororities.  'LINE'  hopes  that 
the  members  of  the  sororities  pictured  here  see 
a little  bit  of  themselves  in  our  zany  applica- 
tions. To  the  rushees — don't  take  us  too  seri- 
ously, they're  really  pretty  good  clubs. 


PHI  SIGMA  SIGMA 

1 . Name 

2.  Is  your  I.Q.  1 30  or  above?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

(if  you  cheeked  ‘yes’  continue  with  questionnaire ) 

3.  Do  you  consider  yourself  capable  of  maintaining  a 3.5  average 

or  better  while  ‘partying  it  up’  at  least  5 nights  out  of  every 
week?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

4.  Are  you  absolutely  fascinated  by: 

The  Theatre  ( ) Campus  Politics  ( ) 

5.  Do  you  object  to  coeds  hitch-hiking? 

YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 


KAPPA  KAPPA  GAMMA 

1 . Name 1 

2.  What  is  your  favorite  color?  (check  one) 

Light  Blue  ( ) Dark  Blue  ( ) 

3.  Has  you  Daddy  got  ‘Bucks’?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

(if  you  checked  ‘yes'  continue  with  questionnaire) 

4.  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  rating ? 

5.  Is  his  approximate  annual  income  in: 

5 Figures  ( ) 6 Figures  ( ) DARLING!!  ( ) 
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DELTA  GAMMA 


1 . Name 

2.  Are  you  athleticly  inclined?  YIS  ( ) NO  ( ) 

(if  you  checked  ‘yes’  continue  with  questionnaire) 

3.  List  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  at  which  you  are  proficient. 

4.  Have  you  maintained  your  amateur  standing  in  the  sports  listed 
in  No.  3?  If  not  note  exceptions. 

5.  Measuremets:  Chest  Waist  Biceps Hght.  Wght. 


DELTA  DELTA  DELTA 

1 . Name 

2.  Do  you  consider  yourself  capable  of  becoming  a ‘Maryland 

Queen’?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

(if  you  checked  ‘yes’  continue  with  questionnaire ) 

3.  Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been  an  officially  sanctioned 

queen?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

4.  If  you  checked  ‘yes’  for  No.  3 were  you  or  are  you  now  queen 
of:  ( check  ones  which  apply) 

Your  School  ( ) Your  City  ( ) The  Elk’s  Picnic  ( ) 

Your  Mother’s  Garden  Club  ( ) Your  Father’s  Poker  Club  ( ) 

Other  

5.  Measurements:  Bust Waist Hips Height Weight 


KAPPA  DELTA 

1 . Name 

2.  Do  you  drink  intoxicating  beverages?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

(if  you  checked  ‘yes’  continue  with  questionnaire) 

3.  Maximum  capacity  in  litres 1 ? 

4.  Do  you  enjoy  cute,  gay  little  spicy  songs?  YES  ( ) NO  ( ) 

5.  If  you  checked  yes  for  No.  4 are  you  capable  of: 

Humming  Them  ( ) Singing  Short,  Pungent  Snatches  ( ) 

Coming  Up  With  Verses  Fraternity  Men  Have  Never  Heard 

Before  ( )? 
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ings.  Lafayette,  being  an  old  revolutionary,  should 
have  stayed  around  and  seen  the  fun  that  soon 
broke  out  in  the  University.  It  matched  any  of 
his  famous  battles. 

The  Regents  in  1826  adopted  a resolution  that 
prevented  several  of  the  medical  faculty  from  col- 
lecting special  fees  from  students.  They  revolted 
and  got  the  legislature  to  pass  another  law  taking 
the  University  away  from  the  Regents  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  a Board  of  Trustees.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Kemp,  Roger  Brooke  Taney  was  elected 
Provost  by  the  dissident  trustees,  and  served  until 
1838.  Mr.  Taney  later  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  wrote  the  dred 
Scott  decision  which  did  much  to  start  the  Civil 
War.  The  battle  between  the  “Regents”  and  the 
“trustees”  soon  became  hot. 

DURING  THIS  PERIOD,  Professor  Nathaniel 
Potter  had  differences  with  the  “janitor”  of 
the  University.  In  those  days  the  Janitor  was  a sort 
of  combined  administrator  and  dean  of  men.  Pro- 
fessor Potter  filed  written  charges  to  the  effect  that 
the  Janitor  was  serving  “spirits  and  water”  to  the 
students.  The  Janitor’s  reply  was  directly  to  the 
point;  he  said  that  the  professor  was  a liar.  The 
Trustees  refused  to  fire  the  Janitor  and  feelings 
ran  high.  Professor  Potter  claimed  that  “to  pro- 
tect myself,  I was  compelled  to  arm  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session.” 

Another,  and  more  tragic,  incident  occurred  dur- 
ing this  period.  Two  students  got  into  an  argu- 
ment about  which  one  was  to  clean  their  quarters. 
Egged  on  by  hot-heads  among  their  classmates  they 
finally  met  in  a duel  on  the  old  dueling  grounds  at 
Bladensburg,  One  of  them  was  killed.  A large 
steamship  was  chartered  to  carry  the  student’s 
body  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  As  the  steamer  ap- 
proached the  dock,  the  entire  community  turned  out 
to  welcome  the  unexpected  ship.  In  the  crowd  was 
the  boy’s  father,  a prominant  judge,  who  little 
realized  that  the  steamship  was  bearing  the  body 
of  his  own  son.  This  scandal  rocked  the  University 
to  its  very  roots.  Other  students  involved  in  the 
affair  found  it  advisable  “to  leave  for  other  parts.” 
Finally,  the  battle  between  the  Regents  and  the 
Trustees  broke  into  the  open  and  was  taken  to 
Court.  The  Regents  were  represented  by  a num- 
ber of  famous  lawyers  including  Daniel  Webster, 
who  had  recently  won  the  similar  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case.  The  Trustees  were  also  represented  by 
illustrious  legal  talent  including  the  great  trial 
lawyer,  Reverdy  Johnson.  In  1838  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland  held  that  the  Legislature  had 
no  authority  to  take  the  University  away  from  the 
Regents  and  declared  the  Trustees  “unconstitution- 
al.” Roger  Brooke  Taney  was  thus  bounced  out  of 
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office  by  the  highest  court  of  the  state  as  a tres- 
passer. Maryland  University  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  University  that  had  a future  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  serve  illegally  as  its 
Provost  for  twelve  years. 

The  regents  then  reorganized  the  University  and 
things  ran  successfully  until  the  Civil  War. 

IN  1850,  JOHN  Pendleton  Kennedy,  who  had  been 
a faculty  member  for  thirty  years,  was  elected 
Provost  and  headed  the  University  until  his  death 
in  1870.  He  was  one  of  America’s  most  distinguished 
men.  Son  of  a Scotch-Irish  merchant  of  Baltimore 
and  Nancy  Pendleton  of  Virginia,  Kennedy  was  a 
typical  son  of  the  Old  Line  State,  combining  the 
gentle  charm  of  the  southern  plantation  with  the 
successful  industrialism  of  the  North.  Graduating 
from  Baltimore  College  in  1812,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Maryland  Fifth  and  fought  at  Bladensburg  and 
Baltimore.  Of  the  former  defeat  he  said:  “Soon 
we  had  the  famous  ‘trial  of  souls’  . . . the  battle  of 
Bladensburg.  The  drafted  militia  ran  away  at  the 
first  fire,  and  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  driven  off  the 
field  with  the  bayonet.  We  made  a fine  scamper 
of  it!  I lost  my  musket  in  the  melee  while  bearing 
off  a comrade.” 

Kennedy  married  Elizabeth  Gray  whose  father 
owned  Ellicott  Mills,  at  Ellicott  City,  and  lived  there- 
after on  a huge  half-feudal  estate  near  there.  He 
became  a statesman,  served  in  Congress  for  six 
years,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Filimore.  He  also  became  a great  industrialist 
and  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  But  it  was  in  letters 
that  he  wielded  the  widest  influence.  A friend  of 
Washington  Irving;  their  literary  style  was  some- 
what similar.  Kennedy’s  novel  Swallow  Barn  was 
the  earliest  of  the  romantic  books  about  the  leisure- 
ly Southern  plantation  life  and,  in  it,  he  suggested 
the  gradual  elimination  of  slavery  which  might 
well  have  prevented  the  war  thirty  years  later. 
Horseshoe  Robinson,  another  novel,  set  the  style  for 
romantic  histories  of  the  Revolution.  Rob  of  the 
Bowl  could  well  have  been  the  forerunner  of  most 
of  Hollywood’s  present  day  movies.  The  hero  was 
a gentlemanly  blackguard,  quick  with  the  rapier 
and  keen  on  the  ladies.  He  (the  hero,  not  Kennedy), 
kidnapped  the  daughter  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  old  St.  Mary’s.  Of  course,  the  gal  loved  him, 
black  as  was  his  soul  but  bright  his  eye. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  came,  Ken- 
nedy broke  with  his  Southern  ties,  although  it  cost 
him  much  grief  and  the  loss  of  many  old  friend- 
ships. While  many  of  the  students  and  faculty 
members  of  the  University  slipped  out  of  Baltimore 
and  disappeared  across  the  Potomac  to  join  the 
Lines  of  Gray,  he  remained  a Unionist  who  sought 
to  keep  alive  both  the  United  States  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

THE  PLD  LINE 


Vernon  Louis  Parrington,  author  of  the  great 
classic,  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,  says 
of  Kennedy:  “He  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  of  his  generation  ...  a gentleman  of  much 
personal  distinction,  high-minded  and  of  wide  cul- 
ture, endowed  with  a pleasant  wit,  easy  manners 
and  generous  nature.  ...  He  has  been  somewhat 
carelessly  forgotten  even  by  our  literary  historians 
who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  so  grave  a blunder.” 
Few  men  in  the  history  of  American  thought  have 
drawn  such  lavish  praise  from  Parrington.  May 
we,  here  and  now,  start  to  correct  the  blunder  made 
by  the  University  which  also  has  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  served  this  University  for  sixty- 
two  years  as  student,  professor  and  Provost. 

The  War  Between  the  States  had  a serious  effect 
on  the  University.  When  it  was  over,  the  faculty 
and  students  who  had  served  the  South  began  to 
return.  One  of  these  was  a colorful  and  able  fig- 
ure, Professor  Edward  Warren,  who  had  served  as 
surgeon  of  the  Confederate  Army  for  four  years. 
Returning,  he  demanded  his  old  place  as  professor 
in  the  Medical  College.  Being  informed  that  the 
office  had  been  “filled,”  he  organized  a rival  medi- 
cal school,  under  the  name  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, with  an  entire  faculty  composed  of  Confed- 
erate veterans.  The  State  of  Maryland  voted  his 
school  substantial  sums,  in  what  must  have  been 
a second  Civil  War  in  the  Legislature.  The  Rebels, 
however,  got  to  feuding  among  themselves  and,  in 
1872,  Warren  organized  another  school,  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  which  became  very 
successful  and  founded  City  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
Professor  Warren  soon  got  tired  of  the  classroom 
and  went  back  to  the  wars  as  Chief  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Everything  turned  out 
well  in  the  end  when  his  Rebel  schools  merged  with 
the  University  again. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  reorganized  after  the  War 
and  continued  on  as  a great  and  famous  school 
of  jurisprudence.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
unfortunately,  was  gone  with  the  wind.  It  gradu- 
ated only  one  student  in  1864,  conducted  a prepara- 
tory school  for  a few  years  and  then  folded.  How- 
ever, in  1856,  the  Legislature  had  chartered  the 
Maryland  School  of  Agriculture  which  settled  down 
upon  the  old  Rossburg  Estate  at  College  Park.  This 
school  successfully  survived  the  War  and  was 
destined  to  bring  back  to  the  University  its  under- 
graduate schools — as  well  as  a football  team.  But 
more  about  that,  anon,  kids! 

* * * 

Judge:  “Are  you  sure  this  man  was  drunk?” 

Cop:  “Well,  he  was  carrying  a manhole  cover 
and  said  he  was  taking  it  home  to  play  on  his 
vietrola.” 


"MEET  YOU  AT  ALBRECHTS 

That’s  a familiar  phrase  around  these  parts, 
for  through  the  years  Maryland  Students  have 
come  to  regard  ALBRECHT’S  as  much  a part  of 
campus  life  as  football  games,  dances,  or  bull 
sessions.  And  little  wonder!!!  HERE  just  across 
the  Boulevard  from  the  SOUTH  GATE  amid  the 
friendliest  atmposhere  you’ll  find  a wide  array 
of  college  needs:  Drugs , Cosmetics,  Tobaccos 
and  GOOD  FOOD  (from  a snack  to  a full-course 
dinner)  ...  so  join  the  crowd  as  it  heads  for 
ALBRECHT’S  . . . you’ll  find  your  friends  there 
before,  between,  and  after  classes.  . . . 

“See  you  at  ALBRECHT’S" 

that's  ALBRECHTS  PHARMACY 

Corner  COLLEGE  AVE.  and  the  BOULEVARD 


* 

WELCOME 

ALL  MARYLAND  STUDENTS 

THE  STUDENTS  SUPPLY 
STORE 

"ON  THE  CAMPUS " 

* 
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represents  one  of  the  finest  we  ever 
had  at  College  Park,  and  surely  the 
most  representative  and  toughest 
in  our  nine  years  coaching  at  Mary- 
land.” 

The  first  two  games  that  have 
been  played  were  against  foes  as 
different  as  night  and  day.  Mary- 
land walked  all  over  Missouri  last 
year  and  suffered  one  of  its  two 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  U.C.L.A. 

Next  game  on  the  Terps  schedule 
will  be  at  Waco,  Texas  against 
George  Sauer’s  Baylor  Bears.  The 
game  will  be  played  out  under  the 
stars.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  only  losses  Maryland  took  last 
year  came  at  night. 

Four  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
teams  will  be  played  this  year. 
Wake  Forest  (October  8— Dad’s 
Day)  and  South  Carolina  (October 
29  — Homecoming)  are  home 
games;  North  Carolina  (October 
15)  and  Clemson  (November  12) 
are  away  contests. 


GOOD  MUSIC  means 
GOOD  LISTENING! 

★ 

for  your  choice  he  it 

Popular  - Classical  - Progressive 
Find  it  first  at  the 
RECORD  CENTER! 
Hear  it  first  on 
STATION  WMUC  (610  kc) 
★ 

for  your  listening  pleasure 
Listen  to 

the  LATE  SHOW 
Mon.-Thurs. — 11:30-12  Midnight 

Visit  the 

RECORD  CENTER 
7404  Baltimore  Blvd. 


PATRICK  HAYES  CONCERTS 

REGIMENTAL  BAND 
AND  MASSED  PIPERS 

of  the 

SCOTS  GUARDS 

( Queen  Elizabeth’s  Buckingham 
Palace  Household  Troops) 

with 

HIGHLAND  DANCERS 

A Fabulous  Spectacle  of  Marching 
Ceremonies,  Exhilarating  Music, 
and  Exciting  Dances 

SUNDAY,  OCT.  9—3:00  P.M. 

ULINE  ARENA 
3rd  and  M STREETS,  N.E. 

Tickets:  $150  - $2.00  - $2.50  - $3.50 

HAYES  CONCERT  BUREAU 
(Campbell’s) 

1108  G St.,  N.W.  NA.  8-7151 


Syracuse  is  the  other  away  foe, 
with  L.S.U.  and  George  Washing- 
ton rounding  out  the  home  sched- 
ule. The  Bayou  Boys  will  meet  the 
Liners  on  November  5 and  G.W. 
closes  out  the  campaign  on  No- 
vember 19.  That  is,  until  the  Terps 
receive  an  Orange  Bowl  bid ! 

* * * 

Walking  down  an  old  country 
road,  a farmer  suddenly  came  upon 
an  elephant  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Scarcely  believing 
his  eyes,  he  pinched  himself  and 
continued  walking  along  the  road, 
mumbling  something  about  laying 
off  the  liquor.  Having  walked  some 
hundred  yards  or  so,  he  stopped  in 
amazement,  for  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  was  another  elephant, 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  first 
elephant.  This  was  too  much. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  to 
this  second  elephant,  “but  what 
are  you  and  your  friend  up  the 
road  doing  just  sitting  out  here?” 

The  elephant  smiled.  “We’re 
playing  bookends.” 


Let 


FINERCRAFT  be  YOUR  PERSONAL  VALET 


because  FINERCRAFT  provides  you  with  the  ONLY  complete  valet  service 
in  College  Park — Quality  Cleaning  and  Laundry  - Expert  Tailoring 

Tux  Rental  - Shoe  Repairing 

ONE  STOP  at 

; ~ 7411  BALTIM0RE  BLVD. 

will  keep  you  neat 

"cMeacL  to  JteeJ.  Se^uiced."  from  head  to  feet. 


wercra/ 


KIERNAN'S 

Jimmie  Porter,  Prop. 

WELCOME  FRESHMEN! 

Chaney’s  Garage 

8200  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 

Opposite  The  South  Gate 

For  the  newest,  most  up-to-date 
service  possible,  be  sure  to  try 
Chaney’s  Garage.  The  very  finest 
for  your  car.  Visit  our  modem 

BERWYN 

College  Park,  Md. 

garage  today. 

Full  Line  of  Beverages 

BUY  AT 

ESSO 

SIGN 

TOBACCO  - SOFT  DRINKS 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 

WA  7-9710  WA  7-0953 
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“Gee,  you  tango  funny." 


SEPTEMBER,  1955 
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( Continued  from  Page  9) 


Before  the  athlete  could  make 
any  kind  of  a reply  to  the  ques- 
tions, Shrimpy  approached  the  two 
and  let  them  in  on  the  big  news. 
“Beer’s  ready,  come  and  get  it. 
We’re  going  to  have  some  enter- 
tainment, too,  if  you  want  to  go 
into  the  living  room  to  see  it.” 

The  two  boys  emerged  from  the 
hall  and  walked  into  the  living 
room  like  two  long  lost  compan- 
ions, talking  about  the  weather, 
the  movies,  baseball,  football,  girls, 
or  anything  else  that  you  might 
want  to  discuss,  except  for  the  one 
untouchable  subject,  fraternities, 
which  remains  untouched  i n 
speech,  but  not  in  thought. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening 
went  by  relatively  fast  with  the 
singing  of  a few  rounds  of  the 
school’s  drinking  song,  and  a few 
light  jokes  thrown  into  the  con- 
versation. The  beer  was  drunk, 
yelled  for,  spilled,  and  hidden 
when  the  dreaded  (and  beloved) 
member  of  the  Inter-Fraternity 
Council  enters  in  the  party,  But, 
asi  es  la  vida ! 

At  long  last  the  rushees  dis- 
persed in  the  many  general  direc- 
tions that  make  their  course  of 
direction  to  their  dormitories  or 
boarding  houses,  looking  like  many 
ants  running  from  their  ruined 
home. 

Eddie  loosened  his  tie  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  “Hell,  it’s  hot  in 
here,”  he  said  to  Stu  and  Shrimpy 
and  started  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 


LOOK  FRESHMEN! 

The  Best  Haircuts 
For  Only  75c 

BERWYN  BARBERS 

Seven  Chairs — No  Waiting 

RIGHT  AT  SECOND  LIGHT 
GOING  SOUTH  ON  U.S.  1 

5002  Berwyn  Rd.  College  Park 

C.  Mayo  Attick,  Manager 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 


Visit  our  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Personal  loans  and  checking  accounts,  and  2'/2% 
paid  on  savings.  Every  banking  and  trust  facil- 
ity. Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties. 14  different  offices  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 

I Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


A Swede  and  a Finn  went  into 
a bar  early  one  evening  and  started 
drinking  furiously.  Not  one  word 
was  spoken  as  they  guzzled  drink 
after  drink. 

At  3 a.m.  the  Swede  lifted  his 
glass  above  his  head  and  said, 
“Skoal!” 

“Say!”  thundered  the  Finn,  “did 
we  come  here  to  talk  or  to  drink  ?” 
* * * 

Wolf’s  motto:  “Let  us  prey.” 

* * * 

An  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
was  to  be  examined  for  dismissal. 
The  first  question  he  was  asked 
was:  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  get  out  of  here.” 

The  inmate  replied:  “I’m  going 
to  get  me  a sling  shot  and  come 
back  and  break  every  damn  win- 
down  in  this  place!” 

After  another  six  months  in  his 
padded  cell,  he  was  again  question- 
ed. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  get  a job,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Fine,”  said  the  examiner.  “And 
then  what?” 

“Then  I’m  going  to  buy  a big 
car.” 

“Good.” 

“And  then,  I’m  going  to  meet  a 
beautiful  girl.” 

“That’s  wonderful.” 

“Then  I’m  going  to  take  her  out 
driving  on  a lonely  road.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I’m  going  to  grab  her 
garter,  make  a sling  shot,  and  come 
back  here  and  break  every  window 
in  the  place.” 


They  parted  at  the  corner, 

She  whispered  with  a sigh 
“I’ll  be  home  tomorrow  night.” 
He  answered,  “So  will  I.” 

* * * 

Then  there’s  the  story  of  the 
lawyer  who  sat  up  all  night  try- 
ing to  break  a widow’s  will. 

* * * 

Prosecuting  Attorney:  “You 

mean  to  say  you  had  16  beers  and 
didn’t  leave  the  table  once  the 
night  of  the  murder?” 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Eat  Hamburgers 


a, 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MO. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 
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Typical  Freshman 


BEANIE  . . . Identifies  freshman,  makes  money  for 
beanie  manufacturers.  Reports  say  ’55  models 
may  come  out  with  jets  instead  of  propeller. 


COAT  . . . Multi-colored,  typical  freshman  garb. 
Serves  to  hid  rapidly  beating  heart,  high  school 
sweat-shirt. 


PENCILS,  RULER  . . . Enables  freshman  to  fill  out 
train  tickets,  registration  forms,  draw  lines 
through  courses  already  filled  up,  jot  down 
phone  numbers,  etc. 


MAPS,  diagrams,  forms,  etc.  ...  No  registration  is 
complete  without  these  handy  unidentifiable 
forms  that  tell  you  where  you  just  were.  Usual- 
ly covered  with  barely  legible  symbols  that 
stand  for  nothing. 


SPECTACLES  . . . Worn  to  impress  upperclassmen, 
folks  back  home.  Useful  in  long  range  cheat- 
ing and  copying.  Also  in  occasional  studying 
by  lights  in  grill. 


BAGGY  TROUSERS  . . . Baggy  material. 


BUCKS  . . . Carefully  broken  in  over  summer,  per- 
fection attained  when  they  have  that  “to  hell 
with  it  all”  air.  Shoestrings  not  necessary,  nor 

polish. 
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A little  boy  went  to  school  for  the  first  time  and 
the  teacher  explained  to  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  washroom  at  any  time  he  should  raise 
two  fingers. 

The  little  boy,  looking  very  puzzled,  asked,  “How’s 

that  going  to  stop  it?” 

* * * 

Doubtfully  the  young  mother  examined  the  toy. 
“Isn’t  this  rather  complicated  for  a small  child?” 
she  asked. 

“It’s  an  educational  toy,  madam,  replied  the  shop 
assistant.  “It’s  designed  to  adjust  a child  to  live  in 
the  world  today.  Anyway  he  puts  it  together  it  is 
wrong.” 

* * * 

A knight  of  olden  days,  called  away  to  the  wars, 
locked  his  beautiful  wife  in  a suit  of  armor.  Then 
he  gave  the  keys  to  his  best  friend  with  the  admoni- 
tion, “If  I don’t  return  in  six  months,  use  this  key 
to  set  my  wife  free.” 

He  then  galloped  off  to  the  wars.  About  10  miles 
from  home  he  saw  a huge  cloud  of  dust  approaching 
him  from  the  direction  of  home.  His  trusted  friend 
galloped  up  and  said : 

“You  gave  me  the  wrong  key.” 


"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 


FOR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  OLD  LINE,  you  may  receive  a ticket  to  the 
Langley  Theatre  in  Langley  Park.  In  addition  to 
any  inadvertent  errors  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
tentional error.  Fill  out  the  form  below  with  the 
first  error  you  find , and  mail  it  to  us  (envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card)  and  you  may 
receive  a free  Langley  ticket. 

One  ticket  will  be  awarded  to  each  of  twenty  con- 
testants each  issue.  The  tickets  are  usable  any  time 
within  the  month  following  the  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the 
miscue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  OLD  LINE 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad : 


Name  

Address  


A pink  elephant,  a green  rat,  and  a yellow  snake 
walked  into  a cocktail  bar. 

“You’re  a little  early  boys,”  said  the  bartender, 
“he  ain’t  here  yet.” 

* * * 

“It’s  the  furniture  company,”  his  wife  informed 
him  in  a whisper,  “They’ve  come  for  the  piano.” 

“But  I gave  you  money  for  the  next  installment,” 
he  reminded  her. 

“I  know  dear,”  she  answered  placidly,  “I’m  going 
to  pay  them  as  soon  as  they  get  it  downstairs.  I’ve 
decided  to  have  it  in  the  living  room.” 

* * * 

Prof. : “A  fool  can  ask  more  questions  than  a wise 
man  can  answer.” 

Student:  “No  wonder  so  many  of  us  flunk  in  our 
exams.” 

* * * 

Showgirl:  “I  want  you  to  vaccinate  me  where  it 
won’t  show.” 

Doctor:  “O.K.,  but  my  fee  is  ten  dollars  in  ad- 
vance.” 

Showgirl:  “Why  in  advance?” 

Doctor:  “Because  I often  weaken  in  such  cases 
and  don’t  charge  anything.” 


UDffD®  Subscription 


YOU  WON’T  need  a needle  to  keep  your  friends 
in  stitches  throughout  the  coming  year  . . . 
Join  Santa’s  little  helpers  by  investing  one  dollar 
for  a year’s  gift  subscription  to  the  Old  Line. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


Please  enter  my  subscription  to  your  magazine 
( ) 1 YEAR;  ( ) 2 YEARS;  ( ) 3 YEARS 
$1.00  $2.00  $3.00 
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-V«ry  v*lL  IhM.  Ill  “ 


Jre^ltman  Couple 


Smile  Pretty 


R.O.T.C.,  What’s  that? 


Boy!  AM  we  do  is  walk. 


So  this  is  College 


Wide-eyed  and  ready  to  go,  Pat  Miller  and  Vernon  Briggs 
are  a shining  example  of  typical  freshmen.  Both  are  gradu- 
ates of  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School,  but  by  now  that 
is  in  the  past.  If  you  look  real  hard  you  may  find  them  among 
the  other  thousands  of  freshmen,  but  we  doubt  that  you 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  their  classmates,  as 
all  freshmen  seem  to  wear  the  same  expression  on  their 
faces. 

Here’s  our  good  luck  slap  on  the  back  to  all  Freshmen; 
stay  with  it,  keep  your  chin  up  . . . and  of  course  be  sure  to 
read  the  OLD  LINE. 


It’s  a long  walk,  but  they’ll  make  it. 


COUPLE  OF  THE  MONTH 
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Her  dress  was  tight  . . . 

She  scarce  could  breathe; 

She  sneezed  aloud 

And  there  stood  Eve. 

* * * 

“I’ll  teach  you  to  kiss  my  daugh- 
ter, you  scoundrel.” 

“Ha,  I’ve  learned  already.” 

* * * 

Cosmo:  “Why  does  your  Grand- 
ma just  sit  there  and  read  the 
Bible  all  day?” 

Pasternak:  “She’s  crammin’  for 
finals.” 

* * * 

“Do  you  know  what  the  burglar 
who  broke  into  the  SAE  house  last 
night  got?” 

“Yeah  . . . pledged.” 

* * * 

Jane:  “Johnny,  you’re  the  light 
of  my  life.” 

Jane’s  Father  (at  the  head  of 
the  stairs) : “Put  that  light  out 
and  come  to  bed.” 


A collegiate  staggered  into  the 
Blue  Danube  one  night  and  in  a 
loud  voice  yelled,  “When  I drink, 
everybody  drinks !”  He  sum- 
moned everyone  to  the  bar — the 
musicians,  hatcheck  girls,  waiters, 
and  guests.  Everybody  took  a 
drink.  When  he  finished  his 
whiskey,  he  yelled  again,  “When 
I take  another  drink,  everybody 
takes  another  drink.” 

Once  more  everyone  gathered 
around  the  bar.  They  even  called 
in  the  taxi  drivers,  doormen,  and 
a cop  from  the  corner.  When  he 
finished  that  one  the  drunk  took  a 
dollar  out  of  his  pocket  and 
slapped  it  on  the  bar.  “When  I 
pay,”  he  screamed  “everybody 
pays !” 

* * * 

The  husband  answering  the 
phone  said:  “I  don’t  know,  call  up 
the  weather  bureau,”  and  hung  up. 

“What  was  that?”  asked  his 
wife. 

“Some  fellow  asked  if  the  coast 
was  clear.” 


Question : If  east  is  east,  and 
west  is  west,  where  is  the  twain? 

Answer:  On  the  twacks. 

* =H  * 

Stone  Age  Lover’s  Slogan:  I 

came,  I saw,  I conked  her. 

*1*  H*  H* 

Mama:  “This  is  our  new  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Jones.  Kiss  the  pretty 
lady,  Junior. 

Junior:  “No!  I’m  afraid.” 

Mama:  “Why,  Junior,  what  an 
awful  thing  to  say!” 

Junior:  “Well,  she  might  slap 
me  like  she  slapped  papa.” 

* * * 

Willie:  “Every  night  I dream  of 
a sign  on  a door  and  I push  it  and 
push  it,  but  I can’t  open  it!” 

Bogus : “What  does  the  sign 
say?” 

Willie:  “Pull.” 

* * * 

“What  happened  to  that  dizzy 
blonde  your  husband  used  to  run 
around  with?” 

“I  dyed  my  hair.” 


| Time  Out  for  ;j 

ATTENTION  ALL  CAMPUS  ARTISTS! 

Refreshment 

Look  for  the  announcement  of  the  OLD  LINE'S 

MEANS  TIME  TO  ENJOY 

cover  contest  in  the  October  Homecoming  issue.  Big 

money;  the  chance  of  a lifetime;  opening  new  hori- 
zons to  all  aspiring  but  struggling  young  artists.  This 

opportunity  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  immediate 
success. 

ICE  CREAM  : 

Instructions,  rules,  and  deadlines  will  be  stated  in 

Always  Tops  in  Taste  ;jj 

the  next  issue. 

1 

Be  sure  to  look  for  the  big  announcement  . . . 

Meadow  Gold 
Products  Co. 
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SHORT  COURSE  IN  SAVING 

Save  — Buy  Used  Books 


Similar  savings  on  texts  for  Enlish  1,  2,  5,  6 and  8;  History  1 and  51;  Math  1,  6,  6,  11,  14,  15  and  17;  Psy- 
chology 1;  Zoo  5 — in  fact  for  most  any  course  at  Maryland  U. 

Professor  Ter' pin  suggests  you  buy  'em  at  and  when 
you're  through  with  them  sell  them  to  Maryland  Book  Exchange 

MARYLAND  BOOK  EXCHANGE 


Opposite  to  South  Gate 


College  Park 


Enjoy  both  sides  of  smoking  pleasure 


—tkti  a Qwoii&i! 


Switch  to  Cavaliers!  Light  up  and  taste  that  I you  don’t  agree  with  thousands  of  smokers  who 
wonderful,  welcome  flavor  — so  light,  smooth  ' are  switching  to  king-size  Cavaliers  — and  get- 
and  easy!  Try  a pack  of  Cavaliers  today.  See  if  j ting  an  extra  measure  of  smoking  enjoyment. 


• You  can’t  help  but  notice  smart 
smokers  everywhere  are  shifting 
to  king-size  Cavaliers.  Try  them 
and  find  out  what  a pleasure 
smoking  can  he  when  the  smoke 
feels  so  mild  and  tastes  so  good! 

Cavaliers  give  you  the  world’s 
aristocratic  tobaccos  blended  in 
an  extra  length.  There  is  no  better 
natural  filter!  There  is  no  finer 
source  of  delightful  flavor ! 
Today’s  the  day.  Get  Cavaliers  . . . 
get  all  the  extras!  The  extra 
enjoyment  of  extra  length,  extra 
flavor  ...  at  no  extra  cost! 


CAVALIERS  ARE  KING-SIZE 

yet  priced  no  higher  than  leading 
regular-size  cigarettes! 


KING-SIZE  CAVALIER 


EXTRA  LENGTH  . . . EXTRA  FLAVOR  . . . EXTRA  VALUE! 


WILL 


Volume  XXII 
Number  2 


1955 

University  of 
Marylana  " 


Compare  The  Cuts  Of  Pipe  Tobacco 

See  Why  Edgeworth  Smokes  Coolest . . . Never  Bites  Your  Tongue 


Edgeworth’s  Way  with  White  Burley 
Has  Never  Been  Equalled 
Your  true  tobacco  expert  will  tell  you 
that  white  hurleys  are  the  world’s 
coolest  smoking  tobaccos.  Edgeworth 
is  a blend  of  white  hurleys  only — 
aged  like  fine  wine,  for  years.  Of 
course,  other  tobaccos  use  white  bur- 
ley,  too — but  nobody  yet  has  found 
out  just  how  to  blend  and  process 
tobacco  to  give  it  the  even-burning, 
cool-smoking  character  that  Edge- 
worth  “Ready-Rubbed”  has  main- 
tained. 

What  “ Ready-Rubbed ” Means 
to  Your  Smoking  Pleasure 

Old  time  smokers  knew  the  secret  of 
cool,  even  burning.  They  carefully 


Made  Right... Cut  Right  and  Packed  Right ! 


Three  Months  in  a Duck  Blind 

A duck  hunter  left  an  unopened  Edge- 
worth  pouch  in  his  blind  for  three 
months.  When  he  discovered  it  the  to- 
bacco was  still  mellow  and  cool  smoking! 


Edgeworth  tobacco  leaves 
our  plant  with  just  the  right 
moisture  content  for  a cool, 
no-bite  smoke.  You  can  be 
sure  every  pouch  will  be 
that  way  when  you  open  it, 
because  only  Edgeworth 
has  the  Seal-Pak  pouch. 
Sealed  air-and-water  tight, 
it  promises  you  fresher  to- 
bacco than  any  other  type  of 
pocket  pack.  No  bulky  cor- 
ners in  your  pocket  either. 


“hand-rubbed”  their  tobacco  until  it 
crumbled  into  chunks  of  just  the 
right  size.  Now  Edgeworth  does  all 
this  for  you  before  the  tobacco  is 
packaged.  An  ingenious,  exclusive 
process  “ready-rubs”  Edgeworth  into 
chunks  that  pack  right  in  your  pipe, 
giving  you  a cool,  leisurely  smoke 
with  never  a touch  of  tongue  bite. 


FOR  A COOL  MIXTURE 
TRY  HOLIDAY 


A “custom”  blend 
of  five  tobaccos  se- 
lected for  mildness 
and  aroma.  The 
only  mixture  in  the 
Seal-Pak  pouch. 


YOU’RE  SMARTER  SMOKING 

Edgeworth 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


Get  this  guaranteed  “Olde  London”  Pipe 
and  two  full-size  pouches  of  Edgeworth 
tobacco  for  only  $1.00.  The  pipe  is  fine, 
hand-rubbed  imported  briar  . . . with  gen- 
uine hard  rubber  bit  . . . carbonized  bowl  for 
cooler  smoking.  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to 
supply  you,  use  this  handy  order  blank. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


_State_ 


Mail  with  $1.00  to  Olde  London Larus  & 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  PIPE  TOBACCO  FOR  OVER  HALF  A CENTURY  j | 
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THIS  IS  the  Homecoming  issue  and  we  picked  the 
enthusiastic  lass  on  the  cover  to  put  you  in  the 
mood.  For  more  about  enthusiasm  and  the  cheering 
squad,  see  page  3.  The  cover  photo  was  taken  by 
chief  photographer,  Vic  Holm. 

Many  jokes  and  jests  are  made  here  and  there 
throughout  Old  Line  pages  about  our  staunch  grads. 
We  are  especially  proud  of  them  however,  and  we 
hope  you  take  note  of  the  story  by  John  Douglass 
Wallop,  III,  one  of  our  more  famous  graduates. 
We  also  boast  of  this  graduate  as  a past  editor  of 
the  Old  Line  in  1941  -42. 

Laugh  awhile  and  we’ll  be  seeing  you  at  the 
Homecoming  game  . . . 

—THE  EDITOR 
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COCKTAIL  PARTY 

People  grasping 
Cocktail  glasses 
People  smoking 
People  drinking, 
Coughing,  choking, 
Getting  stinking. 

Some  discreetly. 

Boiled  or  fried. 

Some  completely 
Ossified. 

Liquors  spilling, 

Trousers  sopping, 

Steady  swilling 
Bodies  dropping, 

Glasses  falling 
On  the  floor, 

People  calling, 

“Drop  some  more.” 
Bodies  steaming, 

Morals  stretching, 

Women  screaming, 
Freshmen  retching. 
Heavy  smoking 
Air  gets  thicker, 
Someone  croaking 
“No  more  liquor.” 
WHAT?  WHAT??? 

NO  MORE  LIQUOR  . . 
People  snicker, 
Unbelieving, 

No  more  liquor? 

Let’s  be  leaving. 

No  more  drinking? 
Groans  and  hisses. 

What  a stinking 
Party  this  is. 


ALTHOUGH  most  Homecomers 
are  only  interested  in  how  the 
Terps  do  this  Saturday,  it  always 
takes  two  to  football.  Facing  Tat- 
um’s Terrors  on  the  gridiron  when 
all  festivities  are  out  of  the  way 
will  be  Rex  Enright’s  South  Caro- 
lina Gamecocks.  Enright  is  in  his 
fifteenth  season  as  head  coach  and 
realizing  his  defensive  deficiencies, 
says  that  the  Gamecocks  will  have 
to  score  often  and  hope  that  they 
can  score  enough  to  win  a majority 
of  their  games.  If  South  Carolina 
is  to  score,  most  of  the  points  will 
come  by  passing.  In  Mackie  Pric- 
kett,  175-pound  junior  and  native 
South  Carolinian,  Enright  has  last 
year’s  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
total  offense  leader  with  829  yards. 
Prickett  also  lead  the  ACC  in  for- 
ward passing,  completing  G8  out 
of  116  for  628  yards.  On  defense, 
Mackie  intercepted  six  tosses, 
which  left  him  tied  for  the  con- 
ference lead. 

The  Gamecocks  also  list  two  fine 
running  halfbacks  in  Carl  Brazell, 
co-captain,  and  Mike  Caskey.  Of 
the  two  Caskey  does  more  running, 
with  Brazell,  the  best  pass  receiver 
in  the  ACC  and  a favorite  target 
of  Prickett’s  heaves.  Caskey  fin- 
ished second  to  the  Terps  Ron 
Waller  in  rushing  last  year.  Waller 
had  an  8.8  average  and  Caskey  a 
6.7. 

Last  year  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
Maryland  romped  to  a 20-0  victoi'y 


over  Enright’s  charges,  the  first 
shutout  suffered  by  the  Gamecocks 
since  1950.  Also  recapping,  we  find 
that  in  last  season’s  Homecoming 
contest,  the  Terps  scored  early  and 
often  to  walk  off  with  a 42-14  win 
over  an  outclassed  North  Caro- 
lina State  eleven. 

FULL  OF  PEP,  and  always  pre- 
sent are  the  cheering  squad, 
headed  by  Audrey  Nicoloudis.  This 
year  the  squad  has  been  ushered 
onto  the  football  field  at  every 
game  in  flashing  convertibles,  and 
are  displaying  some  wonderful  en- 
thusiam,  which  the  crowd  seems 
to  reflect. 

The  cheerleaders  are  a popular 
bunch  and  after  television  at  the 
U.C.L.A.  game  last  month,  put 
on  the  pep  and  steam  at  the 
away  game  in  New  York.  Macy’s 
department  store  in  New  York 
even  inquired  as  to  the  makings 
of  their  pom-poms  as  they  had 
been  admired  by  so  many  football 
fans.  Last  year  the  squad  was 
also  asked  to  pick  the  cheering 
squad  at  Bladensburg  High  School 
here  in  Maryland. 

But,  behind  the  glory  comes 
many  hours  of  hard  practice,  times 
when  leg  cramps  prevent  some  of 
the  squad  from  cheering  and  burn- 
ed faces  after  a pep-rally.  Then 
there  is  always  the  “feeling-no- 
pain”  collegiate  who  always  wants 
to  come  down  out  of  the  stands 
and  give  the  squad  some  help. 
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Audrey  is  very  complimen- 
tary of  the  student  body  as  a cheer- 
ing section.  Especially  when  the 
score  is  a close  one,  or  if  our  oppo- 
nents are  great  rivals. 

Audrey’s  assistant  on  the  squad, 
Judy  Levin  agrees  with  Audrey 
when  it  comes  to  the  topic  of  cheer- 
leaders. “Cheerleaders  from  other 
schools  are  always  so  friendly  and 
receptive,’’  says  Audrey,  “and  they 
can  really  make  you  welcome  when 
you  are  in  a strange  town.” 

The  Editors  would  love  to  give 
you  an  exclusive  about  the  newly 
chosen  cheerleaders,  but  that  will 
be  disclosed  only  at  the  Home- 
coming game.  So  we’ll  all  have  to 
wait  until  then  for  the  latest  news 
about  the  cheering  squad. 


AFTER  a thorough  study 
throughout  America,  Tis  A. 
Glossary  has  made  known  to  all 
the  world  and  “Old  Line”  readers, 
the  five  sweetest  sayings  in  the 
English  language: 

1— “I  love  You.” 

2 — “Dinner  is  served.” 

3 — “Sleep  ’til  noon.” 

4 — “Keep  the  change.” 

5 — “Here’s  that  five.” 

ECENTLY  TWO  seniors  were 
overheard  talking  in  one  of 
the  local  pubs  around  campi.  They 
were  discussing  the  subject  of 
study.  Joe  Collegei,  a well-known 
party  boy,  was  querying  his  friend 
on  the  amount  of  time  he  spent 
with  his  books.  “About  ten  min- 
utes a week”  was  the  bland  reply. 
Joe,  rather  taken  back,  exclaimed, 
‘“Gawd,  man,  where  do  you  find 
the  time?” 


Surely  every  college  student,  at 
one  time  or  another,  has  considered 
the  odds  on  the  subject  of  cheat- 
ing. It  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
anyone  who  spends  less  than  ten 
minutes  per  week  at  ye  olde  desk 
must  have  some  strategem,  some 
legerdemain,  whereby  he  can  pass 
the  exams.  A few  students  might 
prefer  to  marry  the  Dean.  Others 
might  make  out  with  the  instruc- 
tor; but,  for  the  masses,  these 
methods  are  wholly  inadequate. 
And  so  we  approach  the  field  of 
sophisty — and  what  a field  it  is ! 


Samual  Butler,  noted  English 
author  and  writer  of  The  Way  of 
All  Flesh,  once  said,  “Doubtless 
the  pleasure  is  as  great  of  being 
cheated  as  to  cheat.”  This  clearly 
illustrates  one  important  facet  of 
the  art.  Not  only  will  you  get 
better  grades  on  exams,  but  in- 
structors will  become  more  cheer- 
ful; good  humored.  Similarly, 
Logan  Pearsall  Smith  declared,  “It 
is  almost  worthwhile  to  be  cheat- 
ed ; people’s  little  frauds  have  an 
interest  which  more  than  repays 
what  they  cost  me.”  Again,  the 
double  dividend. 

But  to  some,  the  word  “cheat” 
creates  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Let  us  analyze  this  situation  more 
carefully.  Everyone  in  the  world, 
from  king  to  rogue,  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  committed  some 
fraudulence;  whether  it  be  a 
single  glance  at  a restricted  paper, 
or  the  smuggling  of  heroin  into 
the  sanitorium  at  Kentucky.  So: — 
it  all  boils  down  to  a matter  of 
subtlety.  It’s  not  the  art  of  chi- 
canery which  is  abhored,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done.  Quite 
true. 

The  student  who  carries  crib 
notes  into  an  exam  or  consistently 
thugs  material  from  his  neighbor’s 
paper  is,  indeed,  ill-bred ; common. 
He  has  no  imagination,  no  scien- 
tific approach ; and  what  is  worse, 
gives  wiliness  a bad  name.  But  the 
student  who  can  beguile  with  crea- 
tion, with  inspiration,  is  truely  to 
be  admired. 

Consider  the  case  of  Zelda 
Scumfreitz,  Spanish  major.  Sem- 
ester after  semester  her  advisor 
warned  her  to  get  out  of  language 
before  it  was  too  late ; she  simply 
didn’t  have  it.  Zelda,  rapidly  be- 
coming despondent  over  her  fail- 
ure, searched  for  an  answer.  Final- 
ly she  had  it.  The  following  fall, 
upon  returning  to  school,  friends 
were  surprised  to  find  Zelda  mar- 
ried and  going  to  have  a child. 
That  year  she  made  a 4.0,  eventu- 
ally graduated,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after  (but  never  became  a 
mother).  It  seems  she  and  a very 
small  Spaniard  (having  a broad 


knowledge  of  both  English  and 
Spanish)  had  pulled  off  the  great- 
est deceit  of  the  century. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
two  electrical  engineers  who  de- 
signed and  built  a pair  of  minia- 
ture tranceivers  (transmitter-re- 
ceiver combined).  While  one  stu- 
dent radioed  the  question  across 
campi  to  his  cohort,  he,  in  turn, 
transmitted  the  answer.  Very 
clever,  although  a failure.  The 
adroit  boys  unknowingly  selected 
the  same  frequency  as  the  campus 
police  radio. 

There’s  no  stopping  here.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Rodger  who  is 
now  (poor  lad!)  out  of  school.  Al- 
though his  method  is  not  recom- 
mended, it  does  merit  a word.  This 
brash  boy  sauntered  into  his  His- 
tory 5 class  one  day  carrying  a 
mattress.  He  asked  his  professor 
if  he  might  take  the  exam  while 
lying  on  the  floor  as  he  had  a back- 
ache. The  professor  didn’t  give 
a hoot  what  physical  position  the 
student  was  in  during  the  exam, 
just  as  long  as  he  took  it.  What 
he  didn’t  know  was  that  the  night 
before  test  time,  Rodger  had 
sneaked  into  the  classroom  and 
written  important  dates  and  names 
on  the  ceiling.  Unfortunately,  he 
never  got  away  with  it.  Three 
weeks  later  the  prof  quandered 
over  how  Rodger  could  carry  a 
heavy  mattress  all  the  way  across 
campi  with  a backache.  Very  un- 
fortunate case. 

Now  it’s  up  to  you.  Think.  Think 
of  newer  and  better  ways  to  outwit. 
Think  of  cheating  as  a science  to 
be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the 
higher  intellegensia.  Above  all, 
think  of  those  better  grades ; more 
time  for  parties ; more  time  for  the 
grill.  Start  off  by  following  these 
three  important  rules: 

1.  Sit  in  front  of  the  room — 
you’ll  never  be  suspected 
there. 

2.  Make  necessary  devices  out 
of  vegetable  matter — you 
can  eat  the  evidence. 

3.  Carry  a gun — if  caught, 
shoot  your  way  out. 
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MARYLAND’S  BIG  RED 


Red  and 


MEET  THE  “Early  Bird  of 
Early  Week” — that’s  me!  I 
showed  up  bag  and  baggage  a good 
four  hours  before  any  of  the  other 
girls  in  the  band  arrived  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hall.  Things  couldn’t  get 
underway  fast  enough  for  me,  the 
latest  addition  to  the  majorette 
squad.  I guess  the  other  forty  or 
fifty  newcomers  to  the  band  felt 
the  same  way  because  things  be- 
gan to  jump  the  minute  the  group 
was  assembled. 

I entered  the  armory  with 
“Beau”  who  wanted  to  try-out  for 
the  colorguard.  We  met  Joan  Hub- 
bell,  co-captain  of  the  majorette 
squad,  and  Mr.  Landers,  director 


White  as  seen  from  among 

by  Margie  Gates 


of  the  band,  on  the  steps.  I was 
so  excited  about  seeing  them  again 
that  I didn’t  even  make  the  proper 
introductions.  B.  J.  Stubbs,  our 
other  co-captain,  was  awaiting  us 
in  the  lounge  where  we  joined 
Ronda  Bibler  and  Judy  Lewis  to 
talk  about  who  got  married,  en- 
gaged etc.  over  the  summer.  We 
would  have  gone  on  all  day  had 
not  Tom  Shipley,  band  president, 
approached  us  accompanied  by  a 
tall,  dark,  pleasant  looking  man 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  new  co- 
director of  the  Red  and  White 
Band.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  seemed 
an  easy-going  fellow,  is  the  loss  of 
the  University  of  Montana  Band, 


ranks. 


we  were  told.  We  also  found  out 
at  practice  that  he  is  not  so  easy- 
going. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  left 
us  that  we  heard  him  strike  up 
the  band  and  head  for  the  practice 
field.  We  followed  as  far  as  the 
closest  spot  of  shade  from  the 
broiling  September  sun. 

“Doc”  Swanson  joined  us  to  in- 
troduce Sgt.  Ronny  Cloud,  who 
was  borrowed  from  the  AF  to  help 
drill  the  band  and  train  “Doc”  to 
replace  “Uncle  Bill  Stokes”  as 
drum  major.  “Doc”  is  now  wear- 
ing the  tall,  white  fur  hat  and  fac- 
ing all  the  problems  that  go  with 
it — very  well,  too. 
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My  fellow  majorette  and  room- 
mate, Betty  Raynor  showed  up 
late  Monday  night  but  Tuesday 
morning  we  were  on  time  for  7 :30 
breakfast  with  the  band.  When 
we  showed  up  at  practice  the  band 
was  learning  their  formations  for 
the  halftime  show  of  our  first  and 
biggest  home  game,  with  UCLA. 
Barbara  Bolgianno  with  her  Ocean 
City  tan  finally  arrived  to  complete 
our  squad.  When  the  newspaper 
photographers  arrived,  we  being 
girls  and  lazy  ones  at  that,  didn’t 
mind  interrupting  our  practice  for 
a few  pictures. 

We  shared  the  practice  field  and 
the  rest  of  the  campus  as  well  with 
the  football  squad  since  we  were 
the  only  two  groups  on  the  “hill.” 
Of  course,  the  sorority  houses  were 
also  humming  with  rush  prepara- 
tions. 

As  “Early  Week”  progressed  re- 
hearsals became  a little  more 
strenuous.  Blisters  and  sunburn 
seemed  to  be  the  most  common  ail- 
ments and  our  orders  were  a little 
more  exacting.  We  taught  the 
band  a dance  step  to  “Alexander’s 
Rag  Time  Band.”  We  declared  it 
was  simple,  “not  so  simple,”  they 
answered,  “while  playing  an  in- 
strument.” But  no  matter  how 
they  complained  about  practice 
the  band  was  never  too  tired  for 
a “shindig”  every  night.  Tom  and 
the  other  band  officers,  Freddy 
Froelich  and  Roland  Swanson,  had 
planned  swimming,  skating,  bowl- 
ing, and  dancing.  More  spontane- 
ous activities  including  football 
games  and  revival  meetings  were 
popular  and  always  added  to  the 
meal-time  conversation.  Those  dis- 
cussions frequently  ranged  from 
what  happened  at  last  nights  meet- 
ing of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  the  new 
national  honor  fraternity,  to  who 
made  the  biggest  fool  of  himself 
on  the  South  Carolina  trip.  I al- 
ways liked  to  hear  stories  about 
the  Orange  Bowl  trip,  in  the  hopes 
that  I may  see  one  soon,  also.  The 
freshmen  listened  with  stars  in 
their  eyes  too.  I guess  we  were 
all  visualizing  ourselves  in  Miami 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1956. 


One  afternoon  the  majorettes 
casually  strolled  across  the  field  to 
join  the  band  which  was  in  a 
straight  line  awaiting  us.  About 
half  way  we  heard  the  drums  roll 
off  and  a whistle.  As  we  looked 
up,  some  one  gave  the  command 
“Pants  Off”  and  down  they  came. 
There  we  stood  with  blushing  faces 
and  there  stood  the  band  in  their 
swimming  trunks. 

We  gave  the  team  a little  send 
off  for  the  Missouri  game  and  went 
back  to  rehearsals.  While  regis- 
tration and  rushing  was  fading  in- 
to book  buying  and  pledging  we 
were  still  at  it.  Everyone  who 
saw  us  practicing  said  the  show 
looked  good.  Everyone,  that  is,  but 
Mr.  Landers,  Mr.  Henderson  and 
“Doc.”  So  we  practiced  some  more. 

The  campus  had  come  to  life 
again  and  we  all  had  those  many 
things  that  must  be  done  before 
classes  begin  but  most  of  all  we 
had  our  first  appearance  to  make 
before  45,000  people  and  the  TV 
cameras  of  the  nation.  Tension 
mounted.  It  wasn’t  a joke  to  make 
a mistake  now ; it  was  a mistake. 
The  big  day  was  approaching  and 
we  could  feel  our  practice  time 
ticking  away  as  sure  as  the  drum 
beats  to  “Grandfather’s  Clock.” 

Well,  Saturday,  September  24 
finally  did  arrive  and  I was  a nerv- 
ous wreck  from  the  time  I got  up 
until  I was  standing  outside  the 
stadium  in  my  hot,  scratchy  uni- 
form. I couldn’t  have  been  more 
upset  if  I had  been  playing  UCLA 
single-handed  and  I didn’t  seem  to 
be  the  only  one  in  that  state.  Even 
the  old  timers  were  looking  a little 
pale. 

The  drums  rolled  and  the  color- 
guard  stepped  off.  When  B.  J.  and 
Joan  gave  the  signal  I took  a deep 
breath  and  stepped  out  on  what 
I hoped  was  my  left  foot.  It  was 
just  a matter  of  marching  into  the 
stadium  and  being  seated  and  the 
crowd  was  applauding. 

The  excitement  of  the  game  en- 
gulfed many  of  our  anxieties  but 
as  halftime  approached  we  were 
back  at  the  nail  chewing  and  teeth 
Chattering. 


The  misty  drizzle  which  had 
failed  to  dampen  anyone’s  spirits 
but  had  done  a pretty  good  job  on 
my  uniform  finally  turned  into  a 
downpour.  As  the  clock  showed  0 
minutes  in  the  first  half  we  got 
the  signal  from  the  official  box.  No 
halftime  show.  My  heart  sank — 
but  I followed  the  girls  onto  the 
swampy  track  to  do  a few  routines. 
When  we  straggled  back  to  our 
seats,  we  were  assured  that  we 
would  do  our  “Gay  Nineties”  show 
at  another  game.  We  smiled  and 
started  dreaming  of  the  home 
games  to  come  and  the  Syracuse 
Weekend. 

And  then  we  started  thinking 
about  Homecoming,  the  big  week- 
end when  the  “Greeks”  provide 
the  half  time  show  with  their  par- 
ade of  floats.  Hurray  for  Home- 
coming! 


Professor:  This  exam  will  be 

conducted  on  the  honor  system. 

Please  take  seats  three  spaces 
apart  in  alternate  rows. 

* * * 

And  then  there  was  the  little 
boy  whose  parents  were  so  poor 
he  had  to  have  his  measles  one 
bump  at  a time. 

* * * 

An  English  farmer  was  out  in 
his  field  one  day,  sprinkling  purple 
dust  over  the  ground,  when  a 
stranger  passed  by. 

“Why  are  you  sprinkling  that 
purple  dust  over  the  ground?”  he 
asked. 

“To  keep  the  lions  away.” 

“My  dear  man,”  said  the  strang- 
er, “don’t  you  know  there  hasn’t 
been  a lion  in  England  for  two 
thousand  years?” 

“Well,  confidentially,”  said  the 
farmer,  “it’s  a good  thing.  This 
stuff  isn’t  very  good.” 
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Maryland  Throws  In  Towel! 


A knockout  punch  was  thrown 
at  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
boxing  team  last  spring,  but  the 
punch  didn’t  come  from  the  box- 
ing ring.  The  University’s  Athletic 
Council  did  what  few  schools  could 
do — knock  Maryland  out— out  of 
the  intercollegiate  boxing  picture. 

At  the  end  of  the  boxing  season, 
the  University  Athletic  Council 
voted  to  discontinue  the  sport  at 
Maryland  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  arranging  a practical 
schedule.  Thus  the  Liners  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  other  former 
boxing  powers  that  discontinued 
the  sport  such  as  South  Carolina, 
Penn  State,  Army,  The  Citadel, 
Miami  and  Catholic  University. 

Given  half  a chance  however, 
the  Terps  might  have  bowed  out  of 
boxing  as  a champion  should — Na- 
tional titleholders.  A full  team  rep- 
resenting the  Terps  in  the  Nation- 
al tournament  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
last  year,  instead  of  two  indi- 
viduals, might  have  given  Mary- 
land the  crown  which  was  missed 
by  two  points  the  year  before. 
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by  Frank  Weedon  and  Hal  Burdett 

As  it  was,  Vinnie  Palumbo  was 
able  to  end  boxing  on  a somewhat 
bright  note,  winning  his  second 
straight  National  intercollegiate 
132-pound  title.  Last  year  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  the  Terps  lost  the 
National  title  to  Wisconsin,  19-17, 
with  Palumbo  and  Gary  Garber 
bringing  home  individual  titles. 
Garber  was  victorious  in  the  119- 
pound  class. 

Two  National  champions  would 
have  won  the  title  this  year  at 
Pocatello,  as  champion  Michigan 
State’s  17  points  were  enough  to 
be  crowned  champions.  Sentiment 
during  the  recent  tournament  was 
that  Garber  - had  he  been  able  to 
take  part  in  the  championships  - 
would  have  won  his  second  straight 
119-pound  title,  and  Maryland  its 
first  team  title,  Gary  Fisher, 
named  the  outstanding  boxer  in 
the  recent  Eastern  championships 
here  at  College  Park,  also  un- 
doubtedly would  have  picked  up 
some  team  points  for  the  Terps. 
But  somehow  the  Athletic  Council 
didn’t  deem  it  wise  to  send  a full 
squad,  even  though  they  knew  it 
would  be  the  final  representation 
for  Maryland  in  intercollegiate 
boxing. 

It  was  the  Eastern  tournament 
held  here  in  March  that  sounded 
the  death  knell  for  the  Terp  ring 
sport.  The  lack  of  spectator  inter- 
est, resulting  in  a poor  gate,  forced 
the  discontinuation  of  boxing  at 
Maryland.  Had  the  Eastern  Cham- 
pionships drawn  well,  it  was  al- 
most a certainty  that  boxing  would 
have  been  continued,  at  least  for 
another  year. 

What  was  the  reason  for  the 
decline  and  eventual  fall  of  boxing 
at  Maryland?  The  lack  of  a win- 
ning team?  Losing  boxing  teams 
just  weren’t  known  at  Maryland. 


The  official  announcement  from 
Athletic  Director  Jim  Tatum  said, 
“the  Athletic  Council  voted  to  dis- 
continue boxing  as  an  intercol- 
legiate sport  at  Maryland  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  arranging 
a practical  schedule.” 

With  Virginia  and  Army  joining 
Maryland  in  dropping  boxing  this 
year,  these  schools  added  to  the 
growing  list  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  past  several  years 
that  had  thrown  in  the  towel.  Penn 
State,  Miami,  South  Carolina  and 
the  Citadel  all  found  it  time  to  take 
the  full  count  and  quit.  These 
seven  schools  annually  appeared  on 
each  other’s  schedules,  but  with 
all  out,  the  costs  of  scheduling 
teams  that  are  over  a 1,000  miles 
away  were  too  prohibitive  with 
the  decline  in  gate  receipts. 

The  lack  of  public  support  and 
even  student  support  was  extreme- 
ly obvious  here  at  Maryland.  Just 
four  years,  ago,  teams  like  Michi- 
gan State,  Miami,  and  Army  used 
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to  box  the  Terps  to  turn-a-way 
crowds.  Not  only  did  the  students 
come  out  in  full  force  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  fight  nights,  but  the 
all  important  cash  customer,  the 
life-blood  of  any  sport,  made  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  5,000  plus 
crowds. 

The  bouts  were  fast  and  rugged ; 
the  contestants  evenly  matched; 
and  the  team  scores  were  most 
times  close.  But  gradually  for  each 
of  the  last  four  years,  the  bouts 
became  one-sided  and  the  team 
scores  just  as  lop-sided.  Interest 
fell  as  the  lack  of  even  competition 
fell,  helping  to  bring  on  the  present 
situation  in  collegiate  boxing 
circles. 

Colonel  Harvey  L.  Miller,  long- 
time Maryland  boxing  coach  and 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia boxing  commission,  has  two 
major  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
intercollegiate  boxing. 


“When  there  were  a lot  of 
schools  taking  part  in  boxing,  the 
talent  was  divided  equally,  making 
better  individual  and  team  mat- 
ches. But  with  some  schools  drop- 
ping out,  others  started  to  load  up 
with  talent,  striving  to  keep  their 
teams  on  top.  Some  of  the  smaller 
schools  that  wanted  to  continue 
couldn’t  bid  for  the  talent  and  had 
to  drop  out  also,”  said  Col.  Miller. 

Television  also  played  its  part 
in  bringing  about  the  decrease  in 
interest  in  intercollegiate  boxing. 
While  the  medium  of  television  has 
made  millions  of  new  fight  fans, 
“the  people  would  rather  stay  in 
their  living  rooms  with  a can  of 
beer  and  watch  the  fights  for  free 
than  pay  $2.50  for  a ring-side  seat. 
Television  has  put  boxing  on  all 
levels,  not  just  intercollegiate  box- 
ing, on  a free  basis”  reasoned  Col. 
Miller. 


With  such  a situation  developing 
even  more  rapidly  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  collegiate  box- 
ing has  suffered,  with  Maryland, 
reluctantly,  as  one  of  the  teams 
forced  to  throw  in  the  towel. 

Frank  Cronin,  present  boxing 
coach  for  the  Terps,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  most  people  connected 
with  any  sport  when  he  said,  “you 
hate  to  see  any  intercollegiate 
sport  discontinued,  especially  one 
that  has  earned  a school  a great 
deal  of  prestige  and  national  rank- 
ing.” 

Harry  Sheehy  started  the  sport 
at  Maryland  in  1910  as  an  im- 
promptu activity.  Sheehy  was  a 
former  professional  campaigner 
who  fought  under  the  name  of  Kid 
Sullivan.  He  faced  the  top  light- 
weights of  his  day  including  Bat- 
tling Nelson  and  Jimmy  Britt. 

Maryland  began  competing  in 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Let’s  Go  To  The  Ball  Game 


An  analysis  of  the  Species  Spectatorus  Universitatus 


by  Joe  Honick 


yEAH,  LET’S  take  a trip  out  to 
the  old  ball  park.  What’re 
they  playing?  It  really  doesn’t 
matter,  because  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  biggest  point  of  interest 
lies  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
in  the  huge  snakepit  reserved  for 
that  energetic  phenomenon  called 
the  “spectator.” 

Methinks,  these  Jekyll-Hyde 
characters  form  an  amazingly  in- 
teresting sample  for  psychological 
research.  Certainly,  they  must 
have  been  begotten  by  normal  sires 
and  dames,  but  they  seem  to  lose 
all  the  ingredients  of  normalcy 
when  set  before  a hot  gridiron 
clash,  or  an  important  baseball 
game. 

But  seeing  is  believing,  so  like 
I said  before,  let’s  hobble  on  over 
to  ye  olde  balle  parke.  After  the 
usual  row  at  the  gate  over  fraud- 
ulent use  of  athletic  books,  I.D. 
cards,  etc.,  we  make  our  way  to 
our  vantage  point,  somewhere 
high  in  the  stands.  Here  at  Youold- 
goat  U.,  we  feel  that  our  spectat- 
ors are  just  like  spectators  any- 
where in  the  good  old  U.S.A.  So  we 
feel  that  we  can  make  a good 
analysis  of  spectators  in  general 
by  the  spectators  we  have  here  in 
Our  Town. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  leaves  turn  to  flame,  the 
air  is  a bit  nippy  and  that  brings 


us  back  to  the  spectators  at  You- 
oldgoat  U. 

The  pretty  cheerleaders  are 
down  on  the  field,  each  tallying  up 
the  amount  of  extra-curricular 
points  they  get  for  their  sorority 
by  donning  the  wool-ware  on  which 
is  emblazoned  a huge  megaphone 
and  the  colors  of  the  school.  This 
and  the  hard  fought  tilt  in  the 
arena  combine  to  stimulate  the 
the  species  Spectatorus  Universita- 
tus to  such  a degree  that  he  seems 
to  transcend  the  common  every- 
day world  and  float  off  into  a uni- 
verse of  alcoholic  atmosphere  and 
ecstasy.  This  particular  brand  of 
spectator  is  one  we  know  all  too 
well  at  most  college  ball  games. 

You’ll  easily  spot  him;  that  is, 
if  you  learn  the  subtle  manner  he 
uses  to  transport  his  joy-juice  to 
the  local  athletic  grounds.  About 
an  hour  before  game  time,  he’ll 
stroll  through  the  gates  carrying 
what  appears  to  be  a common  ther- 
mos jug,  which  most  people  use 
for  picnics.  But  at  second  whiff, 
you  can’t  miss  the  aroma  of  that 
bonded  whiskey.  And  believe  me, 
that’s  proof  enough.  Anyhow,  by 
half-time,  or  the  seventh  inning, 
whatever  happens  to  be  in  season, 
this  character  can  be  found  chant- 
ing the  alma  mater  with  an  off- 
beat hie.  But  this  is  life  and  but 
one  of  the  motley  crew  we  cynics 
call  the  Spectatorus  Universitatus. 


So  leave  us  not  believe  that  al- 
cohol must  of  necessity  be  the  in- 
gredient basic  to  the  metamorpho- 
sis which  takes  place.  Many  times 
there  are  envionmental  influences 
in  the  individual’s  background 
which  may  lead  to  this  outburst  of 
energy  at  the  ball  game.  Take,  for 
example,  Josephus  McBrain,  who 
for  five  days  a week  thinks  that 
school  is  a breeze.  He  carries  a 
solid  straight  A average  semester 
and  knows  all  the  latest  chess 
moves  and  dabbles  a bit  in  the 
Mah  Jong  set.  But  withal  Mac  is 
a frustrated  kid.  Somehow  he  feels 
no  real  outlet  for  his  pent  up 
emotions.  Slight  of  build,  Mac 
gives  no  overt  appearance  of  being 
particularly  exhuberant.  Aha,  but 
that’s  before  he’s  brought  into  the 
electrifying  atmosphere  of  the  sta- 
dium (a  Latin  word  meaning  “area 
of  concentration  of  Spectatorus 
Universitatus).  Once  seated,  Mac 
doesn’t  stay  that  way  long.  The 
vicarious  thrill  of  battle  he  gets  by 
cheering  his  team  on  sends  a tingle 
up  his  backbone.  And,  of  course, 
who  could  stay  seated  long  with 
that  kind  of  business  going  on?  In 
any  event,  you  can  see  Mac  at  any 
game  anywhere,  yelling  bloody 
murder,  wishing  that  he  were  out 
there  himself.  In  general  terms, 
however,  McBrain  is  one  of  the 
more  harmless  and  usually  a pretty 
good  egg,  seldom  hard-boiled. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
character  known  as  the  Spectator- 
us  Alumnus  (or  Spectatora  Alum- 
na as  the  sex  may  be)  Seniorus 
(or  Seniora,  ibid.)  This  is  the  lad 
(or  lass)  of  around  fifty  who 
stands  as  the  mighty  rock  of  his 
(or  her;  after  all  women  have  bus- 
iness too)  business  during  the 
week.  He’s  (or  she,  but  from  here 
on  you  figure  your  own  changes) 
a miracle  of  controlled  feelings,  of 
good  will  to  others.  Comes  the  fate- 
ful day,  however,  and  Aegis  Mc- 
Bullsling  takes  off  into  the  oblivion 
of  the  old  grad  returning  to  his 
alma  mater.  He  starts  slowly;  he’s 
happy  to  be  back. 

“By  golly,”  (he  doesn’t  really 
say  anything  that’s  printable,  but 
then  there  are  ethics)  he  says, 
“the  boys  look  good,  not  as  good 
as  I used  to  but,  well,  this  mod- 
ern generation  is  a little  softer.” 
Then  the  boys  start  to  lose.  The 
grad  growls  like  a wounded  wal- 
rus, and  if  you  haven’t  heard 
a wounded  walrus,  you  should 
listen  to  some  of  these  professors 
when  someone  gets  a perfect  grade 
on  an  exam  they’ve  spent  years 
trying  to  perfect  to  confusion.  By 
half-time,  he  hates  his  wife,  the 
coach,  his  family,  the  team  and  is 
mighty  damned  glad  he  gradu- 
ated in  time  not  to  have  to  be  a 
part  of  all  this  farce.  The  team 
falls  farther  behind,  and  by  the 
time  the  game  is  over,  this  char- 
acter not  only  hates  the  world  but 
withdraws  his  endowment  and  cuts 


half  of  the  ball  team  from  the  pay- 
roll. 

Ah,  but  then  this  guy  is  one  of 
the  extremists. 

But  there  is  yet  at  least  one 
more  type.  He’s  (or  she’s,  but 
you’re  on  your  own  this  time)  the 
kind  of  person  that  you  spot  the 
minute  you  come  on  the  campus, 
whether  it’s  game  day  or  any  other 
day  in  the  week.  You’ve  seen  him. 
He  usually  owns  a sweater  with 
the  school  colors,  has  a key  chain 
which  clangs  with  the  noise  of 
jangling  fraternity,  honorary,  and 
any  other  keys  you  can  think  of. 
He’s  almost  punchy  from  his  own 
espirit  de — and  at  the  sound  of  You- 
old  goat  U’s  name,  he  immediately 
assumes  the  stance  of  the  school 
cheers  and  goes  off  half-cocked. 
He’s  a good  guy,  quite  human,  but 
bursting  with  pride  for  his  school. 
At  the  game,  he’ll  unwittingly 
steal  the  show  from  the  hired 
cheerleaders  by  standing  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd  and  calling  for 
his  own  set  of  cheers.  If  the  crowd 
doesn’t  respond,  he’s  sure  they’re 
a bunch  of  louses.  Louses?  No,  lice. 
Yeah,  lice,  that’s  it.  Anyhow,  he 
hates  them.  If  they  respond  the 
way  he  wants  them  to,  Glory  help 
the  fans,  for  his  strength  endureth 
forever. 

But  spectators  aren’t  all  of  the 
crew  that  I’ve  mentioned.  There’s 
still  the  bunch  like  you  and  me, 
jusht  nishe  and  shober  boysh  and 
girlsh.  FINIS 


There  is  the  story  of  the  youngs- 
ter who  had  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  swearing — usually  at  the  very 
worst  time.  His  parents  had  tried 
every  known  method  of  curing  him, 
without  the  slightest  success,  but 
the  father  had  left  one  ace  in  the 
hole.  He  knew  that  his  son  had 
always  wanted  to  own  a rabbit, 
and  he  offered  one  in  exchange  for 
a solemn  promise  that  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  more  swearing 
on  the  part  of  his  offspring.  The 
bargain  was  made,  and  the  boy  got 
his  rabbit.  For  two  weeks,  he  stuck 
manfully  to  his  bargain.  Then  came 
disaster.  A couple  called  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  the  lady  said, 
“I  hear  you  have  a rabbit,  Christ- 
opher. Wouldn’t  you  like  to  show 
it  to  us?”  The  boy  was  delighted 
and  rushed  out  to  the  garage  to 
collect  his  pet.  Just  as  he  brought 
it  into  the  drawing  room,  however, 
the  rabbit  proceeded  to  give  birth 
to  an  enormous  litter  of  baby  rab- 
bits. The  boy  watched  in  con- 
sternation for  a moment,  dropped 
the  mother  rabbit  to  the  ground, 
and  cried,  “Holy  smoke,  the  damn 
thing  is  falling  apart.” 

* * * 

Her  lips  quivered  as  they  ap- 
proached mine.  My  whole  frame 
trembled  as  I looked  into  her  eyes. 
Her  body  shook  with  intensity  and 
our  lips  met,  and  my  chin  vi- 
brated and  my  body  shuddered  as 
I held  her  to  me. 

Moral:  Never  kiss  with  the  en- 
gine running. 
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Douglas  Wallop,  former  Editor  of  the 
Old  Line,  tells  us  about  a trip  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Wallop  personally  spent  the  sum- 
mer on  the  Continent  after  a success- 
ful year  in  which  his  book  “The  Year 
The  Yankees  Lost  The  Pennant ” was 
published.  The  musical  version  “ Damn 
Yankees”  starring  Gwen  Verdon,  ap- 
pears on  Broadway  this  year.  The  Edi- 
tors feel  that  you  will  enjoy  this  bit  of 
light  fiction. 


1 1 KAY  NOW  George,  so  how 

was  Europe?” 

George  Dockerille  sipped  his 
drink  reflectively  and  said  with 
pleased  anticipation,  “Well  . . . ” 

“Did  you  have  a good  trip?” 
Jim  Carson  said. 

“We  sure  did.  We—” 

“It  must  have  been  fascinating,” 
Amanda  Carson  said.  “We  were  so 
envious  of  you  Dockerilles  all  sum- 
mer long.” 

“Your  chance  will  come,  Aman- 
da,” Phyllis,  George’s  wife,  said. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  Car- 
sons’  living  room  on  a hot  night 
in  August.  George  and  Phyllis  had 
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Tell  Vs  About 
Your  Trip  To  Europe 

by  Douglass  Wallop 


flown  back  from  Paris  only  the  day 
before  and  had  been  invited  by  the 
Carsons,  their  close  friends,  to 
come  over  and  tell  all  about  Eur- 
ope. 

“Did  you  like  Paris?”  Amanda 
said. 

“Wonderful  city,”  George  said. 
“Now  there’s  one  thing  you  can 
say  about  Paris  and  that  is — ” 

“Wait  a minute,  George,”  Car- 
son  said.  “I  need  another  drink. 
How  about  the  rest  of  you  ? Before 
George  starts?” 

George  and  Phyllis  said  they 
weren’t  ready  for  another  drink. 
Amanda  Carson  said,  “just  a lit- 
tle one.” 

“Don’t  start  until  I get  back,” 
Carson  said  warningly. 

“Okay.”  George  smiled,  looking 
into  his  glass  and  thinking  of  his 
trip  to  Europe,  while  Amanda  Car- 
son  told  Phyllis  of  her  plans  to 
have  a remodelled  kitchen.  George 
was  sales  manager  of  an  oil  burn- 
er company,  a rather  stout  man 
with  mild  eyes  and  sandy-grey 
hair  parted  in  the  middle.  He  and 
his  wife  were  in  their  late  forties 
and  felt  old  for  their  age.  This 
had  been  their  first  trip  to  Europe. 
They  had  made  their  ship  reser- 
vation a year  in  advance  and  had 
begun  planning  their  itinerary 
many  years  earlier.  George  was 
not  one  to  impose  his  will  on 
others.  Far  from  a raconteur,  he 
was  essentially  a listener;  but  as 
he  had  told  Phyllis,  quite  a few 
things  had  happened  to  them 
abroad  that  were  “pretty  darn  un- 
usual” and  would  make  good  list- 
ening. 

Carson  returned  with  his  drink. 
Sprawling  in  his  chair,  he  said, 
“Honey,  I just  thought  of  how 
to  solve  the  ice  box  problem.” 

“How?”  Amanda  said. 


“It  just  came  to  me  while  I was 
fixing  this  drink.”  Jim  went  on 
to  tell  of  how  they  could  knock 
down  a partition,  fashion  an  al- 
cove for  the  refrigerator,  and  put 
an  eye-level  oven  where  the  re- 
frigerator had  been. 

“Come  on  out  in  the  kitchen, 
George,”  he  said  in  conclusion.  “I’ll 
show  you  what  I’ve  got  in  mind. 
Besides,  you  need  another  drink.” 
The  subject  of  Europe  was  not 
brought  up  again  until  the  end  of 
the  evening.  At  midnight,  George 
said  he  guessed  they  had  better 
be  going,  and  Amanda  Carson  said, 
“Oh,  dear.  And  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  about  your  trip.” 

“Don’t  expect  him  to  tell  you 
about  it  the  first  night  home,”  Car- 
son  said.  “A  guy  has  to  sift  things 
in  his  mind  a little.  He  has  to 
stand  off  from  it  . . . look  at  it 
from  a distance.” 

George  nodded.  “That’s  right.” 
“Besides,”  Carson  said,  “you 
people  must  feel  all  turned  upside 
down — flying  back  that  way  and 
losing  all  those  hours  of  sleep. 
Quick  transition  like  that.” 

“What  is  it  you  lose?”  Amanda 
said.  “Five  hours?  Or  do  you  gain 
five?  I can’t  keep  it  straight.” 

“In  Paris  right  now,”  Phyllis 
said,  “it’s  five  a.m.” 

“Wow  . . .”  Carson  said  as  they 
moved  toward  the  door.  “Okay, 
now  remember,  we’ll  catch  you  next 
time.  We’ll  make  you  tell  us  all 
about  it.” 

They  saw  the  Carsons  a few 
nights  later.  The  Carsons  had  just 
gotten  some  snapshots  of  their  new 
grandson.  They  also  had  been 
visited  by  the  representative  of 
an  organization  called  Kitchens, 
Inc.  Europe  was  not  mentioned  the 
entire  evening. 

Two  nights  after  that  they  went 
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to  a cocktail  party.  George  met  a 
man  named  Stutz  who  at  first 
seemed  a congenial  drinking  com- 
panion. They  discussed  baseball 
for  a while  and  George,  after  a bit, 
casually  introduced  the  subject  of 
his  trip  to  Europe. 

Stuz  nooded.  “How  was  it?  I 
was-  there  myself  the  summer  of 
47’.  I don’t  suppose  it’s  changed 
much.” 

“Well,”  George  said.  “That  all 
depends.” 

“How  were  the  prices  in  Paris? 
Out  of  sight  from  all  I hear.  Well, 
that’s  Paris  for  you.  But  you  take 
the  American  League  now,  Dock- 
erille.  Time  was  they  always  had  a 
one-team  league.  Now  they  get  a 
good  race,  all  the  time.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  George  returned  to  work. 
The  very  first  day  he  had  lunch 
with  Bob  Tremaine,  the  company 
vice  president  and  an  old  friend. 

They  were  beginning  on  coffee 
when  Tremaine  said,  “Tell  me 
about  your  trip,  Geeorge.  How’d 
you  like  Venice?” 

“Well,”  George  said,  “as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  we  didn’t  get  to  Venice. 
We  went  to  Rome,  of  course,  and 
Florence,  and  . . .” 

“Didn’t  go  to  Venice?  Tremaine 
said.  “Why  man,  you  don’t  know 
what  you  missed!  You  oughta  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  not  going  to 
Venice.” 

“Well,”  George  said  guiltily, 
“we  only  had  a certain  amount  of 
time  and  we  had  to  skip  either  Ven- 
ice or  Rome,  and  so  we  took  Rome.” 

TREMAINE  shook  his  head  slow- 
ly grunting  with  commoseration 
“Venice!”  he  said,  reviving.  “What 
a city ! Clarice  and  I were  over 
there  in  ’51.  Clarice  didn’t  want  to 
leave.  She  wanted  to  stay  right 
there  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  I 
said  I couldn’t  blame  her,  it’s  such 
a great  place.  St.  Marks  . . .”  Tre- 
maine gestured  with  an  empty  mar- 
tini glass.  “We’d  sit  out  there  in 
the  evening  and  they’d  have  this 
concert,  free,  right  out  there  in  the 
plaza  and  you  could  sit  there  and 
listen  to  the  concert  and  have 
drinks  . . . Boy  . . .” 

Gwen  Verdon 


Tremaine  then  told  an  involved 
anecdote  concerning  a gondolier. 

“We  found  Rome  a very  interest- 
ing city,”  George  began.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  were  only  there 
one  day  when  - 

“Go  to  Denmark?”  Tremaine 
asked. 

“No,”  George  said,  placing  his 
fingertips  carefully  together. 

“You  didn’t?  Say,  Listen,  George, 
are  you  sure  you  went  to  Europe? 
Ha,  ha,  ha.” 

“I’m  beginning  to  wonder,” 
George  said.  Then  he  added  a tri- 
fle testily,  “Of  course  I went  to 
Europe.” 

“I  was  just  joking,”  Tremaine 
said.  “Listen,  I‘ve  got  to  head  out 
of  this  place.  But  remind  me  to 
tell  you  about  something  that  hap- 


pened to  me  in  Denmark.  Concern- 
ing a lady.  Or  maybe  she  wasn’t,  I 
don’t  know.”  He  winked  and  shook 
his  head  in  amused  reminiscence. 

Their  next  social  contact  was  an 
evening  spent  with  Phyllis’s  sister 
Margaret  and  her  husband,  Homer. 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
George  thought  during  the  ride 
over  to  Homer  and  Margaret’s 
house,  the  only  people  who  care, 
really  care,  are  blood  relatives. 

They  carried  with  them  a wallet 
for  Homer  and  a shawl  for  Mar- 
garet. The  wallet  was  of  Florentine 
leather  and  Homer  said  he  cer- 
tainly was  glad  to  get  it.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  at  the  beach  that 
summer  he  had  somehow  gotten 
a lot  of  sand  in  his  current  wallet 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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( Continued  from  Page  7) 
boxing  on  an  intercollegiate  scale 
in  1931  under  Coach  Billy  Whipp, 
who  in  1933,  was  succeeded  by 
John  Harmony,  now  a brigadier 
general  in  the  United  States  Army. 

During  Harmony’s  second  year 
at  the  reins,  Maryland  turned  out 
its  first  Southern  Conference 
Champion.  He  was  a 175-pounder 
from  Berwyn  named  Stew  McCaw. 
McCaw  repeated  his  1934  light- 
heavyweight  title  again  in  1935. 

In  1937,  Colonel  Harvey  L. 
(Heinie)  Miller,  of  whom  Damon 
Runyon  once  said,  “He  knows  as 
much  about  boxing  as  anybody,” 
took  the  helm  and  the  most  color- 
ful period  in  Maryland  boxing  an- 
nals was  initiated. 

It  was  during  Miller’s  first  year 
as  coach  that  Maryland  won  its 
first  Southern  Conference  title  and 
also  had  its  first  individual  Na- 
tional Champion.  The  Terps  pro- 
duced two  Southern  champions 
that  season  in  127-pounder  Tom 
Birmingham  and  145-pounder  Ivan 
Nedomatsky. 

Nedomatsky,  who  later  turned 
professional,  had  won  two  previous 
Southern  crowns  while  Harmony 
was  coach.  Ivan  was  the  best 
puncher  to  compete  in  the  Mary- 
land ring,  according  to  Miller,  and 
later  turned  professional. 

A third  member  of  that  1937 
team  did  not  win  a Southern  title, 
but  he  did  win  the  National  crown 
that  year  and  again  in  1938.  He  al- 
so won  Southern  championships  in 
’38  and  ’39.  That  boxer  was  the 
classiest  Liner  to  step  into  the 
ring — Benny  (Hotsy)  Alperstein. 

In  1939  a Maryland  track  star 
came  out  for  the  team.  It  was  the 
athlete’s  senior  year  and  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a try  at  the  ring 
sport.  Miller  says,  “He  had  the 
most  remarkable  reflexes  I have 
ever  known  any  athlete  to  have.” 
The  boxer  became  Miller’s  prize 
pupil  of  a style  he  calls  “on-bal- 
ance” counterpunching.  In  order 
to  confuse  his  opponents  Miller 
also  taught  this  athlete  a south- 
paw stance. 

Everything  worked  to  the  letter 


as  this  phenomenal  senior  went  on 
to  win  every  round  of  his  12  fights 
that  year  including  the  Southern 
Conference  155-pound  crown.  That 
boxer  was  Frank  Cronin,  who  was 
destined  to  become  Maryland’s  last 
boxing  coach. 

Cronin,  along  with  Alperstein 
and  165-pounder  Newton  Cox,  led 
Maryland  to  the  school’s  second 
Southern  team  championship  in 
1939.  But  the  match  that  Miller 
best  recalls  from  that  season  came 
after  the  Terps  had  hung  up  their 
gloves  and  had  sent  their  uniforms 
away  for  storage. 

The  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy had  a pretty  fair  squad  that 
year,  led  by  undefeated  165-pound- 
er  Don  Hall.  A dispute  had  arisen 
over  whether  West  Point  or  Mary- 
land had  the  top  boxing  team  in 
the  country.  Army  had  won  East- 
ern honors  and  the  Terps,  of 
course,  were  the  Southern  champs. 

The  match  was  held  at  the  Coli- 
seum and  the  house  was  packed  to 
capacity.  Outstanding  military  dig- 
nitaries as  well  as  the  cheering, 
boxing-crazed  Maryland  student 
body. 

That  night  is  remembered  by 
everyone  who  witnessed  it  as  one 
of  Maryland’s  “shining  hours”  in 
sports.  Three  unbeaten  Army  men 
were  coming  up  against  Maryland’s 
championship  triumvirate  of  Al- 
perstein, Cronin  and  Cox. 

Cheers  burst  forth  from  the 
tense,  excited  audience  when  Al- 
perstein won  his  match.  The  Army 
brass  at  ringside  became  a little 
embarrassed  when  Cronin,  a mere 
novice,  also  won  his  bout  over  the 
Army  155-pounder.  But  then  Army 
sensed  victory  when  the  pride  of 
the  academy,  Don  Hall,  who  had 
never  lost  a collegiate  fight, 
stepped  through  the  ropes. 

In  the  other  corner  sat  a pale, 
scared-looking  kid  from  Maryland 
named  Newton  Cox. 

No  description  of  the  fight  could 
be  more  vivid  than  Hall’s  own:  “I 
came  into  the  ring  thinking  what 
the  hell ! Here  I was  the  undefeated 
champion  and  the  hottest  article 
in  college  boxing  and  going  into 


the  ring  against  this  frightened 
kid.  I thought  it  would  be  a breeze 
and  I was  going  to  end  it  early. 
Then  the  bell  rang,  I went  in  and 
threw  a left  hook.  The  next  thing 
I knew  they  were  throwing  water 
in  my  face  and  the  crowd  was  go- 
ing wild.” 

Both  Cox  and  Hall  became  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  and  everytime 
they  meet  they  enjoy  joking  about 
that  night  back  in  1939.  Once  Mil- 
ler had  an  occasion  to  meet  Hall, 
who  told  him,  “You  had  a lot  of 
nerve  sending  that  scared  kid  in 
there  against  me.  To  which  Miller 
answered.  “Scared?  I like  them 
that  way.” 

In  1941,  Miller  went  on  active 
duty  with  the  Marines  and  during 
the  ensuing  years  Maryland  had 
five  different  coaches. 

Miller  returned  in  1946  and 
coached  until  1950.  In  1951  Frank 
Cronin  took  over  as  Terp  coach 
while  Miller  devoted  full  time  to 
his  position  as  Director  of  Univer- 
sity publications. 

Since  then  Cronin  has  led  Mary- 
land to  two  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
team  championships,  in  1954  and 
’55.  Also  in  1954  Maryland  finished 
runnerup  to  Wisconsin  for  the  Na- 
tional team  title. 

Cronin’s  list  of  champions  is 
led  by  Vinnie  Palumbo  who  won 
the  132-pound  National  title  in  ’54 
and  repeated  this  year.  Last  sea- 
son he  also  won  the  Intercollegiate 
Boxing  Association  of  America 
132-pound  crown.  Vinnie  is  Mary- 
land’s first  two-time  National 
champion  since  Alperstein  accom- 
plished this  in  1937-’38. 

Another  National  champ  under 
Cronin  was  Gary  Garber  who  won 
the  ’54  125-pound  crown  as  well 
as  the  I.B.A.A.  title.  He  repeated 
the  I.B.A.A.  title  this  year  al- 
though he  chose  not  to  enter  the 
Nationals. 

Also  Cronin  had  the  1955  East- 
ern 147-pound  titlist  in  Gary  Fish- 
er, while  the  team  captain,  Leo 
Coyne,  won  his  second  consecutive 
I.B.A.A.  heavyweight  title  at  the 
Easterns  held  at  College  Park  this 
year. 
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With  varsity  competition  a thing 
of  the  past,  all  the  equipment  and 
boxing  facilities  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  intra-mural  program,  under 
the  direction  of  Jim  Kehoe.  Boxing 
will  be  required  more  in  the  physi- 
cal education  classes,  with  the  bet- 
ter boys,  that  want  to,  advancing 
into  the  intra-mural  program.  Var- 
sity boys  will  be  ineligible  to  box, 
but  will  aid  Cronin  and  Kehoe  as 
instructors  and  seconds  in  the 
physical  education  classes  and 
intra-mural  program. 

And  so  ends  the  story  of  boxing 
at  Maryland.  It  is  the  story  of 
great  coaches  like  Miller  and  Cron- 
in, and  the  story  of  17  champions 
who  claimed  29  titles  among  them 
— great  collegiate  champions  like 
Alperstein,  Nedomatsky,  Cronin, 
Garber  and  Palumbo. 

Moreover  it  is  the  story  of  cham- 
pions and  non-champion  partici- 
pants who  found  in  the  ring  a 
greater  wealth  than  victor’s  laur- 
els. It  is  the  story  of  men  like  Col. 
J.  Newton  Cox,  U.S.  Army  Infan- 


try, a former  Maryland  boxer  and 
Southern  Conference  champion 
who  once  wrote: 

“All  the  things  my  college  box- 
ing coach  told  me  regarding  box- 
ing’s benefits  came  true.  Next  to 
my  father  he  was  the  greatest 
man  in  my  life. 

“I  find  that  the  average  individ- 
ual looks  up  to  a person  who  has 
skill  and  knowledge  of  boxing, 
especially  if  one  does  not  act  bull- 
ish, rude  or  overbearing. 

“I  consider  boxing  as  important 
to  my  career  as  the  graduate  tech- 
nical course  of  engineering  which 
I received.  Boxing  has  taught  me 
self  confidence  like  no  other  sport 
ever  did,  and  I have  played  them 
all.  It  has  made  me  many  friends, 
taught  me  leadership  qualities  and 
afforded  me  considerable  pleasure. 

“Boxing  has  given  me  an  atti- 
tude of  fearing  no  task  or  job  or 
person.  Boxing  has  also  given  me 
a persistent  pursuing  attitude  to 
keep  trying  for  what  I want  and 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to 
attain  it.” 


Patrick  Hayes  Concerts 


MANTOVANI 

AND  HIS  NEW  MUSIC 

(Orchestra  of  45) 
CONSTITUTION  HALL 
SATURDAY,  NOV.  5 
8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  on  sale  at: 

HAYES  CONCERT  BUREAU 
(Campbell’s) 

1108  G St.,  N.W.  NA  8-7151 


OLD  LINE  ART  CONTEST 

The  Old  Line  is  sponsoring  a cover  contest  for  all  budding  doodlers  on  cam- 
pus. Big  money  and  a chance  to  see  your  work  on  the  cover  of  the  Old  Line! 

We're  trying  to  find  some  new  blood  so  be  sure  to  read  fine  print  and  maybe 

you  can  supply  the  needed  plasma. 

1.  Submit  a drawing  the  size  of  the  Old  Line  cover  (9"  wide  & 12"  long)  to  the 
Old  Line  Office  before  December  9th.  The  cover  must  pertain  to  a Valen- 
tine theme. 

2.  All  entries  will  be  judged  by  student  and  faculty  representatives,  and  the 
winner  will  appear  as  the  cover  for  the  February  Valentine  issue.  The  winner 
will  also  receive  a $10.00  prize. 

3.  Art  work  can  be  done  on  any  type  of  plain  white  paper,  in  black  india  ink, 
one  other  color. 

4.  All  work  must  be  clean  and  complete  (no  sketches,  blurs,  finger  prints,  etc.) 

5.  The  student's  name,  campus  address  and  telephone  number  must  be  attached 
to  the  art  work  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  when  it  is  turned  into  the  Old 
Line  Office. 

6.  Contestants  may  come  to  the  Old  Line  Office  in  building  FF  for  further  in- 
formation or  discussion  between  3 and  5 P.M.  on  November  2 or  3. 

8.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  student  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park. 

Hurry!  Hurry!  For  arts  sake  get  your  work  in  now. 
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by  Steve  Benford 


YALE  HAS  ITS  bulldog,  but 
Maryland  has  its  members  of 
the  canine  crowd  also.  Here  at 
Maryland  we  do  not  boast  of  just 
a bulldog;  the  roster  includes 
everything  from  a Heinz  (57  varie- 
ties) to  a pedigreed,  A.  K.  C.  reg- 
istered Dachshund.  These  dogs 
lead  a busy  life  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity. They  keep  the  campus 
free  of  cats,  make  a daily  check  on 
all  trees,  parking  meters,  and  fire 
hydrants;  plus  attending  class. 

One  of  these  fellows,  who  has 
captured  the  hearts  of  fellow  class- 
mates, is  an  exchange  student 
from  France.  Pierre  Bundie  has 
taken  to  American  college  life,  like 
a fish  takes  to  water.  He  has  be- 
come a devotee  of  the  American 
game  of  football,  but  contends  that 
there  should  be  12  men  on  a team. 
To  prove  his  point,  he  often  be- 
comes so  excited  at  football  games 
that  he  dashes  to  the  field  to  help 
his  favorite  red  and  white  team. 
There  are  times  that  he  barks 
his  disapproval  of  the  way  the 
game  is  going  with  such  zeal  that 
he  must  be  ushered  off  the  field  by 
the  head  linesman.  Pierre  is  fi- 
nancing his  studies  here  in  Amer- 


Everyone  reads  the  “Old  Line." 


ica  with  the  football  scholarship 
awarded  to  him  last  year.  Coach 
Tatum  told  the  press  that  Pierre 
is  his  secret  weapon.  “If  things 
are  looking  bad  for  us,  I just  send 
in  Pierre  who  dashes  over  the  field 
and  gets  our  opponents  in  a state 
of  hilarious  confusion.  Then  I,” 

. . . enough  of  this,  since  the  Old 
Line  is  read  all  over  the  country, 
we  don’t  wish  to  divulge  our  grid- 
iron secrets  to  the  enemy. 

Pierre  told  us  that  he  comes 
from  the  mountainous  section  of 
Northern  France  which  is  so  fam- 
ous for  the  beautiful  Alps  and  the 
product  of  the  grape.  He  claims 
that  he  is  from  the  finest  of  pure- 
bred stock  and  that  the  reason  he 
is  built  so  low  to  the  ground  is  a 
protective  measure  against  the 
high  winds  that  whistle  through 
the  steep  passes  of  his  native  Alps. 
“The  only  way  we  can  keep  from 
being  blown  off  the  mountains  was 
to  develop  a low  silhouette  ...  So 
here  I am,  love  me  or  leave  me.” 

When  asked  what  he  thought  of 
American  women ; Pierre  said,  “I 
like  ’em  because  they  are  always 
playing  hard  to  get.  Back  in  my 
native  land,  La  femme  were  always 
falling  to  my  overpowering  charms 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest  was  not 
present.  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
Elkins  dog,  Wilhelmina.  I know 
that  she  is  allured  to  my  charms, 
but  since  she  is  the  boss’  daughter 
she  feels  that  she  must  play  hard 
to  get.  I will  shower  her  with  ex- 
pensive dog  biscuits  and  very  soon 
that  little  Dachshund  will  be  going 
to  all  of  the  fraternity  parties  with 
me.  It  is  a silly  game  . . . but  I 
enjoy  it.” 

Pierre  has  taken  up  such  Ameri- 
can habits  as  chewing  gum  in 


class.  If  you  feel  a thump-thump 
on  the  bottom  of  your  classroom 
seat,  don’t  panic,  it  is  not  the  usual 
termite  crew  going  to  work,  it  is 
merely  Pierre  searching  for  some 
chewing  gum  to  calm  his  disheveled 
nerves.  He  has  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  have  more  students  chew 
Spearmint.  “I  just  can’t  get  ex- 
cited about  all  of  the  Tuiti-Fruiti 
I have  been  finding  lately.”  The 
Board  of  Regents  has  seriously 
been  contemplating  giving  Pierre 
the  position  of  Exaulted  bottom- 
of-seat-cleaner  so  that  he  might 
use  the  money  to  go  on  with  his 
graduate  work  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

For  you  freshmen  who  have  not 
as  yet  met  Pierre,  you  can  keep  a 
weather  eye  peeled  for  him:  on  the 
campus,  in  the  classrooms,  at  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  houses,  around 
Albrecht’s,  with  his  fellow  students 
at  Zal’s,  during  football  games, 
having  lunch  at  the  Hot  Shoppe, 
enjoying  swimming  at  the  wom- 
en’s field  house,  collecting  dona- 
tions at  the  Student  Union  Build- 
ing, or  following  in  the  shadow  of 
one  tall,  lanky  buddy  . . . Charlie 
Bundie. 


Pierre  enjoys  a “quickie.” 
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But,  Coach,  you  said  to  relax  during  halftime.” 


"That  sure  was  one  hell  of  a pledge  trip. 


“Can  Junior  com?  out  and  play?’’ 

Tarnation 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 
and  that  no  matter  how  much  he 
shook  it,  there  always  seemed  to 
be  a little  sand  left  in  it.  Margaret 
said  the  children  had  tracked  sand 
into  the  cottage  they  had  rented 
for  $125  a week,  utilities  included, 
and  that  is  was  impossible  to  keep 
sweeping  it  all  day  long. 

“Beaches  are  very  sand  y,” 
George  said.  Margaret  and  Homer 
only  laughed.  Margaret  said  that 
as  far  as  that  went,  the  beach  they 
had  gone  to  couldn’t  have  been 
very  sandy  after  a while  because 
she  was  sure  that  half  the  sand  on 
the  beach  had  been  tracked  into 
their  cottage,  by  the  children. 

“That’s  the  beach  for  you,”  Ho- 
mer said.  “But  you  know,  George, 
for  that  matter,  I don’t  think  you 
can  beat  a couple  of  weeks  at  the 
beach  for  a real  relaxling  vaca- 
tion. I mean  especially  when  you’ve 
got  kids.  Now  of  course  all  your 
kids  are  grown,  but  when  you’ve 
got  kids  still  growing,  like  we 
have  . . .” 

“It’s  a real  rest  for  everybody 
except  the  poor  mother,”  Margaret 
said.  She  went  on  to  describe  their 
daily  routine.  Homer  helped  out 
with  an  anecdote  about  a beach 
ball  that  was  blown  out  to  sea,  and 
with  other  interpolations. 

On  the  way  home,  George  said 
to  Phyllis.  “How  was  your  trip  to 
Europe?” 

Phyllis  laughed.  “Isn’t  it  a funny 
thing?”  “Has  anybody — anybody 
at  all — asked  you  about  it?  I 
mean,  was  anybody  actually  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  it?” 

She  reflected.  “I  thought  Mrs. 
Brownell  was.”  This  was  their  next 
door  neighbor.  “At  first  I thought 
she  was.  I talked  to  her  a little 
about  it  over  the  fence  one  morn- 
ing.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  somebody — ” 

“Yes,  but  when  she — well,  I’d 
only  said  a few  sentences  when  her 
eyes  started  to  get  glazed  and  she 
said  she  guessed  she’d  have  to 
spray  the  rosebushes  again  because 
the  bugs  were  so  bad.  Then  she 
started  telling  me  about  their  trip 
to  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan.” 


“Gosh,”  George  said  wearily. 
“Not  that  I think  my  trip  to  Eur- 
ope is  the  most  important  trip  any- 
body ever  took,  but  still  . . .” 

He  tried  to  dismiss  the  whole 
thing  as  unimportant  but  it 
gnawed  at  him,  and  at  a party 
in  late  September  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  said  in  a loud  voice,  “I 
want  to  tell  you  about  something 
that  happened  to  us  in  Europe  this 
summer.” 

The  conversation  subsided  in  re- 
ceding ripples.  Attention  was  giv- 
en him  grudgingly. 

“There  was  this  guide  we  had 
in  Florence,”  George  began.  “An 
Italian,  of  course.  Very  colorful 
fellow.  Big,  rather  stocky  I’d  say, 
and  very  earnest.  He  had  very 
earnest  eyes.  He  spoke  English, 
of  course,  but  with  a dialect  that 
would  have  really  made  you  laugh, 
the  way  he  expressed  himself  some- 
times . . .” 

George  paused,  looking  at  Phyl- 
lis. She  was  smiling  encourage- 
ment. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


GOOD  MUSIC  means 
GOOD  LISTENING! 

★ 

for  your  choice  be  it 

Popular  - Classical  - Progressive 
Find  it  first  at  the 
RECORD  CENTER! 
Hear  it  first  on 
STATION  WMUC  (610  kc) 
★ 

for  your  listening  pleasure 
Listen  to 

the  LATE  SHOW 
Mon.-Thurs. — 11:30-12  Midnight 

Visit  the 

RECORD  CENTER 
7404  Baltimore  Blvd. 


NEXT  VACATION: 


Take  a thrilling  TWA  trip 
to  -faraway  places  l 


Imagine!  For  just  $91  down,  you  can  visit  1 1 fascinating  European  countries!  Other 
tours  feature  Bombay,  Cairo!  Take  20  months  to  pay  with  TWA's  "Time  Pay  Plan"! 


What  a wonderful  wav  to  see  the 
world.  You  travel  to  European  cities 
or  exotic  lands  in  the  Middle  or  Far 
East.  And,  you  can  study  from  2 to 
6 weeks  at  an  accredited  foreign  uni- 
versity. Specialize  in  a subject  such 
as  literature,  music,  art  — arrange 
your  travel-study  tour  to  include  as 
many  cities  as  you  wish.  Full  college 
credit  for  those  who  want  it. 

Best  of  all,  TWA’s  “Time  Pay 
Plan”  includes  hotel  expenses  and 


other  costs  as  well  as  your  round- 
trip  fare  on  TWA's  famous  Constel- 
lation fleet.  Start  planning  your  trip 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


F!y  the  finest . 


FLY 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 


USA  • EUROPE  • AFRICA  • ASIA 


I am  interested  in: 

Tours  Abroad  Q 

“ Time  Pay  Plan ” □ 

Tours  in  U.S.A.  □ 

Special  Itinerary  to 

□ 

cities  & countries 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph  D..  Director.  TWA  Air  World  hours 
Department  CM,  380  Madison  A.enue,  New  York  IT.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  information  on  your  1J0G  Travel -Study 
lours. 
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The  Old  Line  Girl  of  the  Month  is  Judith  Spencer,  a vivacious 
blonde  lass  in  College  of  A.  and  S.  Judy,  selected  for  her 
versatility  and  radiant  personality,  is  a junior  majoring  in 
speech  and  dramatic  arts. 

She  was  Freshman  representative  and  treasurer  to  A.W.S., 
Sophomore  class  secretary,  and  has  been  a member  of  U.T. 
for  two  years.  Having  been  a Pi  Phi  for  some  time,  she  has 
served  on  the  Pan  Hellenic  Council. 

Her  main  interest  is  the  Wesley  Foundation.  She  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  entire  Chesapeake. 

In  the  future  Judy  hopes  to  combine  her  dramatic  talents 
with  church  work. 

Here’s  your  chance  men,  she’s  twenty  and  unpinned. 


Caught  in  a rare  quiet  pose. 


Qirl  Of 


T)he  yiionth 


Photon  by  Glenn  I jinsenmaycr 


Well  maybe  I can  help! 


Your  story  is  very  interesting. 


I guess  I'm  just  a dreamer. 
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The  Old  Grad 


COLLEGIATE  HAT  ...  So  named  because  it  was 
worn  at  college.  Now  worn  while  emptying 
ashes,  burning  trash,  attending  homecomings. 


BLASE  LOOK  . . . Comes  from  acquiring  a diploma, 
experience,  drinking  Old  Blase. 


COLLEGIATE  JACKET  . . . Dug  out  of  mothballs 
(moths  not  interested.)  Has  shrunk  since  last 
worn  because  of  shrinking  action  of  moth- 
balls. 


KEYS  . . . Show  present  men-about-campus  that 
he  was-man-about-campus.  Almost  flunked  out, 
too. 


BRIEFCASE  . . . Carry’s  briefcase  for  brief  shots 
at  brief  intervals. 


BUMBERSHOOT  . . . For  shooting  stray  Bumbers. 


THE  OLD  LINE 


"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 

FOR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  OLD  LINE,  you  may  receive  a ticket  to  the 
Langley  Theatre  in  Langley  Park.  In  addition  to 
any  inadvertent  errors  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
tentional error.  Fill  out  the  form  below  with  the 
first  error  you  find,  and  mail  it  to  us  ( envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card)  and  you  may 
receive  a free  Langley  ticket. 

One  ticket  will  be  awarded  to  each  of  twenty  con- 
testants each  issue.  The  tickets  are  usable  any  time 
within  the  month  following  the  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the 
miscue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  OLD  LINE 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad: 


Name 

Address 


The  reason  the  Romans  gave  up 
their  big  holidays  was  because  of 
the  overhead.  The  lions  ate  up 
all  their  prophets. 

He  kissed  her  on  her  rosy  lips ; 

How  could  he  then  but  linger? 

But  oh — when  he  caressed  her 
hair, 

A cootie  bit  his  finger. 

i|c  ;Jc  i|c 

Two  lunatics  were  playing  a lit- 
tle game.  “What  do  I have  here?” 
asked  one  with  his  hands  cupped. 

“Three  navy  patrol  bombers,” 
was  the  answer. 

The  first  one  looked  carefully  in- 
to his  hands.  “Nope,”  he  said. 

“The  Empire  State  Building?” 

“No.” 

“The  Philadelphia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra ?” 

The  first  one  looked  into  his 
hands  again,  then  slyly  said, 
“Who’s  conducting?” 


A castaway  on  a desert  island, 
following  another  shipwreck,  pulled 
ashore  a girl  clinging  to  a barrel. 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 
asked  the  girl.  “Thirteen  years,” 
replied  the  castaway. 

“All  alone — then  you’re  going  to 
have  something  you  haven’t  had 
for  thirteen  years,”  said  the  girl. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me 
there’s  beer  in  that  barrel!”  said 
he. 


PHOTO' 

iVEN(J  RAVING/ 

^<§5=4 

ARTISTS 

ENGRAVERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  j 

PRINTING  PLATES 


cr~F/ou  ard'rS'Dayette  Sts 
(Battim  ore  a rtf /and 


WELCOME  BACK 
ALUMNI 

Lord 
Calvert 
Hotel  & 
Cottages 

. . . near  University  of  Maryland ; 
four  miles  to  D.C.  lines  o>i  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  1 

OPEN  24  HOURS  A DAY 

FREE  PARKING 
CONVENENT  DINING 
FACILITIES 

7200  BALTIMORE  BLYI). 
College  Park.  Md. 

WA  7-8324 
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(Conti mind  from  Cage  19) 

“So  he  took  us  around  to  all  the 
sights  of  interest,  of  course.  The 
Medici  joints  ...  the  Pitti  palace 
and  so  forth  . . . and  while  he  was 
showing  us  all  the  paintings  . . . 
absolutely  priceless  paintings,  most 
of  them  religious  . . . some  sort 
of  religious  theme  . . . well,  sir,  I 
really  thought  I’d  bust  out  laugh- 
ing because  he  was  describing  one 
picture  in  that  dialect  of  his  and 
he  said,  ‘and  here  we  have  this 
painting  of  the  Woojin  Mary  and 
the  Godfather  ...” 

George  laughed  at  the  recollec- 
tion. There  was  a snicker  or  two 
and  then  silence. 

“What  he  was  trying  to  say 
was  ‘the  Virgin  Mary  and  God,  the 
Father,  of  course,”  George  ex- 
plained. 

Laughter  came  again  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  volume. 

“The  Woojin  Mary  and  the  God- 
father,” George  repeated.  “It  was 
really  funny.  Of  course  you’d  have 
to  be  there  to  appreciate  really 
how  funny  it  was.  You’d  have  to 
know  the  guide  and  how  he  talked.” 

His  voice  faded  and  the  conver- 
sation became  quickly  general 
again. 

A week  or  so  later  George  was 
standing  at  the  curb  when  Rock 
Harwell,  a medium  close  friend, 
touched  his  elbow.  After  a few 
words,  Harwell  said,  “Say,  George, 
did  I hear  somebody  say  you  and 
Phyllis  were  in  Europe  this  sum- 
mer? Jane  and  I were  over  and  I 
kept  looking  for  you  all  over  the 
place,  hoping  we’d  bump  into  each 
other.” 

“Europe?”  George  said. 

“Yes.  Who  was  it  was  telling 
me?” 

“Not  us,”  George  said.  “We  just 
loafed  around  most  of  the  summer, 
that’s  all.  We  did  get  to  the  beach 
for  a few  days.” 

“That’s  funny,”  Harwell  said. 

“It  must  have  been  somebody 
else,”  George  said. 

“Well,  anyway,  Jane  and  I real- 
ly had  ourselves  a time,”  Harwell 
said.  “Which  way  you  going?” 

“I  go  this  way,”  George  said. 


Harwell  placed  a hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “Listen,  George,  we 
ought  to  get  together  sometime. 
We  took  some  great  color  slides. 
Simply  great.  Seeing  color  slides 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
there  yourself.” 

“I  imagine  so,”  George  said. 

“Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  Harwell 
said.  “I’ll  have  Jane  give  Phyllis 
a ring  and  set  up  a date.  How’s 
that?” 

“Fine,”  George  said.  “You  do 
that.”  And  he  walked  away,  smil- 
ing malevolently. 


We  cater  to  the  Collegienne 
in  the 

COLLEGIENNE  SHOP 

fourth  floor 


to  the  college  man  in  the 

MEN’S  SHOPS 

first  and  third  floors 


HUTZLER'S 

. . . fQ^omon 


Sum  khan  Trust  Company 


A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 


Visit  our  hank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Personal  loans  and  checking  accounts,  and  2/i% 
paid  on  savings.  Every  banking  and  trust  facil- 
ity. Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties. 14  different  offices  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M, 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


STOP  AT 

Chaney’s  Garage 

Opposite  The  South  Gate 

For  the  newest,  most  up-to-date 
service  possible,  be  sure  to  try 
Chaney’s  Garage.  The  very  finest 
for  your  car.  Visit  our  modern 
garage  today. 

BUY  AT 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
WA  7-9710  WA  7-0953 


FIRST  IN  SILVER  SPRING 

HANNES  FORMAL  WEAR 

— RENTAL  — 

Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Cut  Aways 

Also  Beautiful  Ladies  Formal  Attire 

8229  GEORGIA  AVE. 

(Next  to  Giant  Store) 

JU.  9-0505  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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WHY  A MILLION  MEN  HAW  SWITCHED  TO 


HOLIDAY! 


Only  HOLIDAY gives  you  this  Custom 

Yes,  five  famous  tobaccos  skillfully  blended 
into  a mixture  of  unequalled  flavor,  aroma 
and  mildness.  These  fine  tobaccos,  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  blended  with 
a base  of  cool-smoking  white  burley  . . . Each 
tobacco  adds  its  own  distinctive  flavor  and 


Blend  for  Mildness! 

aroma  to  make  Holiday  America  s finest  pipe 
mixture.  We  suggest  you  try  a pipeful  . . . 
enjoy  its  coolness,  flavor  and  aroma  . . . and 
see  for  yourself  why  more  and  more  men  who 
smoke  mixtures  are  switching  to  Holiday  as 
a steady  smoke. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


HOLIDAY  gives  you  this  Heat-Sealed  Wrap-Around  Pouch / 


Holiday  tobacco  leaves  our  blending 
line  with  just  the  right  moisture  con- 
tent for  a cool,  no-bite  smoke.  You  can 
r>e  sure  every  pouch  will  be  that  way 
when  you  open  it,  because  Holiday  is 
the  only  mixture  which  has  the  Wrap- 
Around  pouch.  Sealed  air-and-water 
tight,  it  guarantees  you  a fresher, 
cooier-smoking  tobacco. 


IF  YOU  PREFER  A BLEND 
OF  STRAIGHT  BURLEYS 


Try  Edgeworth — 
cnoice  cool-smoking 
white  barleys  in  The 
air-tight  pouch. 
America's  finest 
pipe  tobacco. 


; City State 

I Mail  with  SI. 00  to  "Oltle  London,'''  Laras  & Brother 

J Company.  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Offer  Good  Only  in  U.S.  A.  C M - 1 0 


— — — — — — — — 

>1  Get  this  guaranteed  "Olde  London”  Pipe  and  two  full- 
1 size  pouches  of  Holiday  tobacco  for  only  S .00.  The  pipe 
| is  fine,  hand-rubbed  imported  briar  . . . with  genuine  hard 
1 rubber  bit  . . carbonized  bowl  tor  cooler  smoking.  If 
your  dealer  is  unable  'o  .apply  you,  use  this  handy  order 
i blank. 


Name. 


Address. 
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WINSTON 


WINSTON  is  the  cigarette  selected  by  Capital  Air- 
lines to  serve  passengers  aboard  the  new  Viscount. 


w 

wi  11 


inston  changed  America’s  mind  about  filter 
smoking!  This  cigarette  gives  you  real  tobacco 
flavor  — the  full,  rich  flavor  real  smokers  want. 
You  know  what  they  say:  “Winston  tastes  good 
— like  a cigarette  should!” 

Winston  also  brings  you  an  exclusive  filter  that 
really  does  the  job.  It  filters  so  effectively  that  the 
flavor  really  comes  through  to  you  — smoothly 
and  easily.  Have  fun  — have  a Winston! 
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KjIERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  may  you  have  a wet 
■v,one;  lots  of  snow,  rain  and  slush  of  course. 

Come  January  2,  say  goodbye  to  cold  weather 
and  we’ll  take  over  the  town  of  Miami,  Florida. 
Sand,  sun  and  orange  juice  will  be  a welcomed 
mixture  to  us  mighty  thirsty  Terps. 

Just  one  friendly  word  of  warning  to  all  eligi- 
ble bachelors  on  campus  and  elsewhere.  This  happy 
new  year  will  be  a leap  year  so  watch  out  for  smil- 
ing coeds.  To  the  coeds;  good  hunting. 

—THE  EDITOR 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Student  Publications  Wing,  Bldg.  FF,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Co.,  2807  IF.  Belvedere  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate : one  dollar  per  year 


Guaranteed  To  Happen  During 
Christmas  Week 

YOU’LL  SEND  out  more  cards 
than  you’ll  receive. 

People  will  state  that  they  spent 
more  than  they  expected  to  for 
gifts,  and  seem  proud  of  the  fact. 

Many  new  Christmas  stories  will 
be  presented  on  Television  and  ra- 
dio, but  Dickens’  “A  Christmas 
Carol”  will  not  be  topped. 

At  least  one  person  at  a joyful 
Christmas  gathering  will  weep 
over  old  memories. 

You’ll  hear  a woman  ask  a sales- 
man, “What  size  bedroom  slippers 
will  fit  a tall  thin  fellow?” 

The  tree  lights  will  go  out  my- 
steriously. 

One  of  the  big  problems  will  be 
the  question  of  what  to  get  for 
the  girl  who  doesn’t  smoke. 

You’ll  hear  “White  Christmas” 
sung  by  every  entertainer. 

If  you  get  shirts,  they’ll  be  the 
wrong  size. 

The  music  you  hear  while  walk- 
ing the  downtown  streets  will  make 
you  walk  more  briskly. 

You’ll  promise  yourself  that 
you’ll  hit  the  books  harder  when 
you  return  after  the  holiday  break. 

A drunk  will  insist  that  his  tree 
can  fit  inside  the  cab. 

If  there’s  a rival  for  that  girl’s 
affection,  his  gift  will  seem  more 
lavish  than  yours. 


If  she’s  your  girl,  she’ll  like 
your  gift  better. 

The  weatherman  will  predict 
that  Christmas  will  be  white. 

Little  girls  will  still  prefer  dolls 
over  any  other  gift. 

Boys  will  favor  guns  more  than 
anything  else. 

Grownup  boys  and  girls  will  still 
favor  the  mistletoe. 

The  lonesomest  people  you’ll  see 
on  Christmas  day  will  be  service 
men  killing  time  in  the  downtown 
sections  of  the  city. 

You’ll  see  several  different  as- 
sortments of  Santas. 

You’ll  think  you  have  finished 
your  shopping,  but  still  have  some- 
thing to  buy  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Handkerchiefs  will  still  lead  the 
list  of  things  a man  can  always  use. 

Perfume  will  top  the  list  of 
things  girls  can  always  use. 

Someone  will  record  a record 
called  “Rockin  and  Rollin’  With 
Santa  Claus”. 

You’ll  say  that  yesterday’s  toys 
don’t  compare  with  today’s. 

Some  child  will  get  every  gift 
but  the  one  he  really  wanted. 

You’ll  be  a little  ashamed  at 
yourself  for  not  knowing  all  the 
lyrics  to  the  carols  being  sung. 

People  who  have  fallen  out  of 
love  will  back  into  love. 

People  who  are  in  love  will  be 
in  love  a little  stronger. 


People  who  aren’t  in  love  will 
wish  that  they  were  in  love. 

Buses  which  were  crowded  and 
slow  before  this  week  will  become 
slower  and  even  more  crowded,  but 
no  one  will  mind. 

A wreath  outside  of  a house  will 
move  you. 

You’ll  mention  a gift  you’d  like 
to  receive  and  then  be  surprised 
when  you  get  it. 

Ironically,  more  than  one  dad 
will  receive  a billfold  for  a gift. 

You’ll  see  more  relatives  Christ- 
mas than  on  all  the  other  days 
combined. 

The  do-it-yourself  toy  will  be  as 
hard  to  put  together  as  a one- 
hour  English  theme. 

Your  postman  will  no  longer  be 
a stranger. 

When  you  go  to  bed  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  you’ll  remember  how 
expectant  you  were  when  you  still 
believed  in  Santa  Claus. 

Any  movie  you  go  to  will  be 
enjoyable. 

You’ll  stop  in  a department 
store,  watch  an  electric  train,  and 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  adults. 

Television  will  be  a forgotten 
thing. 

The  book  you  buy  for  someone 
will  be  one  that  you’d  like  to  read 
yourself. 

You’ll  start  packing  for  the 
Orange  Bowl. 
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THE  FOOTBALL  season  is  over 
except  for  a little  matter  called 
the  Orange  Bowl,  but  we  don’t 
think  the  year  should  end  without 
giving  some  mention  to  the  players 
who  made  it  a successful  year 
statistic-wise  and  color-wise. 

Instead  of  Hat’s  Off  to  these 
men,  we  give  lines  of  type. 

Old  Lines  of  type  to: 

Howie  Dare,  halfback  and  Dia- 
mondback  sports  reporter,  who 
never  once  interviewed  himself. 

Eddie  Vereb,  halfback,  who  did 
all  his  talking  with  firsDdowns 
and  touchdowns. 

Gene  Alderson,  center,  Pelle- 
grini’s ever-present  shadow. 

Lynn  Beightol,  quarterback,  the 
best  passer  Maryland  has  known, 
whose  theme  song  was  “I’m  Walk- 
ing Behind  You.” 

Bob  Laughery,  kick-off  and  ex- 
tra-point man,  who  usually  gave 
way  to  Phil  Perlo  or  Fred  Hamilton, 
fullbacks,  when  his  particular 
chores  had  been  accomplished. 

Dick  Burgee,  halfback,  who  never 
got  a chance  to  duplicate  his  92- 
yard  run  of  1954. 

Dave  Nusz,  halfback,  one  of  the 
best  Terps  at  throwing  a pass  while 
on  the  run. 

Tom  Selep,  who  didn’t  play  all 
season  although  he  was  Tatum’s 
best  fullback  before  the  start  of 
the  campaign. 

Ed  Cook,  end,  who  told  everyone 
how  good  he  was,  and  then  went 
out  and  proved  it. 


John  McVicker,  halfback,  for 
making  print  when  he  got  sick  on 
a plane  ride  to  North  Carolina. 

Don  and  Jack  Healy,  no  rela- 
tions, but  two  of  the  Terp’s  class- 
iest Sophomores. 

Frank  Tamburello,  quarterback, 
Maryland’s  next  All-Everything. 

Bob  Pellegrini,  for  living  up  to 
Tatum’s  pre-season  quote,  “We  be- 
lieve that  Bob  will  fill  the  bill  at 
center.” 

The  Old  Line  as  a public  service 
for  all  those  who  expect  to  appear 
on  the  $64, 000-Question  in  the  near 
future,  present  a preliminary  quiz 
in  the  hope  that  those  concerned 
can  prepare  themselves  for  that 
big  chance  for  some  taxable  moola. 
Here’s  how  it  works : 

1 —  Try  the  first  question  in  each 
of  the  preceding  categories.  Try 
every  category,  not  only  the  one  in 
which  you  excel.  Maybe  you  have 
hidden  ability  in  other  fields  of 
quiz-show  questioning. 

2 —  If  you  get  past  the  first  mole- 
hill, tackle  the  mountain,  the  sec- 
ond and  final  plateau.  You  might 
find  the  second  question  slightly 
harder  than  the  initial  offering, 
but  we  allow  you  the  help  of  any 
professor  who  is  free  between  8 
and  8:15  every  other  third  Monday 
of  the  month. 

BASEBALL: 

HILL  1 — which  team  won  the 
1955  World  Series?  (Tackle  the 
second  one  if  you  didn’t  Dodge 
this  and  make  a Bum  of  yourself.) 

HILL  2— In  the  1920  World 
Series  between  the  Brooklyn  Dod- 
gers and  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
Bill  Wambsganns  of  the  Tribe  ex- 
ecuted an  unassisted.  Who  was  the 
last  man  that  Wamsganns  tagged  ? 
And  where  did  he  tag  the  runner? 

FOOD: 

HILL  1 — What  was  that  you  had 
today  in  the  Dining  Hall?  All  kit- 
chen experts  gulp  on  to  the  next 
meat,  oops  heat.) 

HILL  2 — Come  to  think  of  it, 
that  first  question  will  also  do  as 
the  second  question? 


MUSIC: 

HILL  1 — What  entertainer  made 
popular  songs  such  as  “Too 
Young”,  “Mona  Lisa”,  “Pretend”, 
“A  Blossom  Fell”  and  “Someone 
You  Love”?  (Go  on  to  number 
two.  Nat  if  you’re  still  out  in  the 
COLE,  however.) 

HILL  2 — In  the  recording  “The 
Yellow  Rose  of  Texas”  by  Mitch 
Miller,  his  orchestra  and  chorus, 
which  state  is  the  hometown  of 
the  tenor  who  held  the  rose  of  the 
title? 

MOVIES: 

HILL  1 — In  the  motion  picture 
“Gone  with  the  Wind”,  who  played 
the  male  lead;  that  of  Rhett  But- 
ler? (Don’t  pull  a Lewis  and  Clark 
and  travel  on  to  the  next  valley 
if  you  were  stumped  EARly  by  that 
one.) 

HILL  2 — In  the  picture  “On  the 
Waterfront”,  which  you  should 
have  seen  at  least  four  times  if 
you’re  any  sort  of  a movie-goer, 
what  was  the  name  of  Brando’s 
pigeon?  To  clear  that  up,  we  don’t 
mean  the  pigeon  played  by  Eva 
Marie  Saint. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

HILL  1 — What  is  the  Diamond- 
back?  (Those  who  read  nothing 
but  the  Old  Line  and  cannot  answer 
the  question,  can  move  on  because 
you  have  to  call  them  pretty 
smart.) 

HILL  2— YOU  MEAN  YOU  GOT 
THIS  FAR. 
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PASS  S 


Bob  Kessler 


Maryland’s 

by  Hal  Burdette 


ON  DECEMBER  2,  Maryland’s 
basketball  team  opened  its  sixth 
season  under  the  helm  of  H.  A. 
Bud  Millikan,  the  35-year-old  ex- 
All  American  from  Oklahoma 
A & M. 

Millikan  took  his  present  coach- 
ing job  during  the  1950-’51  sea- 
son, inheriting  a team  that  had 
won  only  seven  games  and  dropped 
18  in  the  previous  year. 

In  his  first  coaching  season  at 
Maryland,  the  Terps  won  15  and 
lost  10.  During  Millikan’s  five- 
year  stay  at  College  Park,  Mary- 
land has  an  impressive  record  of 
84  wins  and  42  losses. 

Last  season  Maryland  turned  in 
an  adequate  17-7  record,  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  its  All-Ameri- 
can City  Tournament  champion- 
ship in  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  In 
the  final  round,  the  Terps  defeated 
Cincinnati. 

This  year  Maryland  will  be  the 
host  at  a tournament  called  the 
Mid-Winter  Festival  at  the  new 
Student  Activities  Building  field 
house  which  seats  a capacity  of 
12,500.  Teams  that  will  play  in  the 
Festival  on  December  29-30  are 
Michigan  State,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  St.  Francis  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Major  losses  from  last  season’s 
squad  were  Captain  Bob  Everett, 
a 6-6  pivot  man  who  was  the  team’s 
second  high  scorer  and  Bob  Dil- 
worth,  a 6-4  forward  who  helped 
under  the  boards. 

The  nucleus  around  which  Milli- 
kan will  build  consists  of  Bob  Kess- 
ler, a 6-4  senior  from  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  Bob  O’Brien,  a 6-3  junior 
from  McMechen,  W.  Va. 

Kessler,  a senior  with  an  ade- 


quate repertoire  of  shots  including 
a patented  “fade  away’’,  was  the 
team’s  most  prolific  pointmaker 
last  year,  with  487  points  in  24  out- 
ings for  a 20.3  average.  He  led  the 
team  in  rebounds  with  263. 

Bob  also  set  four  individual  sea- 
son game  highs:  Most  points — 31 
against  Clemson ; Most  field  goals — 
13  against  Clemson;  Most  free 
throws  scored — 13  against  Navy; 
and  Most  rebounds — 19  against 
Wake  Forest. 

O’Brien,  a junior  guard  with  a 
deadly  set  shot,  had  one  of  his 
finest  nights  last  year  when  the 
Terps  upset  North  Carolina  State, 
68-64.  Obie  finished  with  292  points 
for  a 12.2  average. 

Other  lettermen  returning  to  the 
Maryland  cage  team  include  John 
Sandbower,  a 6-4  jumping  jack 
senior  from  Baltimore,  who  earned 
a berth  on  the  starting  five  last 
year;  Drew  Schauffer,  a 6-5  junior 
from  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
was  used  sparingly  but  should  be 
a tremendous  asset  under  the 
boards;  and  Bob  Hardiman,  a 6-3 
junior  from  Salisbury,  who  also 
confined  to  reserve  duty 


MOST  EXCITING  newcomers  to 
the  varsity  squad  are  Nick  Da- 
vis, a 6-2  sophomore  from  Rankin, 
Pa.,  and  John  Urbanik,  a 6-7  soph 
from  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Davis  has  an  excellent  pair  of 
hands  and  should  team  with 
O’Brien  to  give  the  Terps  a first 
rate  outside  attack.  Slick  Nick,  as 
he  came  to  be  known  while  playing 
for  the  freshmen,  is  also  a smart 
ballhandler  and  a flashy  dribbler. 

Urbanik  represents  a challenge 
to  Millikan.  Long  John  possesses 
the  physical  qualities  necessary  to 
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Hoop  Heroes 

Milliken  Coached  Five  Faces  Nation's 
Top  Teams;  Lacks  Height. 


enable  him  to  be  both  a high  scor- 
er and  a rebounding  demon.  But  it 
is  Millikan’s  job  to  lift  the  soph 
with  the  high  pockets  to  his  full 
potential. 

But  Millikan  has  a knack  for 
handling  big  men.  Case  in  point  is 
Everett,  who  came  to  Terpville  an 
unheralded  high  schooler  with  little 
more  than  his  size  to  recommend 
him.  But  Big  Bob  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  respected  giants 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 

Other  Maryland  rookies  who 
may  be  heard  from  this  season  are 
Bob  Nardone,  a 6-3  forward  from 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  who  was  held 
out  last  year ; plus  6-3  John  Nacin- 
cik,  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  6- 
foot  John  Love,  from  Camden,  N.  J. 

Maryland  Court  Highlights: 

( *Home  Game) 

KENTUCKY  (Dec.  15*)  — 
Coach  Adolph  Rupp’s  Wildcats  had 
a 23-3  record  last  season  and  most 
of  the  men  responsible  for  its  are 
returning.  Top  Kentucky  scoring 
threats  are  seniors  Bob  Burrows 

(19.0)  and  Paul  Grawemeyer 

(13.0) ,  who  both  stand  6-7.  The 
starting  team  is  rounded  out  by 
6-6  Jerry  Bird  (10.7)  at  forward, 
and  6-4  Vernon  Hatton  and  5-11 
Gerry  Calvert,  at  the  guards.  Most 
highly  rated  sophomores  are  6-7 
Ed  Beck  and  6-5  Phil  Johnson. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  (Jan. 
5*  and  Feb.  11) — The  Colonials 
again  appear  to  have  one  of  the 
best  clubs  in  the  Southern  Con- 
ference. Key  loss  was  Corky  Dev- 
lin, the  top  GW  scorer,  who  was 
drafted  by  the  Philadelphia  War- 
riors and  then  trade  to  the  Fort 
Wayne  Zollner  Pistons.  But  Coach 
Bill  Reinhart  still  has  a formidable 

DECEMBER,  1955 


collection  of  returnees  including 
6-6  Joe  Holup  (20.0)  and  6-5  Joe 
Petcavich  (13.6).  Junior  Jay  Man- 
ning, a 6-5  forward  should  help  this 
pair  handle  rebounds. 

NAVY  (Feb.  4*)— Coach  Ben 
Carnevale’s  Midshipmen  will  make 
one  of  their  rare  appearance  away 
from  their  home  setting  at  Dahl- 
gren  Hall,  and  this  is  one  they’re 
banking  on  to  be  a crowd-packer. 
Returning  to  the  Navy  squad  is 
6-foot  junior  Dave  Smalley,  who 
averaged  16  per  game,  to  lead 
Middie  scorers.  Carnevale  also  has 
6-7  Andy  Dulik  (13.1)  and  6-4 
George  Bouvet. 

MID-WINTER  FESTIVAL  TEAMS 

(The  Mid-Winter  Festival  tour- 
nament will  be  held  at  the  Student 
Activities  Building  on  December 
29-30.  Competing  teams  will  be 
Maryland,  George  Washington,  St. 
Francis  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michi- 
gan State.  GW  and  the  Terps  have 
been  mentioned  previously). 

ST.  FRANCIS— The  indepen- 
dent Pennsylvania  school  has  lost 
its  All-American  whiz,  6-6  Maurice 
Stokes,  but  Coach  Bill  Hughes 
expects  to  have  a racehorse  “give 
and  go”  team  that  should  be  aided 
by  the  widened  foul  lanes.  Leading 
returnees  are  Jim  McClellan,  a 
6-5  soph,  who  played  with  varsity 
as  a yearling  last  season,  along 
with  6-4  Bill  Sailer,  6-1  Walt  Milin- 
ski  and  6-1  Ed  Langton. 

MICHIGAN  STATE— Sopho- 
mores tell  the  Spartan  story  this 
year.  The  Michigan  State  squad 
is  building  around  6-5  Larry  Hed- 
den,  6-8  Max  Gonzenbach  and  6-3 
A1  Rosenberg.  Veterans  who 
should  give  the  team  a lift  are  6-7 
Duane  Peterson  and  6-2  Julius 
McCoy. 


John  Sandbower 
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Normandy,  Berlin 
and  now  oblivion 


TT  WAS  HIS  final  story  for  the 
-*■  AP,  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  it 
was  a good  one.  He  started  to  read 
it  for  the  last  time  and  his  mind 
began  to  wander.  So  this  is  how  it 
ends,  after  23  years  in  the  news- 
paper game,  this  is  how  it  ends. 

He  looked  about  him  at  the  cov- 
ered typewriters  and  the  closed 
desks  and  became  aware  of  the 
deathly  quiet  that  envelopes  a 
newsroom  only  once  a year. 

He  thought  of  other  Christmas 
eves,  far  away  from  this  office 
when  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  with  the  Associated  Press.  He 
finished  editing  his  copy,  then  typed 
out  his  surname  at  the  top  of  the 
page  in  caps,  R-Y-A-N.  Then  John 
Ryan  started  the  unpleasant  busi- 
ness of  emptying  out  his  desk. 

One  mistake  is  all  it  takes  and 
you’re  through  he  thought,  but 
Ryan  had  made  many  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  it  slowly  but  surely 
led  to  his  downfall.  A newsservice 
has  to  be  accurate,  fast  and  con- 
cise, consequently  it  wants  the 
same  qualities  in  its  writers.  When 
Ryan  came  to  AP  he  possessed  all 
of  these,  and  then  some. 

The  old  scribe  gazed  out  the  win- 
down  into  the  maze  of  brick  and 
stone  that  is  metropolitan  New 
York.  He  looked  down  on  the  dark 
deserted  streets  that  belied  the 
cheery  Christmas  atmosphere 
about  which  he’d  written  reams  of 
copy. 
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ONE  FOR  THE  ROAD 

by  Dave  Halliday 


The  shops  had  closed  and  the 
shoppers  had  gone  home  to  wrap 
their  last  minute  Christmas  gifts. 
He  felt  as  empty  as  the  streets 
were,  and  all  he  could  remember 
was  the  past,  the  adventurous  ex- 
citing past  when  he  had  the  talent 
and  the  stamina  to  write  the  re- 
leases that  were  read  by  millions. 

October  29,  1929,  “black  Tues- 
day,” the  most  catastrophic  day 
in  America’s  economic  history,  and 
Ryan’s  biggest  assignment.  His 
story  was  carried  in  hundreds  of 
papers,  and  Bill  Danzig,  AP’s  chief 
Editor  sent  him  a special  letter  of 
commendation. 

ABE  RUTH  hit  a series  homer 
in  Wrigley  field  one  afternoon 
that  Povich  and  Corum  still  write 
about,  but  Ryan  wrote  about  it 
first.  The  Hindenburg  disaster 
was  phoned  into  home  office  by 
John  Ryan,  and  Ryan  told  about 
the  prayers  of  the  trapped  victims 
in  the  Coconut  Grove  disaster. 

During  the  war  Ryan  started  at 
Normandy  and  stayed  till  Berlin. 
He  covered  the  Japanese  surrender 
on  the  flagship  Missouri  and  Mac- 
Arthur’s  speech  to  Congress  after 
his  return  from  the  Far  East. 

One  day  Ryan  reported  a plane 
crash  in  Argentina  and  listed  the 
casualties  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner. He  neglected  to  note  that  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  that 
South  American  country  was 
among  the  dead,  and  the  home  off- 
ice didn’t  catch  it  on  his  casualty 
list. 


Over  3,000  miles  away  in  Tokyo 
the  newspaper  that  subscribed  to 
AP  didn’t  get  an  adequate  report 
of  the  incident,  and  was  scooped 
by  two  rival  sheets.  This  was 
Ryan’s  first  big  mistake. 

No  one  said  anything  to  John. 
You  don’t  chew  out  a sage  veteran 
for  a single  mistake  in  any  pro- 
fession, but  John  made  more  of 
them.  The  front  office  was  patient. 
They  tried  shifting  him  to  differ- 
ent bureaus,  gave  him  easy  assign- 
ments, even  sent  him  on  a short 
vacation  with  pay. 

YAN  couldn’t  understand  what 
had  happened,  he  was  as  mys- 
tified as  his  editor.  In  the  newspa- 
per game  you  usually  get  better 
with  each  story.  After  a while  you 
can  almost  feel  every  lead.  The  best 
approach  comes  nearly  by  habit. 
If  you  live  out  of  alcohol  and  think 
with  a clear  head  you  can  plug 
along  till  you’re  eighty. 

Soon  every  new  assignment  be- 
came a test  because  Ryan  was  los- 
ing his  confidence.  During  an  inter- 
view he’d  ask  the  same  question 
several  times  and  strain  to  hear 
the  reply.  The  nervousness  that 
had  left  him  after  three  months  of 
cubbing  came  back  now,  and  this 
instability  became  apparent  in  his 
writing. 

Two  weeks  ago  Ryan  wasn’t  sur- 
prised when  Danzig  called  him  into 
his  office.  The  guy  that  commended 
him  years  ago  let  him  out  easily, 
and  the  hardest  thing  Ryan  had  to 


do  was  walk  back  through  the  city 
office  to  his  desk. 

His  friends  tried  hard  to  avoid 
his  eyes  by  glancing  blankly  at 
some  book,  galley  proof  or  nearby 
object.  They  didn’t  want  John  to 
see  the  evident  expressions  of  pity 
and  apprehension  on  their  faces. 
A newsman  is  only  as  good  as  his 
latest  copy.  Ryan  had  been  reduced 
to  a pathetic  example  no  writer 
wanted  to  follow,  that  of  the  scribe 
that  becomes  stagnant  and  unre- 
liable, the  writer  that  can’t  handle 
his  story. 

The  last  thing  Ryan  put  in  his 
briefcase  on  Christmas  Eve  was 
his  old  nameplate.  Then  he  tookfiis 
last  story  and  put  it  in  his  box  on 
the  city  desk.  The  boys  had  left  it 
there  till  the  last  day.  They  had 
left  something  else  there  too,  and 
now  Ryan  saw  it  and  picked  it  up. 

He  opened  the  gray  manila  en- 
velope and  slowly  unfolded  the 
paper  inside.  Clipped  to  the  paper 
was  a certified  check  made  out  to 
him  for  250  dollars.  On  the  paper 
there  was  a long  list  of  signatures, 
Brady — O’Donnell — E p s t e i n 
— Young — Martin.  Tears  clouded 
his  eyes  as  he  squinted  in  the  dim 
light  and  read  on. 

The  boys  hadn’t  forgotten  John 
Ryan,  or  what  he  had  once  meant 
to  the  game.  He  bit  his  lips  and 
mumbled  to  himself,  “the  soft- 
hearted bastards,”  as  he  read  the 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

“Don’t  spend  this  all  in  one  bar 
John,  Merry  Christmas.” 
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“Man,”  said  our  Frat  prexy,  tap- 
ping me  on  the  shoulder,  “How 
would  you  like  to  climb  into  some 
Santa  Claus  vines  and  make  like 
a good  cat  for  a Christmas  party 
the  House  is  throwing  for  kids?” 
Our  prez  addresses  everyone  ‘man’ ; 
not  because  we’re  men  but  because 
he’s  the  swingingest. 

“Man,”  I said,  (I  swing  a little 
too)  but  I hate  those  pint-sized 
squares.  Can’t  you  find  someone 
who  digs  kids  more  than  I do?” 
“Man,  when  I say  ‘do’,  you  ‘do’, 
dig?”  He  spun  on  his  heel. 

Our  house  mother  walked  in  and, 
having  noticed  that  the  prez  was 
spinning  on  his  heel,  she  sounded 
me,  “What’s  happening,  bro?” 
When  I told  her  about  the  grief 
she  slapped  me  across  the  face  and 
told  me  not  to  be  so  bogue. 

“I’m  hip,  man,”  I said  to  her. 
The  prez  stopped  spinning  and 
went  up  stairs  to  change  his  shoe. 

So  there  I was.  On  December  20 
I was  surrounded  by  forty  some 
kind  of  screaming,  clawing  eefs 
that  thought  that  Ole  Saint  Nick 
was  the  most.  Man,  but  that  red 
flannel  was  hot,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pillows.  I really  came  on  fat  and 
jolly.  (I’m  sort  of  skinny,  really. 

“Santa,  Santa,”  they  churned, 
and  certainly  was  feeling  the  least.) 


‘Bring  me  a dolly  for  Christmas. 
Bring  me  a choo  choo  train.  Bring 
me  a nuclear  fission  set.” 

“Ho.  Ho.  Ho.”  I boomed,  play- 
fully kicking  one  kid  over  a crate 
of  oranges.  If  these  crazy  mixed- 
up  kids  thought  that  old  Santa 
was  going  to  miss  the  Christmas 
Eve  Blast  just  to  bring  them  toys, 
well,  they  had  another  thought 
coming. 

Finally,  I seated  myself  in  one 
corner  amongst  piles  and  piles  of 
presents,  candies,  oranges,  and 
stuff.  The  kids  lined  up  in  single 
file  and  prepared  to  attack. 

I began  peeling  an  orange. 

The  first  dear  child  was  a sweet, 
blonde-headed  chick.  I mean  strict- 
ly hollywood  eyes. 

“Santa,  please  bring  me  a film 
contract,”  she  frothed,  scrambling 
up  into  my  lap  and  giving  me  an 
unknowing  but  very  hard  kick  in 
the  groin. 

I screamed  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

She  kicked  me  again  and  I 
stopped  screaming.  (Oh,  I’m  a 
trouper  in  the  best  Spillane  fash- 
ion.) 

“Babydoll,”  I wheezed,  when  I 
had  regained  my  seat,  “I’ll  put  Sam 
Goldwyn  in  your  stocking.  Now 
cut  out,  will  you?” 

She  split. 

“Santa,  I want  a Flexible  Flyer 
sled  with  i;  hprn  on/’  said  a little 


by  Jim  Russell 


boy  who  wanted  a Flexible  Flyer 
sled  with  a horn  on. 

I patted  his  bumpy  head  and  be- 
gan peeling  another  orange. 

Another  sweet  chick  gleefully 
grabbed  my  beard  and  said,  “Oh, 
Santa,  it  feels  just  like  cotton.” 

“Get  your  cotton-pickin’  hands 
off  my  Johnson  and  Johnson 
beard,”  I roared. 

She  cut  out,  too. 

Then  I saw  a kid  who  undoubted- 
ly was  a real  hipster.  I knew  he 
was  a gone  cat  because  he  wasn’t 
just  walking  up;  he  was  doing  an 
off-beat  jitterbug  step.  No  stuff, 
man,  he  was  the  first  four-year- 
old  I had  ever  seen  with  pegged 
knickers,  tinted  glasses,  and  a D.A. 
haircut. 

“Say,  man,  dig  that  crazy  suit.” 
he  said,  digging  my  crazy  suit  with 
his  grimy  hands. 

“Get  your  crazy-suit  diggin’ 
hands  off  my  crazy  suit.  Now,  what 
do  you  want  for  Christmas?”  I 
said. 

“Look,  Dad,  just  bring  me  a 
Chet  Baker,  album,  a Gillespie 
goatee,  and  some  soap  to  wash 
my  grimy  hands.” 

“Crazy,”  I said.  I began  peeling 
another  orange. 

And  so  it  went.  One  little  mon- 
ster after  another.  I promised 
everything  from  machine  guns  to 
geiger  counters.  The  kid  who  want- 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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PEOPLE  SMOKING,  PEOPLE  COUGHING 

The  life  of  the  party  gone  . . . but  spirits 
remained  in  good  tune  . . . 

by  Glen  Linsenmayer 


Mr.  Lawson  came  into  the  room 
with  a puzzled  expression  on  his 
face.  It  was  a large  room,  a cheery 
room;  it  was  New  Year’s  eve,  and 
everyone  was  very  cheery  indeed. 

“Does  anyone  know  where  the 
last  case  of  beer  is?”  asked  Mr. 
Lawson. 

What  was  that?  The  last  case  of 
beer.  Gone?  Gone!!  a murmur  of 
discontent  arose.  The  last  case  of 
beer!  They  were  stunned.  Lynch 
talk  circulated.  Sir  Percival,  Mrs. 
Prim’s  prize  daschund,  yelped. 

“Something,  I fear,  has  hap- 
pened,” thought  Mr.  Smallbraine, 
who  was  by  way  of  being  an  ama- 
teur detective.  “The  last  case  of 
beer.  This  is  indeed  serious.” 

“Don’t  anyone  leave  the  room,” 
barked  Mr.  Smallbraine,  ably  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  situation.  The 
rebellious  yells  began  to  quiet,  and 
Mr.  Lawson  took  advantage  of  the 
momentary  diversion  to  remove  his 
neck  from  the  noose  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  chandelier. 

“There  is  more  to  this  than  meets 
the  eye,”  announced  Mr.  Small- 
braine. I sense  an  undercurrent  of 
evil  in  this  room,  and  I must  know 
what  it  is!”  The  people  in  the 
room  cringed ; Mr.  Smallbraine  was 
clearly  very  worried.  Ugly  looks 


were  cast  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  discovered  urgent 
business  to  attend  to  in  the  broom 
closet. 

“We  will  start  with  a search,” 
said  Mr.  Smallbraine,  consulting 
his  Sleuthing  for  the  Common  Man, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him. 
He  took  from  his  finger  his  “G-Man 
Detective  Ring”  (three  box  tops 
from  a “Crunchy  Cereal”  box  and 
$25)  and  removed  from  it  the 
“Giant  Six  Inch  Three  Hundred 
Power  Magnifying  Glass”  and  his 
“Everyready  Combination  Finger- 
print and  Sneeze  Power”  and  rapid- 
ly mobilized  the  party  into  an  ef- 
ficient searching  force,  and  they 
proceeded  to  search  the  whole 
house. 

“Mr.  Lawson  . . .”  Mr.  Lawson 
opened  the  broom  closet  door  a tiny 
crack.  “Mr.  Lawson,  you  search 
the  kitchen,”  said  Mr.  Smallbraine, 
“Mrs.  Prim,  look  under  the  rugs, 
and  Mrs.  Biggermouth,  you  look  in 
the  ash  trays.  Mrs.  Biggermouth, 
do  stop  giggling.  The  others  of  you 
make  yourselves  useful  by  search- 
ing the  cupboards  and  magazine 
racks.”  Then,  amidst  clouds  of 
fingerprint  powder  and  a truly 
amazing  amount  of  sneezing,  the 
search  began. 


The  search  was  conducted  with 
little  incident,  although  Mr.  Twad- 
dly,  who  had  a fit  of  sneezing,  fell 
from  the  ladder  while  looking  in 
the  angel  at  the  top  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree ; and,  as  he  broke  his  leg, 
Mr.  Smallbraine  was  forced  to 
shoot  him.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, lowered  the  spirits  of  the 
party  a little,  but  after  a brief 
service  for  Mr.  Twaddly,  three  of 
the  men  carried  him  outside  and 
left  him  with  full  honors  in  the 
garbage  pail  for  collection  in  the 
morning;  this  made  them  all  feel 
a little  better.  Comparing  notes  on 
the  search,  they  discovered  that 
aside  from  an  old  chicken  bone  and 
a pink  and  chartreuse  sock  with- 
out a mate,  no  clue  of  any  kind 
could  be  found. 

Mr.  Lawson  consulted  his  Sleuth- 
ing, which  had  very  little  informa- 
tion on  chicken  bones  (old)  and 
chartreuse  socks  (and  pink).  He 
examined  these  clues  with  a pro- 
fessional eye  (five  box  tops  and 
ten  cents),  while  everyone  watched 
admiringly,  and  wished  they  had 
such  a professional  eye  as  Mr. 
Smallbraine. 

A loud  shot  rang  out,  and  Mrs. 
Biggermouth  fell  to  the  floor,  blood 
streaming  from  her  head.  Mr. 
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Smallbraine,  explaining  his  some- 
what hasty  action,  dramatically  an- 
nounced, “There  is  your  criminal; 
there  is  the  one  who  would  have 
murdered  us  all,  lying  there  on  the 
floor  now.  Justice  has  triumphed !” 
Mrs.  Prim,  who  had  felt  very  bad- 
ly at  seeing  her  brand  new  car- 
peting stained  because  of  Mr. 
Smallbraine’s  lack  of  consideration 
as  to  where  he  pointed  his  gun, 
perked  up  a little  and  began  to  en- 
joy herself. 

“This  is  the  best  party  I’ve  ever 
given,”  she  said.  “Mr.  Smallbraine 
is  such  an  exciting  man.  Do  tell 
us,  Mr.  Smallbraine,  how  you  ever 
managed  to  find  out.” 

“But  Mr.  Smallbraine.”  Mr.  Big- 
germouth  addressed  himself  with 
some  concern  to  Mr.  Smallbraine, 
who,  with  a masterly  gesture  of 
his  thirty-eight,  silenced  him  at 
once.  This  was  indeed  Mr.  Small- 
braine’s  big  moment. 

“If  you  must  insist  on  interrupt- 
ing me,”  said  Mr.  Smallbraine,  in 
a very  haughty  voice,  to  Mr.  Big- 
germouth,  who  now  lay  bleeding  on 
the  floor,  “I  shall  have  to  ask  you 
to  leave  the  room.  You  asked,  Mrs. 
Prim,  how  I knew  Mrs.  Bigger- 
mouth  was  the  murderer.  It  was 
really  very  elementary.” 

“The  solution  lies  in  the  evi- 
dence, Mrs.  Prim.  First,  who  of  us 
here  tonight,  habitually  carries  old 
chicken  bones  in  her  purse.  Mrs. 
Biggermouth ! And  who  is  the  only 
one  who  wears  pink  and  chartreuse 
socks.  Again,  Mrs.  Biggermouth. 
Even  a child  could  guess  the  rest.” 
Everybody  else,  who  could  not 
guess  the  rest  at  all,  looked  very 
wise,  and  pretended  to  guess;  all 
except  Mr.  Lawson,  who  looked 
puzzled.  Mr.  Smallbraine  strutted 
modestly  around  the  room,  while 


the  party  admired  the  wonderous- 
ly  quick  intelligence  which  had 
saved  them  all  from  so  horrible  a 
disaster.  Even  Sir  Percival  wagged 
his  tail  in  appreciation.  Miss  Stact 
expressed  her  admiration  for  his 
quickness  with  a kiss,  right  on  his 
forehead,  and  Mr.  Smallbraine, 
blushing  prettily,  shot  her  care- 
fully between  the  ears.  Mr.  Small- 
braine had  always  been  very  shy 
with  the  young  ladies. 

“One  moment,”  said  Mr.  Wolfe. 
“Mrs.  Biggermouth,  if  you  will 
notice,  is  even  at  this  moment,” 
and  he  paused  reverently,  while 
the  company  doffed  their  hats, 
“wearing  both  of  her  pink  and  char- 
treuse socks;  she  is  quite  fond  of 
them  and  has  not  taken  them  off 
since  she  purchased  them  two 
months  ago.  Therefore,  the  socks 
which  we  found  are  not  hers,  and 
she  is  not  the  murderer!  Besides,  I 
have  been  with  her  all  evening,”  he 
said,  slyly  glancing  at  the  pros- 
trate Mr.  Biggermouth,  “and  I can 
personally  guarantee  that  she  has 
not  gone  near  the  missing  case  of 
beer.” 

It  was  Mr.  Wolfe’s  triumph  now, 
and  the  cheering  throng  gathered 
around  him  to  worship,  until  Mr. 
Smallbraine  interrupted. 

“Fie  on  you,  Mr.  Wolfe,”  Mr. 
Smallbraine  said  pleasantly,  shoot- 
ing him  smartly  along  his  well 
parted  hair  line,  “for  confusing  my 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  crime. 
I must  think,”  and  he  locked  him- 
self in  Mrs.  Lawson’s  broom  closet. 
The  party  seemed  somewhat  sad- 
dened; this  was  a turn  of  events 
which  they  had  not  expected.  Some 
few  of  those  present  began  to 
have  some  misgivings  about  Mr. 
Smallbraine’s  handling  of  the  case ; 
it  seemed  to  them  that  his  ability 


as  a detective  might  conceivably 
be  open  to  some  question.  How- 
ever, before  much  could  be  done,  or 
even  thought  about  on  the  matter, 
Mr.  Smallbraine  came  striding 
back  into  the  room. 

“Pooh,”  said  Mr.  Smallbraine. 
The  members  of  the  party  cringed 
in  terror.  Pooh  ? These  were  strong 
words.  “I  have  failed,”  said  Mr. 
Smallbraine,  who  had  never  before 
in  his  life  failed.  It  was  a sharp 
blow  to  him.  “This  is  a sharp  blow 
to  me,”  he  said.  “I  have  failed  to 
find  the  villainous  criminal  behind 
this  dastardly  plot.  But  I will  not 
allow  him  to  remain  unpunished.” 
The  party  cheered  wildly  at  this 
commendable  show  of  spirit  and 
sense  of  justice.  Here  was  indeed 
a man  of  character  and  integrity, 
a man  of  unimpeachable  honesty 
and  patriotism,  a man  of  fearless 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty. 

The  clock  struck  twelve;  the 
New  Year  had  come.  Amid  wild 
shoutings  of  joy,  Mr.  Smallbraine 
appeared  before  the  cheering  multi- 
tude. Holding  his  arms  aloft  for 
quiet,  he  announced,  “I  have  made 
you  my  sacred  promise  that  this 
crime  will  not  remain  unpunished.” 
The  cheering  rose  to  a cresendo.  “I 
therefore  humbly  ask  the  forgive- 
ness of  all  those  who  were  but  in- 
nocent victims  of  chance,”  he  said, 
dropping  his  “Little  Mite  Do-It- 
Yourself  Homewreckers  Bombing 
Kit”  into  the  midst  of  the  party. 
“Happy  New  Year!” 

It  wras  early  in  the  morning;  a 
light  grey  mist  enveloped  the  re- 
mains of  the  house.  And  in  the 
basement  of  the  house,  sheltered 
from  its  wTreckage,  Sir  Percival 
hiccoughed  quietly  and  turned  over 
in  his  sleep,  and  dreamed  of  other 
parties  and  other  beer  to  come. 
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MAY 


JUNE 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


:>ho to  by  Bob  Wilson) 


SINCE  OUR  DRY  campus 
prohibits  one-third  of  that 
popular  idiom,  “Wine,  wom- 
en and  song”  we  decided,  in 
compensation  to  give  our  read- 
ers more  than  one  Girl  of  the 
Month.  Therefore,  last  month, 
we  sent  a leering  staff  member 
all  over  the  University  search- 
ing for  six  pretty  girls  who 
would  represent  one  of  each  of 
the  remaining  school  months. 
We  also  asked  our  man  to  get 
the  facts  on  each  miss.  That’s 
just  what  he  got  m’am. 

January  (Shirley  Lip- 
man)  . . . 17  . . . 5’4”  . . . 
Freshman  . . . green  eyes 
. . . Caroline  Hall  . . . Eng- 
lish Major  . . . Baltimore 
. . . Alpha  Epsilon  Phi. 

February  (Diana  Rog- 
ers) . . . Ocean  City  . . . 
Speech  Therapy  Major  . . . 
Delta  Gamma  . . . 5’6”  . . . 
brown  eyes  . . . Freshman 
. . . 18  . . . Wicomico. 

March  (Mary  Chambers) 

. . . Caroline  Hall . . . Sopho- 
more . . . 19  . . . Fort  Meade, 
Md.  . . . green-gray  eyes 
. . . B.P.A.  . . . 5’8”  . . . 
Diamondback  reporter. 

April  (Sanni  Stack)  . . . 
. . . Kappa  Alpha  Theta  . . . 
brown  eyes  . . . U.T.  starlet 
. . . Silver  Spring  . . . Speech 
Therapy  Major  . . . Sopho- 
more . . . 5’2l/2”  ...  19. 

May  (Myra  Rigor)  . . . 
blonde  hair  . . . 19  . . . Clin- 
ton, Md.  . . . Home  Ec-Edu- 
cation  Major  . . . Sophomore 
. . . 5’1}4”  . . . Somerset . . . 
Dining  Hall  Minor. 

June  (Margo  Lucey)  . . . 
Sophomore  . . .Somerset 
. . . green  eyes  . . . 19  . . . 
Colesville,  Md.  . . . Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  . . . 5’8l/2”  . . . 
Fine  Arts  Major. 

For  all  of  you  who  might  like 
to  know  a little  more  about  each 
Miss,  we  suggest  you  ask  them 
to  autograph  their  picture  for 
you.  You  take  it  up  from  there. 


“Just  because  I have  red  eyes 
doesn’t  mean  I’m  drunk.  For  all 
you  know,  I might  be  a white  rab- 
bit.” 

% ijc  h: 

We  knew  a girl  who  said  she’d  do 
anything  for  an  mink  coat  and  now 
she  can’t  button  it. 

* * * 

Shortly  after  he  brought  his 
bride  to  their  new  home  he  found 
that  she  had  hung  a motto  over 
their  bed.  It  read,  “I  need  thee 
every  hour.” 

The  next  time  he  hung  one  of 
his  own  up,  which  read,  “God  give 
me  strength.” 

* * * 

“Hey,  you  guys  cut  out  that 
swearing — I’ve  got  a woman  in  my 
room.” 

* * * 

He:  “I’m  groping  for  words.” 

She:  “I  think  you’re  looking  in 
the  wrong  place.” 

* * * 

A philosopher  is  a man  who  can 
look  into  an  empty  glass  and  smile. 


Two  fraternity  men  were  fum- 
bling around  trying  to  get  into 
their  room. 

“Say,”  said  the  one.  “You  don’t 
open  the  door  with  that.  That’s  a 
cigar  butt.” 

“Oh,  hell,”  said  the  other.  “I’ve 
smoked  my  key.” 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  one  about  the 
kid  whose  parents  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  for  his  birthday.  “I 
wanna  watch.”  he  replied. 

So  they  let  him. 

* * * 

First  Convict  (to  new  cellmate.) 

“How  long  are  you  in  for?” 

New  Cellmate:  “Ninety-nine 

years.  How  long  are  you  here  for?” 

First  Convict:  “Seventy-five 
years.” 

New  Cellmate:  “Then  you  take 
the  bed  near  the  door.  You  get  out 
first.” 

* * * 

Women’s  faults  are  many, 

Men  have  only  two 
Everything  they  say 

And  everything  they  do. 
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STOP  AT 

Chaney’s  Garage 

Opposite  The  South  Gate 

For  the  newest,  most  up-to-date 
service  possible,  be  sure  to  try 
Chaney’s  Garage.  The  very  finest 
for  your  car.  Visit  our  modem 
garage  today. 

BUY  AT 
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SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
WA  7-9710  WA  7-0958 
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“You  say  you  are  going  to  marry 
a woman  with  $50,000  a year  in- 
come, and  try  to  persuade  me  it  is 
a love  match?” 

“It  is — I love  money.” 

* * * 

First  Drunk:  “We’re  getting 

closer  to  town.” 

Second  Drunk:  “How  do  you 

know?” 

First  Drunk:  “We’re  hitting 

more  people.” 

* * * 

“Heard  you  were  moving  a piano, 

so  I came  over  to  help.” 

“Thanks,  but  I’ve  already  got  it 
moved  upstairs.” 

“Alone?” 

“Nope  hitched  the  cat  to  it  and 
drug  it  up.” 

“You  mean  your  cat  hauled  that 
piano  up  two  flights  of  stairs  ? How 
could  a cat  pull  a heavy  piano?” 

“Used  a whip.” 

* * * 

He  had  the  toughest  job  in  the 
world.  He  sold  sleeping  pills  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

He  H*  * 

She : “I’m  so  discouraged.  Every- 
thing I do  seems  to  be  wrong.” 

He:  “What  are  doing  tonight?” 

He  H*  Hs 

“Goodness,  George!  This  is  not 
our  baby!  This  is  the  wrong  car- 
riage.” 

“Shut  up!  This  is  a better  car- 
riage.” 

He  H« 

Cop  (to  man  just  struck  by  hit- 
and-run  driver) : “Did  you  get  his 
number?” 

Pedestrian:  “No,  but  I’d  recog- 
nize his  laugh  any  place.” 

He  H*  ❖ 

Sweet  Thing  (disgusted) : “My 
boyfriend  has  cold  feet.” 

Old  Maid:  “Shame  on  you,  young 
lady.  In  my  day  we  didn’t  find  out 
those  things  until  after  we  were 
married.” 

* * * 

“Dearest,”  he  pleaded  in  tender 
voice, 

“I’ve  loved  no  one  but  thee.” 

“Then  you  may  go,”’  said  the 
dizzy  blonde, 

“No  amateurs  for  me.” 

* * * 


A coed  walked  into  the  First  Na- 
tional bank  the  other  day,  and  set 
down  eighty-three  silver  dollars. 

“Tut-tut,”  said  the  teller,  “you’ve 
been  hoarding.” 

“Listen,  big  boy,”  she  snapped, 
“it’s  none  your  business  how  I 
earned  this  money.  All  you’ve  got 

to  do  is  deposit  it!” 

* * * 

The  young  husband  drove  up  to 
the  maternity  sanitarium,  put  his 
arms  around  his  wife  and  tenderly 
asked,  “Honey,  are  you  sure  you 

want  to  go  through  with  this?” 

* * * 

Jack  and  Jill  fell  down  the  hill 

A stunt  that’s  mighty  risky. 

If  water  made  them  act  like 
that, 

I think  I’ll  stick  to  whiskey. 

* * * 

Man — I know  a man  who  has 
been  married  for  forty  years  and 
spends  every  evening  at  home. 

Wife — That’s  what  I call  real 
love. 

Man — The  doctors  call  it  pa- 
ralysis. 

He  * * 

A young  thing  stepped  on  the 
drugstore  scales  after  eating  a 
giant  sundae  and  she  was  shocked 
at  what  she  beheld. 

She  slipped  off  her  coat  and  tried 
it  again.  The  results  were  still  un- 
flattering, so  she  slid  off  her  shoes 
. . . then  she  discovered  she  was 
out  of  pennies.  Without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  the  lad  behind  the  soda 
fountain  stepped  forward. 

“Don’t  stop  now,”  he  volun- 
teered, “I’ve  got  a handful  of  pen- 
nies and  they’re  all  yours.” 


HANNES  FORMAL  WEAR 

We  are  now  in  greatly 
enlarged  quarters 

— RENTAL  — 

Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Cut  Aways 

also 

Beautiful  Ladies  Formal  Attire 

JU.  9-0505  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 
8229  GEORGIA  AVENUE 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong , Friendly  Bank 


Visit  our  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Personal  loans  and  checking  accounts,  and  2^2% 
paid  on  savings.  Every  banking  and  trust  facil- 
ity. Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties. 14  different  offices  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday.  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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HEAR 


by  Roy  Meachum 


• • • 


Roy  Meachum,  Washington  disc  jockey 
for  ten  years,  gives  a jazzed-up  version 
of  what  to  expect  at  the  next  concert 
in  Ritchie  Coliseum.  A native  of  New 
Orleans,  he  was  once  writer  for  crooner 
Eddie  Fisher,  but  now  is  advance  man 
for  National  Symphony. 


JAZZ  WAS  CONCEIVED  IN  THE 
HOLD  OF  A SHIP  . . . 

IT  CAME  TO  LABOR  IN  A COT- 
TON FIELD  . . . 


I MAY  BE  BLUE,  BUT  I WON’T 
BE  BLUE  ALWAYS  . . . 

Nobody  is  really  sure  when  jazz 
got  going.  It  was  there  all  the  time. 
The  Boston  men  heard  it  rocking 
in  the  hold  on  the  way  back.  It  was 
stronger  than  molasses  and  rum, 
than  even  the  body  smell.  They 
could  feel  the  blues,  the  misery 
in  their  cold,  New  England  bones. 
When  they  unloaded  their  cargo 
on  the  southern  shores,  it  must 
have  been  with  a sigh  of  relief. 


Eddie  Condon 


IT  STARTED  TO  GROW  IN  ’64  . . . 

AND  IT’S  LIVED  AND  GROWED 
EVER  SINCE  . . . 

rr  HIS  IS  A SHORT  and  unhappy 
-*•  history  of  the  mood  of  jazz. 
It’s  a brawling,  ugly,  booming 
thing,  but  there  are  guts  and  a 
beat  and  heart  and  a hope. 


NOBODY  KNOWS  THE  TROU- 
BLE I’VE  SEEN  . . . 


Where  the  steel  and  concrete  of 
the  New  Orleans  Municipal  Audi- 
torium now  stand  there  once  was  a 
broad  spot  of  dust  called  Congo 
Square.  On  Sundays  and  feast  days 
and  days  of  elections,  it  was  crowd- 
ed with  brightly  dressed  slaves. 
They  came  to  shuffle  away  their 
blues  in  a slow,  sensuous,  dance 
that  snaked  its  way  around  the 
square  to  the  banging  of  the  bam- 
buolas  (a  hollow  log  with  a dog’s 
skin  stretched  over  one  end.)  And 
the  people  came  from  miles  away 
to  watch  them  dance  and  hear  their 
strange,  fascinating  music. 

At  first,  it  was  pure  Africanese, 
but  gradually  other  songs  came 
creeping  in.  Melodies  from  parties 
that  they  had  heard  over  at  the 
big  house.  (Tiger  Rag  started  off 
life  as  a Belgian  provincial  air). 
As  they  learned  English,  there 
were  words  too. 


PM  GONNA  LAY  DOWN  MY 
MY  SWORD  AND  SHIELD  . . . 

Emancipation  sort  of  slowed 
things  down.  There  were  too  many 
things  to  do  at  first.  Clothes  to  buy, 
land  to  work,  doing  to  get  done. 
No  time  for  the  blues.  But  there 
was  a time  for  living  and  a time  for 
dying  and  that’s  how  jazz  came 
back  in.  They  called  themselves 
The  Saint  Joseph’s  Parish  March- 
ing Band.  The  great-grandaddy  of 
the  Louis  Armstrongs,  Tommy 
Dorseys,  Benny  Goodman^,  Ray 
Anthonys,  but  that  wasn’t  why 
they  were  there.  There  were  par- 
ades for  the  living  and  funerals 
for  the  dead.  The  spirit  of  the 
bambuola  ran  away  with  the  slide 
trombone. 

OH,  DIDN’T  HE  RAMBLE  . . . 

Buddy  Bolden  was  a blustering 
man  with  great  lungs  and  a mighty 
tone.  They  said  if  he  really  tried 
he  could  raise  the  dead,  but  he  was 
too  much  interested  in  living.  And 
that  was  the  trouble,  he  lived  too 
much.  The  first  King  of  Jazz  used 
to  be  a barber  and  died  a madman. 
Still  things  went  rolling  along. 

I AIN’T  GONNA  GIVE  NOBODY 

NONE  OF  MY  JELLY  ROLL  . . . 

Big  Tom’s  Annex  and  Lulu 
White’s  Mahogany  Hall.  Countess 
Willie  Piazza  realy  wasn’t  a coun- 
tess at  all,  but  she  did  have  a 
gleaming  white  piano.  They  named 
the  section  Storyville.  It  had  bright 
lights  and  booze,  women  and 
jazz.  King  Oliver  was  wearing  the 
crown  now.  Jelly  Roll  Morton  kept 
the  house  alive.  The  fancy  women 
and  their  dudes  moved  about  in 
sheer  elation,  while  a young  kid 
with  sweat  streaming  off  his  face 
tried  to  make  his  cornet  scream 
out  his  pleasure  at  just  being  there. 
His  name  was  Louis  Armstrong. 
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( Continued  Next  Page) 

THE  OLD  LINE 


WHEN  THE  SAINTS  GO  MARCH- 
ING IN  . . . 

One  night  the  word  came  down, 
Josephus  Daniels  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  said  close  it  down.  At  the 
stroke  of  twelve  they  started  pour- 
ing out  of  the  houses  and  the  beer 
halls.  The  honky  tonk  bands  and 
the  over  dressed  patrons  formed 
a parade  a mile  or  two  long.  They 
were  crying  and  shouting  and  sing- 
ing WHEN  THE  SAINTS  GO 
MARCHING  IN,  until  the  dawn 
and  the  law  made  them  go  home. 

I THOUGHT  I HEARD  BUDDY 
BOLDEN  SAY  . . . 

Nobody  was  talking  about  Buddy 
Bolden  on  that  October  day  in 
1917.  Where  was  the  next  job 
coming  from.  They  started  moving 
along  just  like  the  man  said.  Kan- 
sas City,  Memphis,  St.  Louis  . . . 
then  Chicago.  Jazz  had  found  its 
second  home. 

CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  I’LL  SHOW 
YOU  AROUND  . . . 

King  Oliver  led  the  way  to  35th 
and  Calumet.  Soon  it  got  a little 
fancier.  The  Lincoln  Garden,  the 
Royal  Garden.  Everybody  knew 
about  jazz  now.  There  were  even 
some  kids  starting  to  play.  Some 
high  school  boys  called  the  Wol- 
verines. There  was  a young  guy 
named  Eddie  Condon.  He  had  a 
guitar  and  loved  Jazz. 

THE  WORLD’S  JAZZ  CRAZY, 
LAWDY,  SO  AM  I . . . 

That’s  the  way  it  was.  Almost 
that  simple.  When  the  walls  of 
Storyville  came  tumbling  down, 
jazz  went  everywhere.  It’s  still 
moving  along  and  Eddie  Condon’s 
been  riding  it  most  of  the  way. 
You  can  see  and  hear  him  Thurs- 
day January  12  in  the  Coliseum 
with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

* * * 

“Don’t  you  go  with  Lillian  any 
more?” 

“No,  I couldn’t  stand  her  vulgar 
laughter.” 

“I  never  noticed  that.” 

“You  weren’t  there  whep  I pro- 
posed.” 
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EDDIE 

CONDON 

with  the 

National  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Howard  Mitchell,  Conductor 


THURSDAY,  JAN.  12,  1956 
8:30  P.M.  in  the  Coliseum 


SERIES  TICKETS  STILL  ON  SALE 
at  the 

SMOKE  SHOP  IN  THE  STUDENT  UNION 


BUY  A SERIES  TICKET  AND  BE  SURE 


Single  Tickets  go  On  Sale  January  9 


GOOD  MUSIC  means 
GOOD  LISTENING! 

★ 

for  your  choice  be  it 

Popular  - Classical  - Progressive 
Find  it  first  at  the 
RECORD  CENTER! 
Hear  it  first  on 
STATION  WMUC  (610  kc) 
★ 

for  your  listening  pleasure 
Listen  to 

“UNTIL  MIDNIGHT” 
Mon.-Fri. — 11:00-12  Midnight 
Visit  the 

RECORD  CENTER 
7404  Baltimore  Blvd. 


NEXT  VACATION: 


lake  a thrilling  TWA  trip 
to  -faraway  places  l 


Imagine!  For  just  $91  down,  you  can  visit  1 1 fascinating  European  countries!  Other 
tours  feature  Bombay,  Cairo!  Take  20  months  to  pay  with  TWA's  "Time  Pay  Plan"! 


What  a wonderful  way  to  see  the 
world.  You  travel  to  European  cities 
or  exotic  lands  in  the  Middle  or  Far 
East.  And,  you  can  study  from  2 to 
6 weeks  at  an  accredited  foreign  uni- 
versity. Specialize  in  a subject  such 
as  literature,  music,  art  — arrange 
your  travel-study  tour  to  include  as 
many  cities  as  you  wish.  Full  college 
credit  for  those  who  want  it. 

Best  of  all,  TWA’s  “Time  Pay 
Plan”  includes  hotel  expenses  and 


other  costs  as  well  as  your  round- 
trip  fare  on  TWA’s  famous  Constel- 
lation fleet.  Start  planning  your  trip 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


Fly  the  finest. . . FLY 


TRANS  WORLD  AtRUNSS 

l/ll  ■ futon  ■ AfAICA  • ASIA 


I am  interested  in: 

Tours  Abroad  □ 

“Time  Pay  Plan"  Q 

Tours  in  U.S.A.  □ 

Special  Itinerary  to 

□ 

cities  & countries 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph  D..  Director.  TWA  Air  World  Tours 
Department  CM,  380  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  information  on  your  1956  Travel-Study 


Tours. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Phone 
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a Spartan  cartoon 

‘Ooo!  Your  fraternity  pin  is  cold!” 


George,  you  never  felt  that  way  before.' 
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Only  HOLIDAY  gives 
you  this  Custom 
Blend  for  Mildness! 

Yes,  five  famous  tobaccos  skillfully  blended 
into  a mixture  of  unequalled  flavor,  aroma 
and  mildness.  These  fine  tobaccos,  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  blended  with 
a base  of  cool-smoking  white  burley  . . . Each 
tobacco  adds  its  own  distinctive  flavor  and 
aroma  to  make  Holiday  America’s  finest  pipe 
mixture.  We  suggest  you  try  a pipeful  . . . 
enjoy  its  coolness,  flavor  and  aroma  . . . and 
see  for  yourself  why  more  and  more  men  who 
smoke  mixtures  are  switching  to  Holiday  as 
a steady  smoke. 

HOLIDAY  gives  you 
this  Heat-Sealed 
Wrap-Around  Pouch  ! 

Holiday  tobacco  leaves  our  blending  line  with 
just  the  right  moisture  content  for  a cool, 
no-bite  smoke.  You  can  be  sure  every  pouch 
will  be  that  way  when  you  open  it,  because 
Holiday  is  the  only  mixture  which  has  the 
Wrap-Around  pouch.  Sealed  air-and-water 
tight,  it  guarantees  you  a fresher,  cooler- 
smoking tobacco. 


IF  YOU  PREFER  A BLEND 
OF  STRAIGHT  BURLEYS 


Try  Edgeworth — 
choice  cool-smoking 
white  burleys  in  the  * 
air-tight  pouch. 
America’s  finest 
pipe  tobacco. 


These  are  the  five  famous  tobaccos  which  give  Holiday  its  mildness  and  aroma. 


AT  YOUR.  DEALER'S 


Get  this  guaranteed  “Olde  London”  Pipe  and  two  full- 
size  pouches  of  Holiday  tobacco  for  only  SI. 00.  The  pipe 
is  fine,  hand-rubbed  imported  briar  . . . with  genuine  hard 
rubber  bit  . . . carbonized  bowl  for  cooler  smoking.  If 
your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you,  use  this  handy  order 
blank. 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State. 


Mail  with  $1.00  to  “ Olde  London,"  Larus  & Brother 
Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Offer  Good  Only  in  V.S.A.  CM- 12 
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( Continued  from  Page  8) 

ed  the  geiger  counter  said  he  want- 
ed to  get  ahead.  The  kid  who 
wanted  the  machine  gun  said  he 
wanted  to  get  even. 

I kept  promising  and  peeling 
oranges. 

I guess  the  little  squares  had  fun 
though.  The  prez  sent  me  a letter 
of  commendation.  The  house  moth- 
er apologized  for  slapping  me.  I 
must  have  been  a real  gone  Santa. 

But  I still  dig  kids  just  about 
the  way  I dig  oranges.  The  least, 
man. 

That  reminds  me.  What  the  hell 
am  I going  to  do  with  all  those 
peeled  oranges  ? Man,  I guess 
I’ll  squeeze  out  screwdrivers  on 
New  Year’s  Eve. 

Frantic  Footnotes  to  Swinging 
Story. 

1.  vines:  clothes 

2.  cat:  not  a domestic  animal  in 
this  case 

3.  swingingest:  real  groovey 

4.  squares:  people  from  nowhere 

5.  dig:  understand  or  like 

6.  do:  means  just  what  it  says 

7.  sounded : asked 

8.  bro:  abbreviation  of  brother 

9.  grief : trouble 

10.  bogue:  bad 

11.  hip:  in  the  know 

12.  some  kind  of:  phrase  used  by 
groovey  hillbillies 

13.  eefs:  kids 

14.  come  on:  appear  or  make  en- 
trance 

16.  least:  the  lowest 

16.  amongst:  poetic  way  of  saying 
among 

17.  stuff : this  could  be  anything 

18.  chick,  girl 

19.  hollywood  eyes:  good  looking; 
real  sharp 

20.  cut  out:  to  split 

21.  split:  to  cut  out 

22.  hipster:  one  who  is  hip 

23.  stuff : see  footnote  No.  7 

24.  D.A.:  you  figure  it  out 

25.  crazy:  a word  of  many  uses, 
here  it  means  O.K. 

26.  screwdrivers:  to  be  used  when 
getting  twisted 


^erru  Christmas 

from 

JOSEPH  A.  BANK  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  

Clothes  of  Character 

105  HOPKINS  PLACE' 

BALTIMORE  1,  MD. 

SAratoga  7-66)2 


“Thish  match  won’t  light.” 

“Whash  the  matter  with  it?” 

“Damfino.  It  lit  all  right  a min- 
ute ago.” 

*  *  * * 

A slightly  inebriated  character 
walked  into  an  elevator  shaft,  fell 
four  floors  to  the  bottom,  picked 
himself  up,  brushed  off  his  clothes 
and  shouted  indignantly:  “I  said 
UP!” 

* * * 

Dinner  guest:  “Will  you  pass  the 
nuts,  Professor?” 

Professor  (absent  mindedly) : 
“Yes,  I suppose  so,  but  I really 

should  flunk  them.” 

* * * 

A student  went  over  to  the 
health  service.  “Doc,”  he  said,  “I 
feel  so  bad  that  I often  think  of 
killing  myself.” 

“Now,  now,”  soothed  the  doctor, 

“you  just  leave  that  to  us.” 

* * * 

Forty  years  they  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  for  40  years  she  had  made 
the  living ; then  he  died.  The  thrif- 
ty widow  instructed  that  his  body 
be  cremated  and  the  ashes  de- 
livered to  her.  Carefully  placing 
them  in  an  hourglass  she  set  it  on 
the  mantle,  sat  down  to  rock  and 
said:  “Now,  you  worthless  bum, 
at  last  you’re  going  to  work.” 

* * * 

The  click  of  the  knitting  needles, 
the  creak  of  the  rocker,  and  the 
ticking  of  the  grandfather’s  clock 
were  all  that  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  warm,  sunny  room. 

With  childish  curiosity,  little 
Gloria  sat  watching  the  purls  and 
stitches. 

“Grandma,”  she  asked,  “Why  do 
you  knit?” 

“Oh,”  wheezed  the  old  lady,  “just 
for  the  hell  of  it.” 

* * » 

The  very  small  boy  came  home 
dejectedly  from  his  first  day  at 
school. 

“Ain’t  goin’  tomorrow,”  he  sput- 
tered. 

“Why  not,  dear?”  his  mother 
asked. 

“Well,  I can’t  read,  and  I can’t 
write,  and  teacher  won’t  let  me 
talk,  so  what  the  hell’s  the  use?” 


Mother:  Shh,  son,  go  to  sleep. 
It’s  12  o’clock  and  the  sandman’s 
coming. 

Jr:  Fifty  cents  and  I won’t  tell 
daddy. 

* * * 

First  bride:  “Does  your  husband 
snore  in  his  sleep? 

Second  bride:  “I  don’t  know  yet. 
We’ve  only  been  married  three 

days.” 

* * * 

Wee  Willie  was  walking  with 
Wanda,  his  brand  new  girl,  on  the 
way  home  from  grammer  school. 
Both  were  eight  years  old. 

“Wanda,”  said  Wee  Willie  with 
worshipping  eyes,  “you  are  the  first 
little  girl  I have  ever  loved.” 

“Dammit,”  said  little  Wanda, 

“I’ve  drawn  another  beginner.” 

* * * 

The  champion  athlete  in  bed  with 
a cold  was  told  that  he  had  a temp- 
erature. 

“How  high  is  it,  Doctor?”  he 
wanted  to  know, 

“A  hundred  and  one.” 

“What’s  the  world’s  record?” 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

BERWYN  BARBERS 

The  best  haircuts  for  only 

75c 

Now  eight  chairs  - No  waiting 

Going  North  on  U.S.  1 
from  University  North  Gate  turn 
right  at  third  light  onto  Berwyn  Rd. 

5002  Berwyn  Rd.  College  Park 

C.  Mayo  Attick,  Manager 
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RING  THAT  BELL 

by  George  Goggin 


ANOTHER  ORANGE  BOWL  GAME  AND  AWAY  THEY  GO  . . . 


GOING  TO  MIAMI  this  year,  along  with  the 
victorious  Big  Red  team,  will  be  an  important, 
non-paying  guest  who  has  had  a hand  in  those 
victories. 

Back  in  1950  a few  f raters  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
started  something  that  has  since  grown  into  a 
tradition  here  at  Maryland.  Not  being  content  with 
making  the  usual-type  noises  at  football  games, 
they  cast  about  for  something  that  would  be  both 
noisy  and  portable.  One  night  while  enjoying  a 
pleasant  drive  through  the  quiet  countryside  they 
heard  a sound  coming  from  a nearby  schoolhouse, 
that  conveyed  but  one  thought.  That  we  must  have! 
So  today,  imbedded  in  the  front  lawn  of  the  Teke 
House,  as  a result  of  that  ride,  is  the  first  of  the 
famous  bells  that  have  come  to  ring  out  the 
Maryland  victories. 

From  what  started  out  to  be  something  in  fun 
soon  turned  to  seriousness,  for  it  was  noticed  that 
whenever  the  bell  was  taken  to  the  game  the  Mary- 


land team  came  up  with  a win.  So  started  the 
tradition. 

Since  that  start  five  years  ago  no  less  than  six 
bells  have  at  different  times  been  the  official  Teke 
bell.  Some  have  broken,  some  have  been  stolen,  while 
others  just  didn’t  have  that  “ring”.  The  current 
one,  pictured  here,  is  a sort  of  one  that  draws 


attention,  both  to  its  size  and  weight,  being  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  three-hundred  pounds. 
Unlike  its  predecessors,  church  or  locomotive  bells, 
the  present  one  is  something  of  a mystery. 

Unearthed  on  a deserted  lot  that  was  being  exca- 
vated for  a building  site,  the  bell  may  not  be  a bell 
after  all.  Upon  trying  to  identify  just  what  it  was, 
and  since  many  thought  it  might  be  the  nose  of  a 
bomb  or  torpedo,  it  was  necessary  to  go  through 
Naval  Ordnance,  Army  Ordnance,  and  anyone  who 
might  have  seen  it  before,  but  all  to  no  avail.  To 
this  day  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  might  have 
been.  But  it  does  make  a noise  like  a bell ! 

Realizing  their  mistake  of  1953,  of  not  taking 
their  bell  to  the  bowl  game,  the  Tekes  have  pledged 
to  rectify  that  mistake  come  January  2.  Standing 
on  the  sidelines  with  the  other  cheerleaders  will  be 
the  big  bell  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  ringing  out  the 
good  news  of  a most  important  Maryland  victory. 
Gongway,  Oklahoma! 
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It  seems  that  a former  coed  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  mash  notes  to  her  professors  and  signing 
them  appropriately.  Thus  to  her  English  prof, 
“Literally  yours.”  To  her  math  prof,  “Mathemat- 
ically yours.”  To  her  history  prof,  “Historically 
yours.”  And  then  she  took  anatomy. 

* * 

Outside  it  was  a cold  winter’s  night,  but  inside  it 
was  warm  and  cozy  as  Grandmother  sat  around 
the  glowing  embers  on  the  hearth  enjoying  the 
serenity  with  her  little  children.  Her  voice  was  one 
of  velvet  as  she  related  the  favorite  bedtime  story. 

When  she  had  finished,  little  Julie  nestled  her 
golden  curls  against  Grannie’s  leg  and  all  the  little 
brood  pleaded  for  another  tale.  “What  would  you 
like  to  hear?”  said  Grannie  in  her  usual  softness. 
At  this  little  Julie  raised  her  angelic  face  and  said 
to  the  sweet  old  woman,  “Tell  us  about  the  time  you 
were  a prostitute  in  Chicago.” 

* * * 

Judge  (harshly) : “You  say  this  man  stole  your 
money  out  of  your  stocking?” 

Girl : “Yes,  your  honor.” 

Judge:  “Why  didn’t  you  put  up  a fight?” 

Girl:  “I  didn’t  know  he  was  after  my  money.” 


"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 


FOR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  Old  Line,  a carton  of  cigarettes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  first  three  students  who  fill  out  the 
form  below  and  mail  to  us.  (Envelope  or  pasted  to 
the  back  of  a postal  card.) 

The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the  mis- 
cue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

These  cigarettes  are  donated  by  John  Elmore, 
Philip  Morris  representative  on  campus. 

This  contst  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  Old  Line 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 
The  Old  Line 
Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad: 


Name  .. 
Address 


Subscription 

HELP  ADD  to  the  jolly  mood  of  your  friends  and 
relatives  at  Christmas  time  by  sending  them  a 
gift  subscription  to  the  Old  Line. 

A happy  holiday  is  our  gaurantee  if  there  is  an 
Old  Line  in  the  home. 


Please  enter  mv  subscription  to  your  magazine 
( ) 1 YEAR;  ( ) 2 YEARS;  ( ) 3 YEARS 
$1.00  $2.00  $3.00 


untra© 
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What  Have  You  Done  Did? 

by  Peter  Parker 


Those  of  you  who  aspire  to  culture  may  have  at  one  time  picked  up  a copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post , 
and  in  doing  so  noticed  an  engaging  little  feature  titled 


I was  deep  in  the  north  woods  one  winter,  and 
after  a hard  day  hunting  for  bear,  I returned  to  the 
cabin  at  nightfall.  Much  to  my  dismay  I found  I 
only  had  one  match,  while  in  the  room  was  a gas 
stove,  a kerosene  lantern,  and  a fireplace,  and  with 
only  the  one  match  I knew  not  what  to  light  first. 
WHAT  WOULD  YOU  HAVE  DONE  DID? 

•qajniu  aqi  pf  I 

I was  sitting  around  a fraternity  house  one  time, 
just  passing  the  time  of  day,  when  I was  offered  a 
drink.  Knowing  I was  on  a dry  campus,  and  that  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  campus  were  strict- 
ly adhered  to,  I was  taken  aback.  Not  wishing  to 
offend  my  hosts  however,  I knew  I had  to  do  some- 
thing. WHAT  WOULD  YOU  HAVE  DONE  DID? 

•uMop  .ynjs  aqj  poq  put?  snduina  jyo  p3 
pjnoa  i [pun  ‘jnqAvauios  uoijnnps  aq;  pasna  jnqx  'P!P 
oqM  auioq  in  jaqjnj  n pnq  j ‘qanui  Ajba  quup  puP!P 
I apqM  )t?q)  Suqquinui  ‘ji  o|ui  quup  aqj  pajnod 
pun  qsny  diq  Aui  jno  paynd  ‘quup  aqt  paidaaan  j 

Sitting  in  class  one  day  taking  an  exam,  I couldn’t 
help  but  notice  the  person  next  to  me  was  copying 
from  my  paper.  Knowing  the  instructor  was  a rabid 
anti-cheater,  and  that  if  caught,  both  of  us  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  class,  I sought  a method 
whereby  I could  get  the  copyer  to  cease  and  desist. 
WHAT  WOULD  HAVE  YOU  DONE  DID? 

*q)noui  aqt  ui  auo 
unq  pajsnq  pun  qanq  juaM  j ‘ajaq]  Suipis  yus  snM  jo 
-Adoa  aqi  jnqi  Suijou  uaqx  ’Jopnaisui  aqi  oj  ui  p pa 
-punq  pun  dn  piaM  pun  umxa  aui  paqsiug  A|pinb  j 


One  day  I was  out  in  the  woods  chopping  wood 
alone.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  As  I was  chopping  down  this 
particularly  large  tree,  the  axe  slipped  and  inflicted 
a twelve  inch  gash  in  my  leg.  Being  alone  and  with- 
out means  of  getting  help,  I cast  about  for  some  way 
of  attracting  attention  to  my  plight.  If  you  were  me 
WHAT  WOULD  HAVE  YOU  DONE  DID? 


•jopop  n ot  qanq  uoSum 
uoijnp  jaq  ui  apxj  n pun  aajyoa  pun  s^nuqSnop 
aui  aAnS  oqM  jaqjOAv  ssoj^  pap  n jo  uuoj  aqi 
ut  paAijjn  d[aq  japq  sXnp  aaaqj  pun  nuiuiapp  Aui 
paaipu  p|id  aqx  ‘diaH  lno  Suigads  ‘aui  jayn  Saj 
Suipaa|q  Aui  3ut33njp  ‘mous  aqi  uo  jnoqn  papvvnaa 
Appinb  j ‘aui  spjnAvoj  SuiAy  aunjd  pf  n 3uip>^  ~ 


I was  driving  down  a back  country  road  one  day 
when  my  car  stopped  for  no  apparent  reason.  Not 
being  anywhere  near  a phone  and  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  mechanics,  I was  about  to  give  up  when 
struck  by  a sudden  inspiration.  WHAT  YOU  HAVE 
DONE  DID? 


•uavoj  oj  qanq  pS  oj  asjoq  n aui  pauno[ 
pun  ‘j3ao  auina  ‘uoisojdxa  aqj  mus  aauijnj  Suissnd 
y  *  *dn  A\a[q  ana  uump  ajoqAV  aqt  pun  p papauuoa 
I *asoo[  AjsnoiAqo  sum  q aiq  m ‘Suiqpuios  SuqSunp 
n qpAV  Aqaiqop  aqi  sum  41  oj  ixa>j  *i![p?;)-mpimiAY 
aqi  paqaaqa  j os  iqSuju  paqoo[  [[  'Sif-uui-u-Suiqi  aqi 
papadsui  pun  jna  aqi  jo  pooq  aqi  paijy  ‘ino  pS  j 
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the  opportunity  of  achievemen 
to  ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 
BIG  thinkers  — 


write : 

for  full  information 

about  our  training 

program  for  GRADU- 

ATE ENGINEERS.  Ad- 

dress Personnel  De- 

partment, Baltimore 

Gas  and  Electric  Co., 

' 

1507  Lexington  Build- 

% 

ing,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 

I 

i 

■ 

WEBBSk- 

Is  your  future  as  an  ENGINEER  a matter 
of  inspiration  . . . ambition  ...  a determin- 
ation to  attain  success?  Then  you  should 
investigate  the  opportunities  in  the  Gas  and 
Electric  utility  field. 

Here  at  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany we  recognize  ambitions  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
encourage  them.  As  a transition  to  respon- 
sible positions  you  arc  assisted  with  carefully 
developed  training  programs.  Programs 
designed  to  give  a helping  hand  to  the 
BIG  thinker. 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

• Opportunities  in  Design,  Construction, 
Maintenance,  Operation,  Sales  and 
Research 

• One-year  training  course  in  Electrical 
Operations 

• Eight-month  training  course  in  Gas 
Operations 

• Engineering  training  in  a progressive 
atmosphere;  you  will  work  side-by-side 
with  the  most  successful  engineers  in  the 
Utility  Field 


BALTIMORE 

GAS  and  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


WINSTON 


wins  on  flavor! 


Wl  NS  TON  changed  America's  mind 
about  filter  smoking! 


■ Happy  homecoming ! Winston  brings  flavor  back 
to  filter  smoking  — real  tobacco  flavor,  rich  and 
full.  What’s  more,  Winston  also  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  a finer  filter.  The  exclusive  Winston  filter 
really  does  the  job  so  the  flavor  really  comes 
through  to  you.  King-size  Winstons  are  easy- 
drawing,  smooth-smoking,  good-tasting! 


Smoke 


WINSTON 

the  easy-drawing 
■filter  cigarette! 


R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


It’s  actually  easy  to  save  money  — when  you  buy 
Series  E Savings  Bonds  through  the  automatic 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you  work!  You  just 
sign  an  application  at  your  pay  office;  after  that 
your  saving  is  done  for  you.  The  Bonds  you  re- 
ceive will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  3%  per 
year,  compounded  semiannually,  when  held  to 
maturity.  And  after  maturity  they  go  on  earning 
10  years  more.  Join  the  Plan  today.  Or  invest  in 
Savings  Bonds  regularly  where  you  bank. 


His  calling  card  had 


Luther  KELLY  lied  ;il mnl  his  ape  and  pot 
into  the  army  at  15.  They  sent  him  West  in 
1865,  and  he  stayed. 

He  liked  the  wilderness.  Game  abounded. 
In  Trappers’  Lake,  “trout  were  so  thick  they 
obscured  the  bottom.” 

Hostile  Indians  were  also  pretty  thick.  But 
when  two  tried  ambushing  him,  he  killed 
both  with  his  Henry  .44. 

He  learned  Sioux  and  sign  language. 

One  day,  he  \ isited  General  Miles,  send- 
ing a huge  fierce-clawed  bear's  paw  to  Miles 
as  his  calling  card.  Miles  made  him  chief 
scout  against  the  Sioux. 

But  by  1885,  the  country  was  taming 
down,  and  Yellowstone  Kelly  left  it. 

Two  decades  later,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
praised  the  heroic  treasurer  of  Surigao  in 
the  Philippines  who  saved  the  town  from 
outlaws.  Name:  Luther  S.  Kelly. 

Tellow'stone  Kelly  s body  now  rests  at 
Kelly  Mountain  in  Montana.  But  his  restless, 
pioneering  spirit  lives  on  in  the  heart  of 
today’s  America.  For  it  is  the  trail-blazing 
courage  of  165  million  people  that  makes 
America  great,  and  that  provides  the  real 
strength  behind  one  of  the  world’s  finest 
investments;  our  country’s  Savings  Bonds. 

Why  not  guard  your  security  with  this 
strength?  Invest  in  U.  S.  Series  E Savings 
Bonds.  And  hold  on  to  them! 


Safe  as  America -US.  Savings  Bonds 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  with  tliO 
Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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THE  Old  Line  is  proud  to  announce  the  winner  of 
the  art  contest  which  was  held  for  this  issue. 
Our  Valentine  Cover  was  drawn  by  first  place  win- 
ner Neil  Linsenmayer,  a Freshman  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Neil  will  also  receive  $10.00 
from  the  Old  Line  for  his  cover,  and  of  course  the 
prestige  that  is  the  privilege  of  those  on  the  O L 
staff — (sounds  good  anyway).  Second  place  winner 
was  Mary  Ellis  of  Anne  Arundel  Hall  and  third 
place  went  to  Jane  Bennett  of  Caroline  Hall.  Many 
thanks  to  all  those  whose  entries  were  received. 

—THE  EDITOR 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Student  Publications  Wing,  Bldg.  FF,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Co.,  2807  W.  Belvedere  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year , 


Chas  Checks 


DATE  SLATE  AT 


IF  YOU  ARE  one  of  those  rare  creatures  that 
stay  on  campus  for  the  weekends,  you  have 
probably  been  up  to  the  Student  Union  to  see  the 
weekly  motion  pictures  that  are  shown  in  the 
auditorium.  Have  you  ever  paid  your  quarter  and 
felt  that  you  were  cheated  by  having  to  watch  a 
picture  which  you  were  not  forewarned  about. 
Well,  your  troubles  are  over. 

Herewith,  our  bleary-eyed  staff  member  (he  says 
it’s  from  seeing  too  many  movies)  will  criticize 
monthly  the  showbill  for  the  coming  weeks. 

Let’s  go  to  the  movies.  Shows  on  Friday  are  at 
7 and  9;  the  show  on  Sunday  is  at  7 :30. 

PICKUP  ON  SOUTH  STREET  (1953) 

FEBRUARY  17  (Friday) 

This  deals  with  a pickpocket  (Richard  Widmark) 
who  accidently  gets  his  hands  on  some  stolen  micro- 
film through  unhonest  means.  Dick  smooches  and 
bops  Jean  Peters,  who  serves  unknowingly  as  a 
courier  for  a Red  spy  ring.  Richard  Kiley,  now  on 
Broadway  in  Time  Limit,  and  earlier  in  Black- 
board Jungle,  as  the  teacher  who  lost  all  his  jazz 
records,  is  Jean’s  ex-lover.  A delight  as  a profession- 
al stool-pigeon  is  Thelma  Ritter,  who  has  never  won 
an  Oscar,  although  she  is  one  of  Hollywood’s  top 
character  actresses. 

DECISION:  Crook-spy  tale  that  will  please  many 
adults.  Also  guaranteed  to  agree  with  college 
students. 

MR.  BELVEDERE  GOES  TO  COLLEGE  (1950) 
FEBRUARY  19  (Sunday) 

Clifton  Webb,  no  relation  to  Joe  Friday,  is  his 
usual  self  in  the  campus  joke-fest.  He  always 
knows  more  than  anyone  else  when  portraying  the 
intellectual  Mr.  B.  If  you  go  to  college,  you’ll  enjoy 
this.  You’ll  even  enjoy  it  if  you  go  to  a university. 
The  female  interest  in  the  cast  is  Diana  Lynn.  She 
is  assisted  in  her  task  by  many  other  well-endowed 
feminine  girls. 

DECISION : What  ever  happened  to  Belvedere. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  WEST  POINT  (1947) 

MARCH  2 (Friday) 

This  offering  glorifies  Glenn  Davis  and  Doc 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Inside  and  Mr.  Outside  of  Army 
football  fame.  Neither  Glenn  nor  Felix  (Felix?)  are 
great  shakes  at  acting.  Put  a football  in  their  hands, 
and  you  have  the  Brandos  of  the  gridiron.  The 
flicker’s  plot  is  nothing  to  write  home  about  (so 
who  writes  home?),  but  the  generous  supply  of 
newsreel  shots  of  the  Touchdown  Twins  scoring  of 
all  things,  touchdowns,  are  well  edited.  Spirit  is  a 


lot  like  the  Elroy  (Crazylegs)  Hirsch  picture  which 
made  the  rounds  about  two  years  ago.  None  of  the 
three  football-players-turned-movie  stars  hit  it  big. 
DECISION : The  newsreel  shots  of  football  action 
make  it  interesting.  That  is  if  you  still  are  in- 
terested in  football  after  the  Orange  Bowl. 

THE  CRUEL  SEA  (1953) 

MARCH  4 (Sunday) 

The  best-selling  novel  made  into  a British  movie 
is  noteworthy  for  both  the  superior  direction  of 
Charles  Frend  and  the  tremendous  acting  of  Jack 
‘awkins.  The  plot  is  usual  war  epic  fodder — how  an 
unorganized  pack  of  men,  most  of  them  green,  is 
molded  into  a fighting  unit  on  a small  convoy  es- 
cort. ‘awkins  as  their  captain,  grows  more  convinc- 
ing scene  by  scene,  although  like  the  plot,  his 
troubles  as  captain  are  stock  ones  in  the  cliched 
world  of  motion  pictures — the  responsibilities  and 
sadness  of  leading  his  men  into  war.  The  cast  be- 
comes known  to  the  viewer,  as  they  begin  to  know 
each  other.  Love,  enters  into  the  plot  thrice.  Each 
is  related  to  the  picture’s  action,  unlike  the  love 
affair  in  Herman  Wouk’s,  The  Caine  Mutiny, 
which  was  as  out  of  place  as  a Christmas  tree  in 
Easter. 

DECISION : The  ROTC  boys  will  really  go  for  this 
touching  drama  of  men  at  war.  We  suggest  they 
wear  their  uniform,  they  might  be  admitted  for 
nothing. 

MA  AND  PA  KETTLE  AT  THE  FAIR  (1953) 
MARCH  9 (Friday) 

More  humorless  adventures  of  those  Egg-and  I 
old  folks,  Marie  Tomlinson  (alias  Marjorie  Main) 


Only  a quarter? 
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CAMPUS  SINEMA 


and  Percy  Kilbride.  Its  got  that  cornpone  touch  and 
I understand  you  won’t  need  popcorn  at  this  show- 
ing. Best  part  of  the  reel  is  Lori  Nelson,  and  she 
can’t  act  worth  a darn. 

DECISION : Save  your  quarter,  unless  you  like  Ma 

and  Pa. 

BECAUSE  OF  YOU  (1952) 

MARCH  11  (Sunday) 

No,  this  isn’t  a musical  with  Tony  Bennett.  It 
stars  Loretta  Young,  who  is  on  television  on  Sun- 
day’s, so  she  is  competing  with  herself  for  viewers. 
Lorrie  (I’m  being  informal)  is  a crook’s  moll  (note 
dictionary)  with  a prison  past  and  a hatred  for  all 
men.  Alex  Nicol  (he’s  a heel  first  class — probably 
Cats-Paw)  is  really  on  her  hate  list.  This  screen 
gem  has  everything.  Even  psychiatry  enters  into 
the  plot.  Jeff  Chandler,  Lorrie’s  new  love,  who  is 
a wealthy  social-light  of  his  mother’s  eyes,  needs 
it,  then  Lorrie’s  brat. 

DECISION:  You  won’t  need  soap  in  your  dorm  for 

a long  time  if  you  see  this.  It’s  called  for  want  of 

a better  name,  A Soap  Opera. 

CITY  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  (1951) 

MARCH  16  (Friday) 

The  Amboy  Dukes  with  Bernie  Schwartz  (alias 
Tony  Curtis)  as  an  insignificant  member,  relive 
their  sorid  escapades  which  include  killing  the 
mechanical  drawing  teacher  because  he  didn’t  call 
them  by  their  first  names.  River  is  the  forerunner 
to  the  recent  Blackboard  Jungle,  the  only  essen- 
tial difference  is  the  absence  of  the  dulcet  tones 
of  Bill  Haley  screaming  that  classical  mood  music 
“Rock  Around  the  Cop”.  This  was  Curtis’s  first 


flicker  and  his  acting  hasn’t  improved  noticeably 
in  his  later  epics.  Steve  Cochran  also  stars. 
DECISION : Offbeat,  beatup  tale  of  how  juvenile 
delinquents  don’t  live. 

FLESH  AND  FURY  (1952) 

MARCH  23  (Friday) 

No  matter  how  you  write  it,  it  still  comes  out 
Tony  Curtis.  Here  he  is  again;  however,  his  acting 
talents  aren’t  strained  too  much  because  he  plays 
a deaf-mute  prize  fighter  through  most  of  the 
footage.  With  the  help  of  the  ruthless  Jan  Sterling 
(quite  a dish),  Tony  becomes  champ  and  in  turn 
almost  loses  the  love  of  his  life,  Mona  Freeman,  a 
native  Baltimorean.  It’s  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
he  regains  his  hearing  and  eventually  is  able  to 
speak  sweet  nothings  like  Cat,  Dog,  You,  Me  in  the 
ears  of  a very  attentive  Miss  Freeman.  The  fight 
scenes  are  fairly  authentic,  and  the  picture  has  its 
absorbing  moments,  especially  when  Bernie  is  ab- 
sorbing punishment  in  the  squared-circle. 

DECISION : I kept  hoping  that  Tony  would  not  have 
to  commit  himself  in  this  one,  but  the  script- 
writers made  him  speak  lines. 

POSSIBLE  PICTURES  FOR  APRIL: 

BROKEN  LANCE — Spencer  Tracey,  Richard  Widmark, 
Robert  Wagner. 

CARMEN  JONES — Harry  Belafonte,  Dorothy  Dandrige. 
UNTAMED — Tyrone  Power,  Susan  Hayward. 

THREE  COINS  IN  THE  FOUNT  AIN— Jean  Peters,  Maggie 
McNamera,  Dorothy  McQuire,  Clifford  Webb,  Louis  Jordan, 
Rossano  Brazni. 

GARDEN  OF  EVIL — Jimmy  Stewart,  Anthony  Quinn,  Rita 
Moreno. 

BENEATH  THE  12-MILE  REEF— Robert  Wagner,  Gil- 
bert Roland,  Terry  Moore. 


DOWN  BY  THE  RIVERSIDE 


T T ALL  BEGAN  in  late  August. 
-*■  The  leaves  were  just  beginning 
to  turn  and  thoughts  of  school 
were  bringing  varied  comments 
from  the  three  young  men  who 
had  remained  at  the  fraternity 
house  throughout  the  summer. 

Ed,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  lived 
nearby  but  preferred  sleeping  at 
the  house  since  he  could  come  and 
go  whenever  he  washed.  He  was 
a third  year  Sophomore,  and  ex- 
plained to  his  mother  that  staying 
at  school  all  summer  would  un- 
doubtedly have  an  enriching  ef- 
fect on  his  studies  in  the  ensuing 
semester.  Ed  was  smart  all  right, 
but  spent  far  too  much  time  ca- 
rousing to  ever  expect  to  get  out 
of  college.  He  spoke  first: 

“Just  think.  In  three  weeks,  two 
days,  we  start  school  again.  Am  I 
anxious  for  that.  This  has  really 
been  a rotten  summer — get  up, 
watch  television,  play  poker,  drink 
beer,  go  to  bed.  That’s  all  we  do. 
No  excitement.” 

Todd,  who  was  playing  solitaire 
on  the  desk,  nodded  in  approval. 

“Not  only  that,”  he  continued, 
“but  we  haven’t  had  one  single 
blast  since  June.  I’m  bored.” 

Todd  completed  his  game  and 
climbed  up  on  the  bunk  above  Ed’s 
and  stretched  out.  Like  Ed,  he 
also  stayed  at  the  fraternity  house 
in  the  summer  time.  He  never 
talked  about  his  family  or  home 
life.  Most  of  the  brothers  didn’t 
even  know  where  he  was  from,  or 
where  he  was  going  for  that  mat- 
ter. Todd  drank  too  much,  but 
had  a contagious  laugh  and  a gen- 
uine personality,  and  made  friends 
easily.  He  dated  over  at  the  Gam- 
ma house,  a coed  named  Christine. 
Everyone  called  her  Chris.  She 
was  a beautiful  girl  and  liked  Todd 


by  Stan  Homes 

very  much,  but  refused  his  pin 
because  of  his  drinking.  He  was 
desperately  in  love  with  her. 

“The  boys  are  going  down  to 
Joe’s  Place  tonight  and  sip  a few. 
Why  don’t  you  come  along?”  asked 
Todd. 

“The  heck  with  the  boys.  I’m 
talking  about  a real  live  party  with 
real  live  girls.  Every  night  we  do 
the  same  thing.  Let’s  get  a few 
dates  for  a change.” 

“That  sounds  funny  coming 
from  you — the  dateless  wonder,” 
laughed  Todd.  “Anyway,  where 
could  we  have  a party?  You  know 
what  the  dean  said  about  girls  in 
the  fraternity  house  over  the  sum- 
mer vacation.” 

Murphy,  who  had  been  out  in 
the  hall  on  the  telephone,  entered 
the  room.  “The  trouble  with  you 
guys  is  you  don’t  know  how  to 
entertain  yourselves.  There’s  a 
thousand  different  things  to  do 
around  here  if  you  just  open  your 
eyes.” 

“Everyone  doesn’t  have  the  cash 
you  have,  Murphy,”  asserted  Todd. 

“Cash?  What  do  you  mean  cash? 
Right  now  I have  about  five  bills 
to  last  me  through  the  weekend, 
and  I have  a date  Saturday  night.” 

Todd  got  a puzzled  look  on  his 
face.  “Say,  that  reminds  me  of 
something.  Where  do  you  get  the 
gold  to  play  golf  every  Saturday? 
As  a matter  of  fact,  you’ve  been 
going  quite  a bit  lately.” 

Murphy  was  humored.  “Golf?” 
he  said.  “The  only  golf  I play  is 
the  miniature  type.” 

“Where  do  you  go  then?”  in- 
quired Ed. 

“To  the  river.  I like  to  fish.  Don’t 
tell  any  of  the  guys.  They’ll  think 
I’m  square.” 

“Fish?  Little  Murphy  likes  to 


fish.  Damn  that  is  funny.”  Ed 
laughed  out  loud. 

Ordinarily  Murphy  would  have 
been  disturbed.  He  knew,  though, 
that  they  were  ignorant.  They  had 
never  been  to  the  river.  They  had 
never  realized  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  evenings;  the  deep 
feeling  of  serenity  and  complete 
abandonment  of  primitive  society 
values.  He  only  wished  he  could 
take  Sue  down  there  just  one  time. 
One  time  would  be  sufficient.  His 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
Todd’s  voice. 

“Say,  let’s  hop  in  my  tank  and 
drive  down  there.  It  must  be  some- 
thing if  you  go  as  much  as  all  that. 
How  about  going,  Ed?” 

“Okay  by  me.  Only  I left  my 
troutlines  at  home.”  Ed  was  real- 
ly giving  Murphy  a heckling.  If 
only  he  knew  what  lay  ahead. 

Todd’s  car  was  a broken  down  ’38 
Packard,  and  had  much  difficulty 
navigating  the  muddy,  narrow  road 
that  led  off  the  highway.  The  sur- 
rounding area  was  greatly  grown 
up  with  honeysuckle  and  tall,  slim 
trees  that  hung  abundantly  with 
vines.  The  foliage  glistened  in  the 
fresh  afternoon  sunlight  and  led 
the  road  slowly  along  to  a small 
clearing.  There  they  parked  the 
car  and  pushed  their  way  down  a 
narrow,  wet  path  to  the  canal, 
built  many  decades  before  to  haul 
produce  out  of  the  city.  They 
crossed  in  a small  scow  and  walked 
a hundred  yards  more  before  reach- 
ing the  “spot”. 

The  “spot,”  as  Murphy  called  it, 
was  a green,  grassy  clearing  right 
on  the  river’s  edge,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  weeping  willows  and 
at  the  back  by  a small,  two  story 
cabin.  A short  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  clearing  was  a jetty  that 
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extended  out  into  the  water  where 
canoes  could  stop.  They  paused 
on  the  concrete  porch  of  the  cabin. 
Todd  was  struck  by  the  sublimity 
of  it. 

“What  a place,”  he  said,  “and 
to  think  you’ve  known  about  it  all 
this  time.  We  ought  to  come  down 
here  for  parties.  What’s  in  the 
cabin  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Never  been  in 
it.  The  old  fellow  who  used  to  live 
here  told  me  to  stay  out  unless 
there  really  was  an 
emergency.  He 
said  that  key  was 
up  on  one  of  the 
porch  rafters,” 

Murphy  explained. 

“Well,  what  are 
we  waiting  for? 

Let’s  see  what’s 
inside,”  said  Ed, 
feeling  for  a key. 

“Oh  no  you 
don’t,”  protested 
Murphy.  “Mr.  Phil- 
lips said  everytime 
strangers  went  in 
something  hap- 
pened. He  never 
would  tell  me 
what.”  Todd  and  Ed  were  puzzled 
but  dropped  the  subject  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  grounds. 

“Say,  there’s  a pile  of  junk  down 
here  on  the  sore,”  declared  Todd. 

“Yea,  I know,”  said  Murphy. 
“Just  some  driftwood  I gathered 
after  the  last  freshet.” 

“What’s  a freshet?”  inquired 
Ed  as  he  lounged  in  the  grass. 

“It’s  a sudden  rise  in  the  water 
due  to  the  rains.  It  only  lasts  for 
a few  hours,  but  sometimes  comes 
over  the  banks  and  leaves  a lot 
of  debris  behind.” 

Ed  jumped  up  with  an  excited 
look  on  his  face. 

“Let’s  have  a party  down  here,” 
he  yelled,  “.  . . a weanie  roast. 
It’s  only  the  perfect  spot.  Why 
not  tomorrow  night?” 

Todd’s  eyes  lit  up.  He  had  a 
date  with  Chris  tomorrow  night. 
He  could  bring  her  down.  In  the 
short  time  he  had  been  there  he 
realized  the  enchantment  of  it — 
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perhaps  she  would  too.  He  ran 
over  to  Murphy. 

“Damn  good  idea,  don’t  you 
think  so?”  Murphy  was  reluctant. 

“And  what  do  you  suppose  we’ll 
use  for  booze  and  food?”  he  re- 
plied. 

“I  have  a half  a fifth  of  gin  and 
Ed  has  some  vodka.  We  could  all 
chip  in  and  make  a big  batch.  The 
girls  could  bring  the  food.  What 
do  you  say,  Murph?”  Murphy  still 
didn’t  like  the  idea. 


“No  one  knows  how  to  get  here. 
Anyway,  we  couldn’t  have  a party 
with  just  the  three  of  us.  The 
girls  wouldn’t  like  it.” 

“Look,”  argued  Ed,  “I’ll  call  the 
boys  tonight.  We  can  all  meet  at 
the  house  and  follow  you  down. 
Come  on,  man.  We’ll  have  a ball.” 
“O.K.”  he  said,  “we’ll  do  it.  Only 
don't  tell  anyone  where  we’re  go- 
ing. Just  say  it’s  a weanie  roast 
away  from  school  and  to  bring 
food  and  juice.” 

ATURDAY  night  was  cooler  than 
usual  and  the  sky  was  overcast. 
The  river  bank  was  dark  and 
seemed  almost  mysterious  with 
the  churning  noise  of  the  water 
in  the  background. 

The  group  huddled  around  the 
fire  in  a friendly,  closed  circle  and 
hummed  softly  to  a soft  tune.  Todd 
was  playing  the  ukelale.  Chris 
held  tightly  to  his  arm  as  if  she 
thought  he  might  disappear  at  any 


moment,  and  glanced  misty-eyed  at 
the  jeweled  fraternity  pin  on  her 
sweater. 

Ed  was  with  a girl  named  Jean. 
This  was  the  first  date  he  had  had 
with  her  in  two  months,  since  they 
always  argued  and  had  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  well  acquaint- 
ed they  should  become.  Obviously 
this  was  not  the  case  tonight.  He 
could  hardly  find  time  to  drink  his 
brew. 

Murphy,  who  was  sitting  across 
across  from  Ed, 
realized  all  too 
well  that  the  riv- 
er was  up  to  its 
old  tricks.  He  too 
was  captured  by 
the  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  eve- 
ning, and  fell  into 
a state  of  posses- 
siveness as  Sue 
drew  herself  close 
to  him  and  pressed 
her  lips  to  his. 

The  clouds  thick- 
ened overhead  and 
a bolt  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  assem- 
blage the  camp 
fire  had  long  forgotten. 

Dick  Linton,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  sat  up  and  looked 
appraisingly  at  the  sky. 

“Looks  like  we  might  be  in  fop 
a little  rain,”  he  said.  His  date 
protested. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  home  yet. 
I could  stay  here  forever.” 

“Murphy  knows  where  the  key 
to  that  cabin  is.  We  can  go  in 
there  until  the  rain  stops  if  no  one 
objects,”  said  Ed  in  a persuasive 
voice. 

Murphy  considered  the  situa- 
tion carefully : it  was  going  to 
rain,  and  no  one  wanted  to  leave 
yet,  and  they  still  had  three  gal- 
lons of  batch.  He  gave  his  ap- 
proval. 

It  was  dark  inside  as  Todd  fum- 
bled around  for  the  light  switch. 
Finally  they  flashed  on  and  the 
gathering  at  the  door  gasped  in 
amazement.  The  large  room  was 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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photo  by  dob  Wilson  Desk  piled  high,  Joe  Blair,  Maryland’s  Sports  Publicity  Director, 

starts  a typical  day  . . . answering  his  call  and  drumming  up  new  and 
novel  ways  to  publicize  Terp  athletes. 
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Make  All- Americas 


VER  WONDER  how  a burly 
bruiser  from  Yatesboro,  Pa., 
made  All-America  ? Did  you  notice 
the  extensive  local  and  nation-wide 
coverage  given  our  teams  all  year? 
The  Maryland  sports  program  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  collegi- 
ate efforts  in  the  nation  and  its 
the  job  of  Publicity  Director  Joe 
Blair  to  make  sure  the  papers  and 
magazines  with  the  big  circula- 
tions know  about  it. 

Blair,  a tall  astute  looking  glad- 
hander  from  North  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  guiding 
the  dissemination  of  our  handouts 
and  8 x 10  Glossies  for  the  past 
three  years.  After  a World  War  II 
hitch  in  the  Air  Force,  Blair  ent- 
ered Missouri  University  and  was 
graduated  three  and  one-half  years 
later  with  a degree  in  Journalism. 
In  the  fall  of  1950  Blair  was  on 
his  way  to  College  Park. 

Maryland  plays  11  major  sports 
and  Blair  feeds  the  papers  plenty 
on  each.  Football  is  the  big  sport 
here  and  during  the  fall  months 
Blair  puts  in  a 15-hour  day  at  his 
desk.  At  7 :30  A.M.  Joe  is  busy  on 
the  phone  conferring  with  the  loc- 
al sports  writers  telling  them  what 
he’s  got  in  the  way  of  news  and 
finding  out  what  they’d  like  for 
their  editions. 

Blair  said  he  works  for  his  teams 
and  makes  a special  effort  to  spot 
news  features  about  the  Soccer  and 
Lacrosse  clubs.  “These  boys  work 
hard  and  sometimes  don’t  get  the 
recognition  they  deserve.  We  try 
our  best  but  the  papers  would 
rather  run  a small  summary  or 
just  results  on  the  lesser  known 
sports,  and  devote  their  lead  space 
to  the  big  spectator  pastimes.” 

After  his  confab  with  the  papers 
Blair  scans  the  sporting  periodicals 
and  papers  sent  to  him  from  all 
over  the  country.  He  does  this  in 
order  to  more  accurately  pinpoint 
the  interests  of  the  readers  and  to 
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determine  what  Maryland  athletes 
the  scribes  are  writing  about.  When 
we  talked  with  Blair  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  impressive  Sports  Illu- 
strated that  featured  Bob  Pelle- 
grini on  the  cover.  “We  work  for 
covers  like  that,”  Blair  chortled. 
“Bob’s  an  extremely  sincere  and 
hardworking  boy,”  he  added.  “Al- 
ways likes  to  keep  busy  and  is 
thankful  to  Maryland  and  football 
for  the  opportunities  they  gave 
him.” 

This  brand  of  individual  exploit- 
ation requires  a lot  of  persistence, 
according  to  Blair.  “In  early  spring 
we  begin  contacting  the  different 
magazines  and  talking  up  our  big 
stars.  If  we’re  honest  with  the 
writers  and  push  the  most  deserv- 
ing boys,  they  usually  give  us  a 
good  break.” 

At  noontime  Blair  and  his  small 
staff  usually  go  through  the  heavy 
incoming  mail.  Requests  for  in- 
formation and  pictures  are  com- 
plied with  in  short  order.  During 
the  afternoon  Blair  sees  the  press, 
visiting  officials  from  other  col- 
leges, and  confers  with  Terp  Coach- 
es. Always  on  the  lookout  for 
more  material  he  keeps  close  tabs 
on  the  players. 

When  asked  what  he  looks  for  in 
a ballplayer,  Blair  cited,  “good 
character  as  well  as  a sound  body.” 
He  derives  a great  satisfaction 
from  his  job  and  is  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  “a  boy  with  aver- 
age or  less  than  average  means 
can  realize  the  advantage  of  a col- 
lege education  through  his  ability 
in  a given  sport.” 

Blair  has  received  offers  to  work 
for  several  National  Magazines  but 
he  has  “always  wanted  to  be  a col- 
lege publicity  man,”  and  apparent- 
ly hasn’t  changed  his  mind.  Most 
of  the  ballplayers,  whether  they 
pass  a pigskin,  swat  a curve  ball 
or  sink  a foul  shot,  hope  he  never 
will ! 

Bob  Pellegrini 

All-America,  1955 


Bob  Ward 

All-America,  1950-51 
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Dick  Modzelewski 
All-America,  1952 
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'E  WERE  at  sea.  For  six,  weary  days  we  had 
plowed  northward  through  the  oily  . swells. 
The  little  breeze  was  created  by  the  ship  plodding 
steadily  forward.  The  serenity  was  broken  only 
by  the  bow  hissing  through  the  placid  water,  and, 
occasionally,  by  the  ramble  of  the  propeller! inhum- 
ing the  wake  into  froth.  No  clouds  marred  the 
brittle  sky. 


Just  as  our  conversation  was  beginning  & lag, 
Paddy  strolled  up.  “Qan  you  boys  smell  the  fog?”- 
he  asked,  sniffing  the  air  like  a curious  mastiff. 


“Indeed  we  can/’  I replied,  “I  guess  this  will 
mean  doubte^at^es  ’til  we  hit  port.’ 


‘Probably  it  wuT/fjhy  lad;  but  four  on,  four  off  has 


Even  we  cadets  spoke  in  muted  tones  as  we,, 
worked,  almost  as  if  noise  would  be  sacrilegious  in 
that  oven  of  silence.  Quietly,  by  day,  we^spruced  the 
paintwork  for  the  home-port  inspection.  At  night 
we  gazed,  just  as  quietly,  at  the  mask  of  Jheaven, 
pin-pricked  by  an  unknown  number  of  stars.  It  was 
only  at  twilight,  when  we  stood  idly  at  the  rail  to 
enjoy  the  peaceful  scene,  that  talking  seemed  per- 
tinent. 


never  killed  a good  seaman.  If  you  don’t  see,”  and 
his  voiced  dropped  a bit,  “ ‘The  ^Flying  Dutchman’, 
you’ll  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  Mate  says 
we’re  due  in  at  daybreak  tomorrow;  highwater  is 
at  seven,  so  we  shbuld  be  docked  by  eight  bells.” 


Bob,  my  fellow  cadet,  asked,  “What  is  this 
‘Flying  Dutchman’  you  mentioned,  Paddy  ? It  sound- 
ed almost  ghostly.” 


After  clearing  the  much  feared  Bay  of  Biscay, 
we  nosed  up  toward  the  Channel.  The  loom  of 
Ushant  light  was  trying  bravely  to  stay  above 
the  horizon  on  our  starboard  quarjter'  a faint  breeze 
was  drifting  thin  patches  of  fbg  around  us  from  the 
northeast,  and  we  could  see  we  were  due  for  typical 
Channel  weather.  > """ — 


Our  violent  tempered  taskmaster,  Paddy  Rouke, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  was  a delightful  companion 
off  duty.  He  was,  asTtre<name  implies,  an  Irishman. 
If  his  ruddy  cheeks  and  sandy  hair  hid  the  fact, 
his  brogue  quickly  dispelled  any  doubt.  His  wrin- 
kled, half-shaven  jowls/cteeply  lined  forehead,  and 
wise  eyes,  framed  in  a million  crows-feet^gave  one 
the  feeling  that  he  must  be  as  as  the  ’sea.  IBs 
fund  of  sea  lore  seemed  eqdl'ess,,  and  his  stories 
were  timeless.  Frequently  ribald,/  never  crude, 
ways  amusing,  Paddy  was  th^t  incredible 

— an  Irishman  who'  could  speak  English. 

■ - 


H -O  | 'HE  FLYING  Dutchman’,”  said  Paddy,  “is 
ghostly,  or  so  superstition  would  have  it.” 
He  paused  to  liglqt  his  pipe.  “It  seems  that  many 
years  ago  a Dutph  mariner  was  condemned,  for 
blasphemy,  to  sail  the  seas  with  no  hope  of  reach- 
ing port  until  Judgment  Day.  It’s  believed  that 
all  who  see  his  sjiip  are  fated  to  die  very  soon  after, 
and  then  their  sbuls  are  put  aboard  the  Dutchman’s 
ship,  damned  to  man  it  on  its  endless  voyage.  They 
say  it’s  on  nights  like  this, /with  a full  moon  float- 
ing free  oh-th®  clouds,  that  the  spectre  ship  ap- 
peals. It  has  no  helm  or  rudder,  and  all  sails  are 
set  as  it  Tears,  on  its  relentless  voyage  to  Hell. 

The  wail  cjf:  the  phphtom  crew  sound  like  the 
whine  of  the  wind  in  Jhe  laggin^as  the  ship  careens 
through  the  mist.  One  can  see  its*captain,  standing 
aft  in  his  oilskins,  his  white  beard  blowing  wildly, 
his  spectra]  eyes  beckoning  the  souls  of  the 


wretches  fated  to  be  his  crew.  I imagine  it  would 
'paf  four-master  bearing  down  on  us  now.” 

his 


. ~\ 

Allowed 


water,  and 


» J .it  r 
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THE  COLLEGIAN 

On  any  campus  you  will  probably 
find, 

A thing  regarded  as  superior  mind. 
A good  brain. 

Usually  insane. 

Hustling  the  coeds,  of  a kind. 

White  bucks; 

Rep  tie ; 

Chapel  bell ; 

An  exam  tomorrow,  but  what  the 
hell 

Just  one  more  beer  he’ll  say  to  his 
date : 

And  bring  her  in  an  hour  late. 
She’ll  fume,  get  campused; 

She’ll  yell  and  shout. 

What  does  he  care  — 

Just  a gad  about. 

The  Collegian. 

That’s  him 
In  all  his  glory. 

And  if  you  think  I’m  telling  a story 
Then  drop  around  to  a fraternity 
house 

On  Saturday  night; 

They’ll  either  be  singing  — 

Or  in  a fight. 

Their  parties  move  fast. 

Then  more  slowly 
The  way  they  drink  is  something 
unholy. 

Drink? 

What  do  you  think? 

The  mixtures  are  enought  to  em- 
balm 

To  try  it  once, 

You  must  be  calm. 

But  they  love  it. 


More  of  it: 

If  you  don’t,  then  chug  it. 

The  morning  after  a gigantic  blast. 
The  Collegian’s  up 
For  his  one  o’clock  class. 
Preoccupied, 

Sick  inside. 

Eyes  aslant. 

Head  adamant. 

Inside  his  mouth,  a tint  of  green: 
Making  something  of  a scene 
About  the  instructor. 

It’s  rumored  around  that  he  wears 
lace. 

Absent  minded,  dense,  pasty  face. 

A girl  he  selects 
With  uncanny  skill: 

He  can  tell  at  a glance 
Of  her  will. 

What  to  do,  if  not  sure  in  advance? 
Take  a chance. 

She  can  probably  dance. 

He’ll  get  his  girl 
To  fix  up  a date 

For  his  very  best  friend  . . . room- 
mate. 

Something  nice  — 

Tall  — 

Well  dressed. 

Nothing  expensive 
Is  his  roomies  request. 

“ O.K . Joe,  I’ve  got  just  the  vamp: 
A gorgeous  blond  .... 

A bit  of  a scamp.” 

The  girls  arrive  .... 

Big  surprise. 


Trouble  is,  the  roomie  must  leave 
It  seems  the  poor  lad  is  about  to 
heave. 

His  date 

So  carefully  selected  from  Vogue, 
Is  a image  of 
A Pigalle  Rogue. 

Vicious: 

Ambitious : 

What  an  appalling  view 
The  word  got  out  — 

She  lives  at  the  zoo. 

Lest  we  forget  the  subject  of  class 
Rather  than  go 
He’d  prefer  taking  gas 
Final  exams  — 

Best  time  of  all. 

The  beach.  Purple  Jesus. 

And  have  a ball. 

But  he’ll  make  it. 

Engineer: 

Doctor: 

As  you  will. 

How  it’s  done  is  a mystery  still. 

And  finally  we  approach 
The  subject  of  marriage. 

Generally  regarded 
As  a great  miscarriage. 

Get  pinned 
That’s  it. 

Be  a party  man; 

And  as  for  wedlock, 

A condemned  man. 

The  collegian; 

That’s  him. 

Now  you  know. 

A college  man,  as  they  go. 

—■Stan  Homes 
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This  new  type 


AFTER 


THAT 


THE 


by  Steve  Benford 


WAR  HAS  grown  into  a fierce 
monster  since  its  infancy, 
when  it  was  fought  with  bare 
hands  and  clubs;  war’s  childhood 
was  fought  with  spear  and  arrow, 
and  its  adolescence  with  gunpow- 
der. Now,  war  has  suddenly  be- 
come an  adult,  and  is  confronting 
us  with  the  atomic  age. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
a full  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  atomic  explosions  on  troops  of 
the  armed  forces  and  their  equip- 
ment, before  one  can  see  a clear 
picture  of  how  this  power  can  ef- 
fect a major  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  various  military  branch- 
es. It  is  also  important  that  the 
individual  who  might  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  fighting  an  atomic 
war  be  fully  aware  of  the  powers 
and  the  weaknesses  of  the  bomb. 
(We  hope  this  will  not  include 
women).  Obtaining  the  correct 
basic  knowledge  and  the  proper 
attitude  toward  atomic  explosions 
should  help  to  expel  any  fear  one 
might  have  of  this  modern  weapon. 

While  the  atomic  bomb  holds 
more  death  and  destruction  than 
ever  before  possible  in  any  one 
explosive,  its  limitations  and  cap- 
abilities, if  understood,  are  easily 
coped  with.  The  chances  of  sur- 
viving an  atomic  attack  are  much 
better  than  thought.  No  doubt 
anyone  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb,  and 
unprotected,  would  become  a casu- 
alty. But  if  properly  protected 
against  all  of  the  atomic  bomb  ef- 
fects, a soldier  would  live  to  fight 
another  day. 

In  comparison  with  the  “block- 
buster” type  bomb  of  World  War 
II,  the  atomic  bomb  is  indeed  a 
super  explosive.  However,  we  must 
not  look  at  this  force  as  a means 
of  destroying  the  earth  and  all  its 
population.  Neither  must  we  look 
at  it  as  a force  that  can  destroy 
a division  of  even  a regiment  and 
its  equipment. 


Atomic  explosions  cause  most 
of  their  damage  by  BLAST  and 
HEAT;  there  is  no  fragmentation 
in  an  atomic  blast,  since  the  tre- 
mendous heat  would  melt  any  steel. 
There  is,  however,  danger  of  flying 
fragments  since  the  blast  is  so 
great  that  it  uses  parts  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  as  its  schrap- 
nel. 

The  greatest  protection  from  an 
atomic  blast,  for  field  troops,  is  the 
fox  hole.  One  can  protect  him- 
self from  the  blast,  with  no  seri- 
ous effects  as  close  as  800  yards 
from  group  zero.  Such  a fox  hole 
must  be  deep  and  well  covered. 
Bunkers,  pill  boxes,  and  prepared 
air  raid  shelters  are  excellent  pro- 
tection from  all  effects  of  the  bomb 
at  distances  very  close  to  ground 
zero.  This  same  type  protection 
will  serve  well  against  flying  frag- 
ments. 

Heat,  thermal  radiation,  is  the 
second  danger  that  must  be  coped 
with.  One  might  receive  serious 
burns  from  this  radiation  at  more 
than  a mile  from  ground  zero.  Since 
this  heat  travels  in  a straight  line, 
any  obstruction  of  land  would  can- 
cel out  the  dangerous  effects. 
There,  as  before,  the  fox  hole  af- 
fords the  necessary  protection. 
Obviously,  there  may  be  times 
when  a fox  hole  will  not  be  avail- 
able; any  depression  of  land  will 
afford  protection,  if  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body  are  well  covered. 

The  third  and  last  problem  of  an 
atomic  blast  is  the  problem  of  nuc- 
lear radiation.  Service  tests  have 
shown  that  the  following  types  of 
protection  will  cut  the  effect  of 
the  radiation  in  half. 

Steel — 1%  inches 
Concrete — 4%  inches 
Earth — 7 inches 
Water — IOV2  inches 
These  tests  have  also  revealed 
that  in  the  case  of  an  air  burst, 
troops  can  safely  move  over  ground 
zero  a few  short  minutes  after 
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of  war  will  call  for  changes  in  commands,  weapons,  armament  and  combat  forces. 


the  blast  occurs.  In  the  case  of 
an  air  blast  where  the  bomb  is 
detonated  above  the  surface,  most 
of  the  radioactive  bodies  move  up- 
ward with  the  atomic  cloud.  In  cases 
where  the  bomb  would  be  a more 
intense  concentration  of  radioactive 
material,  clearing  parties  would 
have  to  check  such  things  as  drink- 
ing water,  food  supply,  and  person- 
nel. Here  again  the  covered  fox 
hole  is  the  best  method  of  protec- 
tion. Washing  down  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  ridding  personnel  and 
equipment  of  radioactivity. 

Since  any  explosion  decreases  in 
power  and  effectiveness  as  one 
moves  away  from  the  point  of 
detonation,  land  troops  are  now 
concentrated  and  disbursed  over 
larger  fronts,  so  that  a major  por- 
tion of  the  exposed  number  does 
not  fall  as  casualties  to  the  atomic 
weapons.  Now  it  is  necessary  to 
find  some  way  to  bring  troops  to- 
gether for  a concentrated  attack 
on  an  objective.  The  recent  Ko- 
rean War  saw  the  helicopter  come 
into  play  as  an  airborne  landing 
craft. 

So  serious  is  the  quest  for  added 
mobility  in  this  day  of  atomic  war- 
fare that  the  generals  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  it’s  one  time  sub- 
ordinate air  arm,  recently  got  into 
a hot  squabble  over  the  C-123  as- 
sault transport. 

Army  leaders  long  have  sought 
greater  airlift  capability,  to  make 
its  divisions  both  strategically  and 
tactically  more  mobile.  This  is  im- 
portant to  rush  troops  quickly  to 
trouble  spots  overseas,  to  disperse 
and  concentrate  rapidly  on  atomic 
battlefields,  and  to  seize  key  points 
behind  enemy  lines. 

The  Army  feels  that  the  Army 
Air  Corps  must  be  redeveloped  and 
expanded  to  give  them  an  adequate 
number  of  the  C-123  assault  trans- 


ports to  carry  out  a successful 
atomic  type  warfare.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Army  officers  are  allowed 
to  operate  only  helicopters  and 
fixed  wing  aircraft  weighing  less 
than  5,000  pounds,  which  may  only 
be  used  for  artillery  spotting,  wire 
laying,  courier  duty,  evacuation  of 
wounded,  and  transports  within 
the  immediate  combat  zone.  The 
Army  needs  a basic  revision  in  the 
defense  budget  in  order  to  get  the 
mobility  need  to  fight  an  atomic 
war. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  said  by  many  that 
no  war  can  be  won  without  the 
foot  troop  and  his  bayonet.  It  is 
also  believed  that  a new,  more 
mobile,  and  more  flexible  type  of 
foot  troop  must  be  developed. 

This  new  type  of  war  will  call  for 
changes  in  commands;  it  will  call 
for  changes  in  weapons  and  arma- 
ment; this  type  of  war  will  show 
the  need  for  a combat  command 
that  is  capable  of  fighting  its  own 
war  with  its  own  weapons.  This 
has  been  realized  by  the  Army  af- 
ter a year  long  study  made  on 
atomic  warfare.  They  have  come 
to  realize  that  there  is  a need  to 
keep  all  of  the  weapons  organic  to 
the  individual  unit.  In  other  words, 
a combat  command  must  be  so  self- 
containing  that  in  a moments  not- 
ice it  can  be  transported  to  a new 
battlefield,  keeping  all  of  its  sup- 
porting units  with  it. 

In  every  war  there  has  been  a 
need  for  rugged  shock  troops  to 
hit  smaller  important  targets  that 
might  make  or  break  the  overall 
operation.  In  the  past,  this  task 
has  fallen  to  the  men  and  officers 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
The  present  day  Corps  is  gearing 
their  operations  so  that  they  might 
land  troops  inland  by  making  use 
of  the  helicopter  and  knocking  out 
surrounding  air  bases. 

The  simple  statement  “knock- 
ing out  surrounding  air  bases” 


cannot  be  looked  on  lightly.  It  is 
becoming  ever  more  apparent  that 
the  use  of  aircraft  will  play  a maj- 
or role  if  there  is  another  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  bombs  of 
possible  world  destruction  are 
fruitless  unless  there  is  some 
means  of  carrying  them  to  and 
through  the  defense  of  a country, 
and  delivering  them  to  a prear- 
ranged target.  This  job,  of  course, 
has  fallen  to  the  Air  Force.  This 
task  and  the  one  of  defending  our 
shores  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Air 
Force.  Because  of  increased  speeds 
and  ranges  this  service  has  become 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  place  for  the  Navy  in  an 
atomic  war.  It  is  a known  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  a fleet  of  over 
400  submarines — 100  of  which  are 
long  range  cruisers.  Hitler  started 
World  War  II  with  much  less  than 
half  of  this  strength  and  at  one 
time  came  close  to  winning  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Navy 
will  have  to  keep  the  sea  lanes 
open  for  heavy  shipping  that  can- 
not be  transported  by  air.  The 
Navy’s  latest  ships  are  equipped 
with  surface  to  surface  atomic 
missiles  so  that  a ship  can  launch 
an  atomic  attack. 

Just  what  can  all  of  this  mean 
to  our  present  military  budget? 
It  means  a great  increase,  which 
most  likely  will  mean  tax  increases 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe,  Amer- 
ica. 

To  cite  one  example  which  will 
cause  this  increase  in  taxes,  the 
fighter  plane  of  World  War  II  cost 
$75,000.  The  F-86  fighter,  which 
ruled  the  skies  in  Korea,  runs 
$250,000.  Its  replacement,  the 
F-100  costs  $725,000. 

The  cost  of  waging  war  today 
is  astronomical,  but  the  cost  of 
keeping  our  country  free  of  Com- 
munism cannot  be  judged  in  mone- 
tary values. 
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THE  HONEVDEW  SPONGE 

by  John  Blitz 


(STRANGE  how  a sweet,  de-  When  Paul  first  saw  Jude  she 
^ voted  coed  like  Jude  Hallen  seemed  to  be  doing  a good  job  of 
could  suddenly  become  a demand-  quarterbacking  her  way  into  the 
ing  women  vexed  with  one  thought,  hearts  of  each  of  the  Atlas-like 
money.  Who  could  have  noticed  men  huddled  around  her.  Long  be- 
the  change  more  than  Paul?  Only  fore  Paul  had  ever  seen  Jude  he 
five  short  weeks  ago  Paul  had  met  had  known  her.  In  the  showers,  in 
Jude  at  a victory  celebration.  the  locker  room,  on  the  practice 

The  University’s  football  team  field  her  name  seemed  to  penetrate 
had  completed  an  undefeated  sea-  every  sentence.  It  was  a known 
son,  were  ranked  Number  1 in  campus  fact  that  Jude  Hallen 
the  country  and  surely  would  ac-  dated  only  the  football  team.  Even 
cept  the  Southern  Bowl  bid.  This  her  bitter  rivals  admitted  she  was 
called  for  some  celebrating.  the  best  quarterback  in  the  nation. 

And  aside  from  the  necessary  She  could  make  a pass  and  hit  her 
quota  of  girls,  the  affair  had  been  man  every  time, 
exclusively  for  the  team.  Paul  Periodically  the  group  would 
was  considered  part  of  the  team,  lift  their  heads  as  if  breaking  a 
Although  he  was  not  a player,  he  huddle  and  deep  laughter  would  fill 
was  the  head  manager.  the  room.  Jude  was  being  excep- 


tionally witty  this  evening.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  fullback, 
Bert  Mashist,  spotted  Paul  con- 
versing with  the  lower  echelon  of 
the  team. 

“Hey,  Paul !”  Bert  bellowed. 
Paul  looked  across  the  room  and 
Bert  nodded  for  him  to  join  the 
group. 

“Somebody  thirsty?”  Paul  asked, 
as  if  it  were  a timeout. 

“Where’s  the  honeydew  sponge  ?” 
Bob  Dryden,  a brawny  left  tackle 
asked. 

“Sorry  Drylips,”  Paul’s  nick- 
name for  Bob  because  of  his  un- 
usual thirst,  “Coach  saw  you  swal- 
lowing through  his  binocs.” 

Bert  rapped  a massive  arm 
around  Paul’s  shoulders.  “Jude 
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illustration  by  Steck  Brink 


this  is  Paul  Raleigh,  tightest  guy 
with  a wet  sponge  I ever  knew.” 
1 Jude  frowned. 

“These  jokers  aren’t  allowed  to 
swallow  any  of  the  honeydew  from 
the  sponges,”  Paul  explained.  “It’s 
against  the  coach’s  orders  to  drink 
during  a game.” 

“What’s  honeydew?”  Jude  asked. 

“A  secret  concoction  Paul  in- 
vented,” Drylips  exclaimed.  “Gives 
us  a jolt  of  energy.” 

“Commonly  known  as  H20,”  Paul 
said  spoiling  the  little  game. 

Jude  however  had  gotten  more 
from  the  conversation  than  anyone 
believed.  She  had  found  her  “IN,” 
her  long,  sought  loophole. 

Shortly,  the  phonograph  began 
to  beat  out  a current  hit.  “Dance 
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Paul?”  Jude  was  fading  back  to 
pass,  this  time  for  a touchdown. 

“My  pleasure,”  Paul  said  quite 
inadvertant  to  Jude’s  developing 
scheme.  She  intended  to  keep  Paul 
that  way,  willing  and  unsuspect- 
ing. 

Coming  in  close  to  Paul,  Jude 
placed  her  cheek  on  his  chest.  She 
could  not  help  noticing  his  firm 
shoulder  and  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  held  her.  Paul  was  mak- 
ing it  easy. 

The  room  had  gotten  too  stuffy 
for  Jude,  or  so  she  told  Paul.  On 
the  porch  Jude  pleasantly  ques- 
tioned Paul  about  being  a football 
manager.  Paul  also  revealed  his 
background,  unashamed  that  he 
came  from  a poor  neighborhood  of 


the  nearby  city.  Then  with  a gleam 
in  his  eye  he  told  her  of  his  hopes 
of  entering  medical  school  after 
graduation,  provided  he  could 
raise  the  money. 

When  it  had  grown  late  Jude 
asked  if  Paul  would  drive  her  back 
to  her  sorority  house ; her  car  was 
outside.  In  the  car  she  squeezed 
up  close  asking  Paul  if  she  could 
rest  her  head  on  his  arm.  She  was 
so  tired. 

Finally  Paul  had  driven  the  short 
distance  to  the  house  and  stopped 
the  car.  Jude  did  not  move. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  get  inside? 
It’s  almost  one.” 

Without  moving  her  head  Jude 
looked  at  her  watch  closely.  She 
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looked  up  at  Paul.  “I  still  have  six 
minutes.” 

Paul  looked  down  at  her  soft 
reddish,  hungry  lips  coming  clos- 
er, closer.  . . . 

“Goodnight  Paul,”  Jude  said 
dreamily  surprised  that  he  should 
have  such  an  effect  on  her.  “Take 
the  car.  Then  you  can  meet  me 
after  my  last  class  Monday  at  four 
in  the  Goodyear  Building.” 

“I  have  a lecture  from  four  to 
five,”  Paul  replied. 

Jude  just  stared  at  him,  her  lips 
close.  A whirlpool  of  emotion 
swept  all  reasoning  from  Paul’s 
mind. 

“I’ll  cut.” 

N THE  following  month  the 
university  accepted  the  bowl 
bid.  Jude  saw  Paul  whenever  the 
two  could  meet.  At  first  Jude  had 
calculated  every  date  as  a further 
step  in  her  scheme  to  win  Paul,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  she  looked 
forward  to  every  meeting. 

For  the  Christmas  vacation  Jude 
invited  Paul  to  her  uncle’s  summer 
house  in  New  England.  And  even 
though  Paul  would  miss  a Christ- 
mas with  his  parents,  he  accepted. 
He  could  not  resist  having  a whole 
week  with  Jude. 

As  they  approached  the  house 
along  a cobblestone  driveway,  Paul 
admired  the  large  stone  house.  Jude 
mentioned  that  it  had  been  a gov- 
ernor’s summer  mansion  during 
the  American  Revolution  and  her 
uncle  had  spent  $30,000  to  re- 
model the  structure  to  his  liking. 
Her  uncle  had  let  her  father  use 
the  summer  house  to  avoid  any 
tension  of  the  city  on  his  weak 
heart. 

It  snowed  the  night  they  arrived, 
so  Jude  and  Paul  spent  most  of  the 
week  skiing.  After  a day  of  swing- 
ing along  the  slopes  they  would  sit 
around  the  blazing  fireplace,  chat- 
ting with  Jude’s  father  until  his 
special  night  nurse  arrived  and  in- 
sisted he  retire.  After  Jude  had 
seen  her  father  to  bed,  she  would 
cuddle  in  Paul’s  arms  before  the 
fireplace. 

The  night  before  Paul  was  to  re- 


turn to  the  campus  for  the  trip 
South,  he  could  not  hide  his  emo- 
tions any  longer.  They  were  star- 
ring into  the  fireplace  when  he 
turned  to  Jude. 

“Jude,  I love  you.” 

“Paul!” 

“Is  it  surprising  that  I should 
love  you?” 

“No,  but — . Well  if  you  love  a 
person,  you  eventually  want  to 
marry  them.  You  have  your  ca- 
reer, years  of  school.  We  wouldn’t 
have  a penny.  I can’t  live  cheaply, 
Paul.” 

“Yes,  I know  that.  But  do  you 
love  me  ?” 

Jude  hesitated.  Saying  yes  would 
complete  her  plot.  But  did  she 
want  Paul  to  fall  for  the  scheme 
her  uncle  had  forced  her  to  fol- 
low. Saying  no  would  be  more 
like  meaning  yes.  Could  Paul  un- 
derstand her  saying  no  and  mean- 
ing yes. 

“Yes,  Paul,  I do  love  you.” 

Jude  was  worried.  “If  you 
really  love  me  Paul,  leave  now,  to 
night,  before  my  uncle  comes  in 
the  morning.” 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  your  uncle 
was  coming.” 

“Please  Paul,  I can’t  explain.” 

“It’s  impossible  Jude.  There 
isn’t  another  train  until  noon  to- 
morrow.” He  was  right  and  Jude 
knew  it. 

During  the  night  Jude’s  father 
suffered  a heart  attack.  She  was 
still  at  his  bedside  when  her  uncle 
parked  in  the  driveway  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

He  wore  an  expensive,  blue  busi- 
ness suit  under  his  topcoat  and  his 
hands  were  carefully  protected  by 
fur-lined,  leather  gloves. 

“How  do  you  do  Paul,”  he  said, 
shaking  hands  without  removing 
his  gloves. 

“You’re  Jude’s  uncle?” 

“Call  me  Al.  Let’s  get  near  that 
fire.  Damn  heater  went  up  in  the 
car.  Froze  coming  up  to  this 
shack.” 

Paul  watched  him  strip  of  his 
coat.  Finally  he  peeled  off  his 


gloves.  His  right  hand  had  four 
deep  scars. 

“Where’s  Jude?” 

“Mr.  Hallen  had  a stroke.  Jude’s 
been  with  him  all  night.” 

“Damn  brother  of  mine;  never 
was  very  strong”  he  said  massag- 
ing the  scars.  “In  this  world  you 
got  to  be  strong.  Know  what  you 
want  and  how  to  get  it.  If  you 
can’t  get  it  yourself  make  some- 
body get  it  for  you. 

“Jude  tells  me  you  know  what 
you  want.  Never  had  much  faith  in 
doctors  but  then  I ain’t  had  much 
need  for  doctors  either.  Might  be 
some  money  in  it  if  you  can  get 
yourself  set  up  with  some  rich  old 
dames  who  jab  themselves  with  a 
nailfile.” 

Paul  looked  at  him,  surprised  by 
his  philosophy.  “I  intend  to  treat 
the  sick.” 

“Not  much  money  in  helping 
some  drunk  who  falls  and  busts 
his  head.  Money,  security  that’s 
what  counts.”  He  went  over  to  a 
whiskey  cabinet  and  began  pour- 
ing himself  a drink.  “Jude  likes 
you  Paul.  And  when  Jude  likes 
somebody  it’s  a permanent  thing. 
She  knows  the  meaning  of  secur- 
ity. Hates  waiting  for  what  she 
wants.  In  a couple  of  years,  may- 
be sooner  if  you’re  smart,  you’re 
gonna  want  to  marry  Jude.  Right?” 

Paul  nodded,  wondering  how  he 
knew  so  much  about  their  relation- 
ship. 

“What  are  you  going  to  use  for 
money  ? Now  if  you’re  smart  you’ll 
listen  to  me.” 

//  E DOWNED  the  drink  and 
cleared  his  throat.  “Jude 
wrote  me  that  you  were  manager 
of  the  football  team.  Now  every- 
body knows  your  University  has 
a better  team  than  the  Leopards. 
That’s  why  you’re  a six  point  fav- 
orite in  the  Southern  Bowl.  Some 
of  my  friends  believe  that  the  Leop- 
ards are  a better  team  than  what 
the  odds  show.  They’ll  give 
$10,000  to  make  sure  they  don’t 
lose  by  six  points.  That’s  a lot  of 
money,  Paul.  With  a little  equaliz- 
er in  that  sponge  you  carry,  enough 
( Continued,  on  Page  19) 
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IT  WAS  February  14,  1929,  and 
I in  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  quieter 
spots  in  the  nation,  people  were 
receiving  Valentine  greetings.  This 
story  is  about  Flowers  Moran  and 
the  special  Valentine  he  received 
from  a colleague  called  Al. 

They  call  Chicago  the  windy 
city,  because  it  lies  off  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  gets  frigid  treatment  from 
those  30  mile  an  hour  gusts  that 
blow  through  the  loop.  However, 
in  the  late  twenties  when  prohibi- 
tion was  at  its  height,  Chicago  was 
also  named  the  turbulent  town  of 
the  U.S.,  a haven  for  the  most 
hardened  criminals  in  gangland. 

With  bullets  and  booze,  men  like 
Moran  and  Capone  wrote  the  most 
terrifying  chapter  of  violence  the 
middle  metropolis  has  known. 


Jleanti  And  fyl&weM, 


Probably  their  most  flagrant  de- 
fiance of  the  peace  came  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1929.  After  the  carnage  an 
enraged  citizenry  called  it  the 
“Saint  Valentine’s  Day  Massacre.” 

The  day  had  hardly  begun.  The 
papers  played  up  the  usual  gang- 
land slayings  and  robberies  from 
the  day  before.  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Russell  made  the 
same  promises  he  had  made  for  the 
past  months  (to  clean  up  Chicago 
and  rid  it  of  the  gangster  element). 
A year  later  Russell  would  be 
forced  to  resign  after  the  brutal 
murder  of  Police  reporter  Jake 
Tigle. 

At  10  A.M.  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Landeman  saw  five  men,  two 
dressed  in  police  uniforms  go  into 
a garage  at  2112  North  Clark  St. 


on  Chicago’s  lower  east  side.  Mrs. 
Landeman  then  turned  to  talk  to 
her  friend  but  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a rat-a-tat-tat. 

Several  minutes  later  the  men 
darted  out  of  the  garage  into  a 
car  and  drove  down  North  Clark 
Street.  Mrs.  Landeman,  suspicious 
but  not  courageous,  didn’t  investi- 
gate but  called  the  police.  The 
vexed  minions  of  law  managed  to 
arrive  two  hours  later,  and  amidst 
a milling  crowd,  a flurry  of  photog- 
raphers and  a busy  coroner,  carted 
seven  dead  men  to  the  morgue.  The 
men  were  later  identified  as  mem- 
bers— ex-members  of  the  Moran 
gang,  dealers  in  the  flourishing 
bathtub  booze  business. 

The  identification  came  too  late 
for  their  boss,  the  fastidious  mob- 
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ster  Flowers  Moran,  who  got  his 
nickname  from  the  florist  shop  he 
operated  as  a front  for  his  more 
nefarious  activities.  Moran  had 
good  taste,  and  like  most  florists 
had  a knack  for  adding  just  the 
right  touch  to  a bridal  bouqet,  cor- 
sage, or  whatever  the  occasion  de- 
manded. 

Capone  always  admired  this  trait 
in  Moran,  and  though  he  had  a 
fierce  hate  for  his  chief  competi- 
tor, managed  to  plot  the  latter’s 
killing  with  a poetic  irony. 

Flowers  was  busy  in  his  shop. 
Today  was  the  big  day  of  the  year, 
and  he  treated  each  young  swain’s 
request  for  special  floral  arrange- 
ment with  patience  and  personal 
concern.  Moran  would  make  peri- 
odic phone  calls  to  his  “home”  for 
checks  on  the  operation,  and  short- 
ly before  noon  he  became  alarmed 
when  two  of  his  best  men  didn’t 
report  in. 

SEVERAL  HOURS  later  Moran 
knew  what  happened  but  now  it 
was  too  late.  Capone  had  finally 
taken  the  initiative  and  scared 
most  of  Moran’s  hoods  into  hiding. 
Flowers  made  his  last  call  home. 

Moran  was  a family  man  and  in 
his  last  minutes  talked  calmly  with 
his  wife  about  things  that  really 
didn’t  matter.  This  was  a strange 
way  to  die,  accepting  it  with  a 
sort  of  resignation,  but  Moran  had 
no  guns  to  fight  Capone  and  he  was 
too  loyal  a mobster  to  call  in  the 
cops.  This  way  they’d  leave  his 
family  alone,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  plenty  to  keep  them. 

This  kind  of  bravado  stymied 
the  Chicago  police  for  years.  In- 
formants were  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  rival  mobs  adhered  to 
a certain  kind  of  ethical  behavior 
that  prompted  Moran’s  last  act. 

Shortly  after  Moran  put  down 
the  receiver  he  slumped  to  the 
counter  under  a volley  of  machine 
gun  bullets.  Then  fell  into  one  of 
his  own  Valentine  wreaths. 

February  15th  started  like  any 
other  day.  In  Chicago,  like  any 
other  city,  people  who  had  received 
Valentines  went  about  the  day’s  ac- 


tivity with  little  thought  of  the 
14th.  Alphonse  Capone  ate  a huge 
breakfast,  and  later  someone  said 
he  laughed  when  he  thought  of 
his  old  rival  dead  among  all  those 

Hearts  and  Flowers. 

* * * 

Love  is  like  a poker  game.  It 
takes  a pair  to  open,  she  gets  a 
flush,  he  shows  a diamond,  and  it 

ends  with  a full  house. 

* * * 

Coed:  A girl  who  didn’t  get  her 
man  in  high  school. 


HANNES  FORMAL  WEAR 

We  are  now  in  greatly 
enlarged  quarters 

— RENTAL  — 

Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Cut  Aways 

also 

Beautiful  Ladies  Formal  Attire 

JU.  9-0505  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 
8229  GEORGIA  AVENUE 


PATRICK  HAYES  CONCERTS 
IN  CONSTITUTION  HALL 


SUNDAY,  MAR.  4—3:00  P.M. 

. THE  ONE 
THE  ONLY 
THE  ORIGINAL 

Don  Cossack 
Chorus  and 
Dancers 

Company  of  27 

SERGE  JAROFF,  Conductor 

GOOD  SEATS  AVAILABLE 
$1.20,  $1.80,  $2.40,  $3.00 


HAYES  CONCERT  BUREAU 
(Campbell’s) 

1108  G St.,  N.W.  NA.  8-7151 


NEXT  VACATION: 


lake  a thrilling  TWA  trip 
to  -faraway  places  l 

Imagine!  For  just  $91  down,  you  can  visit  1 1 fascinating  European  countries!  Other 


tours  feature  Bombay,  Cairo!  Take  20 


What  a wonderful  way  to  see  the 
world.  You  travel  to  European  cities 
or  exotic  lands  in  the  Middle  or  Far 
East.  And  you  can  study  from  2 to 
6 weeks  at  an  accredited  foreign  uni- 
versity. Specialize  in  a subject  such 
as  literature,  music,  art  — arrange 
your  travel-study  tour  to  include  as 
many  cities  as  you  wish.  Full  college 
credit  for  those  who  want  it. 

Best  of  all,  TWA’s  “Time  Pay 
Plan”  includes  hotel  expenses  and 


Fly  the  finest. 


months  to  pay  with  TWA's  "Time  Pay  Plan''! 


other  costs  as  well  as  your  round- 
trip  fare  on  TWA’s  famous  Constel- 
lation fleet.  Start  planning  your  trip 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

us  a . ■ niton  ■ Anne  a . a si  a 


l am  interested  in: 

□ Tours  Abroad 

□ “Time  Pay  Plan ” 

□ Independent  travel  to 


(countries) 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Director,  TWA  Air  World  Tours 
Department  CM,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  information  on  your  1956  Travel-Study 


Tours. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Phone. 
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( Continued  from.  Page  14) 

to  make  the  players  groggy,  you 

could  get  yourself  a nice  nestegg.” 

Paul  was  dumbfounded.  “You 
want  me  to  dope  the  team?” 

“Uncle  All”  Jude  rushed  into 
the  room.  “You  didn’t — ” 

“‘Come  in  Jude,”  Paul  said  with 
exaggerated  welcome.  “Come  and 
tell  me  how  much  we  could  use  a 
nestegg.  Tell  me  how  much  you 
love  me.  Tell  me  you  weren’t  play- 
ing me  for  a sucker;  that  every 
kiss  you  saw  stars  and  not  dollar 
signs.  How  much  were  you  get- 
ting?” 

“Paul,  I — ” Jude  began  to  sob. 

Paul  turned  to  Jude’s  uncle. 
“Sorry  pal,  I hate  money !”  In  the 
hallway  he  grabbed  his  coat  and 
the  suitcase  he  had  packed  earlier 
that  morning.  “I’ll  walk  to  the 
station.  Save  your  money  for  an- 
other sucker!” 

The  hot  rays  of  the  southern 
sun  did  nothing  to  enliven  Paul’s 
spirit.  Of  course  there  was  the 
natural  tension  preceding  a bowl 
game,  but  Paul  watched  most  of 
the  practice  session  morosely.  Be- 
ing taken  for  a fool  was  not  easy 
to  forget. 

The  night  before  the  game  Jude 
came  to  Paul’s  hotel  room.  Re- 
luctantly Paul  let  her  come  in.  Her 
eyes  were  very  red;  she  had  been 
crying.  “I  know  I don’t  deserve 
a chance  to  explain,  Paul,  but  it’s 
important  to  me  for  you  to  under- 
stand why  I had  to  do  the  things 
I did. 

Bitterly  Paul  turned  away. 
“Money  makes  monsters  out  of  all 
of  us.” 

“I  admit  I wanted  you  to  fall  in 
love.  I needed  you.” 

“ ‘If  you  can’t  get  it  yourself, 
make  somebody  get  it  for  you !’  ” 
Paul  quoted  Jude’s  uncle. 

“Uncle  was  always  the  rich  one, 
making  his  money  on  anything, 
mostly  illegal.  We  were  never 
rich,  Paul.  My  father  has  been 
sickly  most  of  his  life.  He  owned 
a little  bookstore  and  we  barely 
had  food  to  eat.  When  mother  died 
he  developed  a bad  heart. 

( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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AMAZING  PROOF* 


vou  can't  match 

HOLIDAY  PIPE  MIXTURE 


Custom  Blended  -for  MILDNESS 

More  men  every  year  switch  to  Holiday,  because  it  contains  these  five 
famous  tobaccos  from  all  over  the  world  skillfully  blended  into  a mixture 
of  unequalled  flavor,  aroma  and  mildness.  Each  tobacco  adds  its  own 
distinctive  flavor  and  aroma,  to  make  Holiday  America’s  finest  pipe  mix- 
ture. Try  a pipeful — enjoy  its  coolness,  flavor  and  aroma — and  see  for 
yourself  why  more  and  more  men  who  smoke  mixtures  are  switching  to 
Holiday  as  a steady  smoke. 


*PROOF 


GOLDFISH  BOWL  TEST 


PROVES  HOLIDAY’S  FRESHNESS 


If  moisture  can't  get  in,  naturally  fresh- 
ness can't  get  out.  Holiday’s  heat-sealed 
wrap-around  pouch  is  flavor-tight  — 
for  a fresher,  cooler  smoke.  Easy  to 
carry,  too — no  bulky  corners. 


from  an  EXPERT 


A sample  of  Holiday  Pipe  Mix- 
ture in  a plain  wrapper  was  shown 
to  the  custom  blender  in  a na- 
tionally famous  tobacco  shop. 
“Can  you  duplicate  this  tobacco?" 
he  was  asked.  After  caref ul  exam- 
ination, he  said,  frankly,  that  he 
couldn't.  Although  he  could  iden- 
tify the  types  of  tobacco  used 
and  could  supply  them  in  a $6  a 
pound  mixture,  he  couldn't  guess 
the  secret  of  the  blend! 


LARUS  & BROTHER  CO.,  INC. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  MIXTURE 
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Johnny,  take  off  that  captain  video  helmet  and  go  tell 
mother  that  something  is  burning  in  the  kitchen. 
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( Continued  from  Page  19) 

“Uncle  saw  that  father  got  medi- 
cal treatment.  He  gave  us  money 
for  food.  Later  he  let  us  use  his 
summer  house  to  get  father  away 
from  the  city.  He  sent  me  to  col- 
lege ; even  let  me  use  his  car.  Then 
when  he  asked  me  to  go  along  with 
his  scheme,  I couldn’t  refuse  him. 
He  had  done  too  much  for  us.  I 
never  imagined  I would  fall  in  love 
with  you.” 

Paul  cleared  his  throat. 

“Believe  me,  I did.  I wanted  you 
to  leave  the  night  before  he  came. 
I was  going  to  tell  him  I couldn’t 
go  through  with  it.” 

Jude  looked  frightened.  “Paul, 
he  has  me  trapped.  The  doctor  said 
Father  needs  a delicate  heart  op- 
eration very  soon,  or  he  will  die. 
Every  day  they  wait  might  be  too 
late.  You  know  those  operations 
are  expensive.  Uncle  won’t  give 
the  money,  Paul,  unless  you  agree 
to  drug  the  team.” 

Jude  began  to  sob  hysterically. 
‘I  don’t  want  Father  to  die.  I don’t 
want  him  to  die!”  She  threw  her- 
self into  Paul’s  arms  mumbling  in- 
coherently. 

The  small  plastic  bottle  felt  cold 
in  Paul’s  hand.  He  looked  at  the 
stands  where  75,000  spectators 
seemed  to  be  staring  at  him,  know- 
ing that  he  held  the  deciding  fac- 
tor of  the  game.  With  a deafening 
roar  the  teams  took  the  field  for 
the  opening  kickoff. 

In  the  first  quarter  Paul  saw  his 
team  score  a touchdown  and  make 
the  extra  point.  Not  a time  out 
was  called.  In  the  early  moments 
of  the  second  quarter  the  Leopards 
intercepted  a pass,  then  scored  on 
a long  pass  play,  the  extra  point 
tied  the  score  7 to  7. 

HEN  A time  out  was  called. 
Paul  hesitated,  then  filled  the 
honeydew  sponge  with  clean  fresh 
water  and  ran  out  to  the  huddle. 
He  decided  to  wait  before  using  the 
drug,  prolonging  the  time  when  he 
would  become  a traitor.  At  the 
half  the  score  was  still  tied  and 
Paul  hadn’t  opened  the  bottle. 
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At  the  start  of  the  second  half, 
Paul  again  saw  his  team  move  the 
ball.  They  marched  down  the  field 
on  a sustaned  drive,  scored,  but 
missed  the  extra  point.  The  players 
began  to  wither  under  the  heat. 
More  and  more  time  outs  were 
called.  Paul  had  to  use  the  drug 
now.  But  the  coach  was  looking 
his  way.  He  couldn’t  chance 
getting  caught. 

Now  with  only  five  minutes  of 
playing  time  remaining,  the  Leop- 
ards scored  on  another  pass  play, 
made  the  kick  and  led  14-13. 

Again  the  team,  now  tired, 
pushed  the  ball  along  the  ground, 
getting  closer,  the  forty,  the  thir- 
ty, the  twenty.  If  they  crossed 
that  goal  Jude’s  father  would  die; 
if  they  didn’t  they  would  lose. 
It  was  second  down:  forty  seconds 
remained.  A pass — incomplete,  an- 
other incomplete.  The  referee’s 
whistle  shocked  Paul.  Time  out. 
Paul  had  to  use  the  drug  now.  He 
wondered  what  drug  it  was.  Could 
be  poison  for  all  he  knew.  It  was 
odorless.  He  had  to  use  a lot.  Was 
there  time  for  it  to  have  an  ef- 
fect. There  had  to  be. 

He  trotted  out  towards  the  hud- 
dle. Someone  was  following  him. 
Dug  Jeffers.  He’s  the  field  goal 
kicker,  Paul  thought.  A field  goal 
attempt.  He  hadn’t  imagined  a 
field  goal.  They  could  win  and 
Jude’s  father  could  have  that  op- 
eration. 

“Hey,  Paul,  where’s  the  honey- 
dew  sponge?”  It  was  Drylips.  Paul 
dropped  the  sponge  to  the  turf. 

“Sorry  Drylips.  Hold  that  line 
and  I’ll  buy  you  a swimming  pool.” 

He  ran  back  to  the  sideline.  The 
team  sprang  out  of  the  huddle  into 
a field  goal  formation.  The  snap, 
the  boot.  The  ball  went  up  on  an 
angle.  The  referee  shot  his  hands 
skyward..  It  was  good. 

Joyfully  the  team  swarmed  Dug 
pounding  their  congratulations. 
The  stands  erupted  and  poured  on- 
to the  field.  Coach  Miller  and  Dug 
were  lifted  to  eager  shoulders. 
Paul  began  to  walk  slowly  to  the 


dressing  room.  This  was  the  team’s 
victory.  He  wasn’t  a part  of  the 
team. 

“Paul!”  Jude’s  voice  came  to 
Paul  through  a multitude  of 
screams  and  howls.  He  saw  her 
wedging  through  the  crowd,  cir- 
cling, weaving,  then  she  ran  into 
his  arms.  “Paul,  will  you  ever  for- 
give me?” 

Jude’s  Uncle  followed.  When  he 
reached  Paul  he  extended  his  dis- 
torted hand.  “Mighty  close,  but 
you  did  it  boy.”  In  the  hand  was 
a bank  book.  “This  is  the  ten 
thousand  in  your  name.” 

Paul  looked  at  the  booklet.  “I 
told  you  I hate  money!”  he  said. 
Without  warning  he  put  every 
ounce  of  energy  behind  a blow  that 
caught  Jude’s  uncle  flush  in  the 
face. 

Paul  grabbed  Jude’s  arm.  “Let’s 
go  celebrate  Jude.” 
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* * * 

“What’s  the  dope,  Jack?” 

“ ’Tain’t  dope,  Jim,  I’m  just 
sleepy.” 
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First  coed:  “Why  are  you  straightening  up  the 
room?” 

Second  coed:  “I  read  in  the  paper  that  two  girls 
were  arrested  for  keeping  a disorderly  house.” 

* * * 

Prof,  of  Economics:  “You  boys  of  today  want  to 
make  too  much  money.  Why,  do  you  know  what  I 
was  getting  when  I got  married?” 

Voice  in  rear:  “No,  and  I’ll  bet  you  didn’t  either.” 
* * * 

Riley:  “Hello,  is  this  the  Salvation  Army?” 

Voice:  “Yes.” 

Riley:  “Do  you  save  bad  women?” 

Voice:  “Yes.” 

Riley:  “Well,  in  that  case  save  me  a couple  for 
Saturday  night.” 

* * * 

The  fourth  grade  teacher  asked  Johnny,  “Who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence?” 

“I  don’t  know  and  I don’t  care.”  answered  Johnny. 

She  asked  him  the  same  question  the  next  day 
and  Johnny  gave  the  same  belligerant  answer. 

She  called  Johnny’s  father  to  school  and  told  him 
the  story.  “I  asked  him  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  his  answer  was,  ‘I  don’t  know 
and  I don’t  care’.” 

The  father  frowned  and  said  to  Johnny,  “Damn 
it,  if  you  signed  it,  admit  it!” 
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( Continued  from  Page  5) 
a perfect  example  of  an  old  Ger- 
man rathskeller:  covered  wine  bot- 
tles and  chains  hung  from  the  huge 
varnished  ceiling  timbers;  a lan- 
tern or  two  dangled  over  on  the 
far  wall;  a white  stone  fire  place 
took  up  part  of  another  wall  and 
spider-webs  teemed  from  the  raft- 
ers. Many  pieces  of  rustic  pine 
furniture  sat  on  the  concrete  floor, 
along  with  an  old  ice  box  and  an 
antique  pot-bellied  wood  burner. 

The  crowd  rushed  in  and  ex- 
plored the  upstairs  where  one  of 
the  girls  found  a record  player  and 
several  Glenn  Miller  recordings. 

The  couples  instinctively  jumped 
up  to  dance  as  the  music  started. 
They  moved  about  in  a strange 
fashion,  swaying  rhythmically; 
first  far  part,  then  intimately  close. 

The  music  was  loud,  so  loud  that 
no  one  was  conscious  of  the  uni- 
form increase  in  the  noise  intens- 
ity of  the  gushing  river.  Finally 
the  last  record  on  the  player  fell 
and  the  automatic  switch  silenced 
its  screaming  voice.  Everyone 
stopped  suddenly  and  looked  aghast 
at  each  other  for  an  explanation 
to  the  growing  din.  The  lovers  in 
the  shadowed  room  sat  up  hur- 
riedly. Todd,  who  was  dipping  up 
a cup  of  juice,  dropped  the  ladle 
with  a clang. 

For  a full  minute  they  stood — 
no  one  spoke. 

Finally  Ed  exclaimed  in  a loud 
voice,  “What  in  the  hell  is  that?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  going  to 
find  out,”  said  Murphy  as  he  rushed 
for  the  door.  He  flung  it  open  and 
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was  startled  momentarily  at  what 
he  saw.  “Good  Lord!  The  river’s 
up.  The  cabin  is  completely  sur- 
rounded,” he  said,  trying  to  be 
calm.  “The  flood  control  dam  must 
have  let  go.” 

Todd  quickly  surveyed  the  sit- 
uation. “What  do  you  suggest  we 
do?”  he  said.  “No  one  knows  we’re 
down  here,  no  once  could  hear  or 
see  a signal,  and  the  water’s  too 
fast  for  a swim.”  He  turned  to 
Chris  who  hugged  him  tightly  and 
began  sobbing  softly  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

The  other  crowded  around  the 
door  in  excitement  and  watched 
the  raging  torrent  convey  huge 
trees  and  bushes  toward  the  bay. 
Murphy  realized  that  the  cabin  sat 
on  a slight  knoll  and  was  at  least 
for  the  present  out  of  danger.  “The 
rain  has  stopped.  If  the  water 
doesn’t  rise  any  more,  we’ll  be 
safe  here.”  He  spoke  with  an  as- 
suring tone,  “We’ll  just  have  to 
stick  it  out.” 

Everyone  respected  Murphy’s 
judgement  and  the  initial  shock 
wore  off  quickly.  They  returned 
to  the  party  with  such  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  that  he  began  to  won- 
der. Perhaps  the  whole  evening 
was  planned.  Perhaps  the  river 
deliberately  connived  to  get  Chris 
and  Todd  together  as  well  as  he 
and  Sue.  But  that  was  silly.  The 
water  may  rise  at  any  moment  and 
dash  the  cabin  to  bits. 

Sue  came  up  from  behind  and 
wrapped  her  arms  around  his 
waist. 

“This  is  the  most  wonderful 
place  in  the  world.  Promise  me 
we’ll  come  back  again,”  she  said. 

Murphy  turned  around  and 
kissed  her  softly  on  the  cheek.  The 
deep  feeling  of  security  which  fell 
over  him  assured  him  that  all 
would  be  well.  “We’ll  come  down 
here  again.  Perhaps  we  can  live 
here  someday.” 

But  suddenly  a loud  scream  came 
from  inside  as  Ed  rushed  to  the 
door.  He  grabbed  Murphy  by  the 
arm.  Murphy  turned  quickly. 

“What  is  it?  What’s  wrong?” 

Ed  gasped.  “We’re  out  of  batch.” 
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It’s  actually  easy  to  save  money  — when  you  buy 
Series  E Savings  Bonds  through  the  automatic 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you  work!  You  just 
sign  an  application  at  your  pay  office;  after  that 
your  saving  is  done  for  you.  The  Bonds  you  re- 
ceive will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  3%  per 
year,  compounded  semiannually,  when  held  to 
maturity.  And  after  maturity  they  go  on  earning 
10  years  more.  Join  the  Plan  today.  Or  invest  in 
Savings  Bonds  regularly  where  you  hank. 


His  calling  card  had 
claws  on  it 


Luther  kelly  lierl  about  his  ape  and  got 
into  the  army  at  15.  They  sent  him  West  in 
io65.  and  he  stayed. 

lie  liked  the  wilderness.  Game  abounded. 
In  Trappers’  Lake,  “trout  were  so  thick  they 
obscured  the  bottom.” 

Hostile  Indians  were  also  pretty  thick.  But 
when  two  tried  ambushing  him,  he  killed 
both  with  his  Henry  .44. 

He  learned  Sioux  and  sign  language. 

One  day,  he  visited  General  Miles,  send- 
ing a huge  fierce-clawed  bear’s  paw  to  Miles 
as  his  calling  card.  Miles  made  him  chief 
scout  against  the  Sioux. 

But  by  loo.5,  the  country  was  taming 
down,  and  Yellowstone  Kelly  left  it. 

Two  decades  later , Teddy  Roosevelt, 
praised  the  heroic  treasurer  of  Surigao  in 
the  Philippines  who  saved  the  toivn  from 
outlaws.  Name:  Luther  S.  Kelly. 

Yellowstone  Kelly’s  body  now  rests  at 
Kell)  Mountain  in  Montana.  But  his  restless, 
pioneering  spirit  lives  on  in  the  heart  of 
today’s  America.  For  it  is  the  trail-blazing 
courage  of  165  million  people  that  makes 
America  great,  and  that  provides  the  real 
strength  behind  one  of  the  world's  finest 
investments:  our  country’s  Savings  Bonds. 

Why  not  guard  your  security  with  this 
strength?  Invest  in  U.  S.  Series  E Savings 
Bonds.  And  hold  on  to  them! 


Safe  as  America  — U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement . It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  with  tho 
Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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commission  on  every  parking  ticket.  The  uglier  you  are  the  better  your  chance.  Contact  Daniel  Boone 
Wisebum  at  your  nearest  fire  hydrant.  For  quick  results  try  necking  in  Parking  lot  B. 
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MEMO  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

SPORTS  ILL-RATED  announces  its  second  Sordid- 
man  of  the  Year  in  a forthcoming  issue.  Already 
the  event  has  gained  tradition,  for  the  readers  have 
sent  us  a yearful  of  candidates  who,  with  asperation 
to  gain  the  highly  coveted  title,  have  performed  those 
feats  of  skill  which  have  altered  and  illuminated  our 
times. 

Around  the  familiar  names  are  shining  sidelights — 
the  unknowns  who  have  accomplished  the  unusual  with 
perhaps  no  more  training  or  aid  other  than  hush-money 
or  a small  gun.  During  the  year,  for  instance,  SI  told 
of  Boatswain’s  Mate  Oliver  Flyshaker.  He  saved  $5,000 
to  buy  a harpoon  cannon  which  he  mounted  on  the  poop 

deck  of  the  carrier  Valley 
Scourge  patrolling  the  Bering 
Sea.  Founding  the  first  Whale- 
Killers  Inc.  competition,  Fly- 
shaker  compounded  the  unex- 
celled score  of  69  Sperm 
whales  and  17  Eskimos.  There 
were  the  nameless  score  of 
forest  rangers  who  rode  to 
the  rescue  with  5000  gallons 
of  DDT  to  kill  a vicious 
swarm  of  tsetse  flies  which  be- 
set Felton  Thigh,  noted 
squash  champion,  just  before  he  set  the  international 
record  in  Kenya. 

But  well  known  names  as  usual  also  accomplished  the 
unusual.  For  sportsmanship,  the  grace  showed  by  the 
great  Ben  Hogan  in  breaking  his  9-iron  over  Jack  Fleck’s 
head  upon  losing  the  Open  matched  the  ability  he  showed 
all  the  other  times  he  won  it.  Willie  Pep’s  determined 
battle  against  Rocky  Marciano  with  lead  weighted  box- 
ing gloves  was  a model  for  another  sports-essential — 
pluck. 

For  the  good  surprises  sport  always  brings,  Notre 
Dame’s  Herman  Grub  blocked  five  would-be  tacklers  with 
the  help  of  a .32  caliber  detective’s  special,  allowing 
fullback  Don  Shafter  to  score  the  winning  t.d.  And  for 
good  humored  realism,  take  Mrs.  Relsky  Smirnoff.  The 
first  woman  to  win  the  Striped  Alligator  Gar  Derby  at 
Rena’s  Vinyard,  she  used  the  frowned-upon  ear  lobe 
as  bait.  Challenged,  she  said;  “If  the  gars  are  going 
for  ear  lobes,  why  try  to  fool  them  with  a lot  of  tse  tse 
flies?” 

Texas’  Elsin  Wilkins,  Sr.  and  others — first  among 
them  Gov.  Slim  Cratum — reflected  a care  for  the  future 
of  sport  and  the  future  of  the  country  by  coming  to 
grips  with  a problem  related  to  both:  the  impecunious 
situation  of  our  athletes  and  the  necessity  of  more 
scholarships. 
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and  WHITE  by  Bob  Wilson. 

20  BIG  TIME  FOOTBALL 

An  up-to-date  feature  on  what  happens  when  a high-priced  foot- 
ball institute  decides  to  de-emphasize  the  sport 

22  CONVERSION  PIECE:  “TWO  TOP”  WILLIE 

The  newest  edition  to  the  sports  front  is  pictured  here  as  just 
another  farm  boy  on  his  first  day  in  the  big  city.  Shirl  Povell 
tells  his  story 


THE  DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Deep  Freeze:  Jimmy  Shail  asks  the 

world’s  foremost:  Will  the  National  Col- 
legiate game  of  football  be  replaced  by 
the  increasingly  popular  sport  of  head- 
shrinking? 

26  Clinched  Column  of  the  Week:  Toni 
Anastetic  of  the  College  Park  Diamondback 
predicts  the  outcome  of  the  American 
League  race 

27  Yesterday:  Cartoons  that  tickled  the 

funnybone  are  presented  to  tickle  the 
funnybone  again 

28  Mumbley  Peg:  Maryland  University’s 

Peg  team  is  examined  after  losing  match 

28  Expression:  Criticism  of  the  manly  and 
womanly  art  of  necking 

29  Infirming:  Percival  Higgenlooper,  this 

year’s  possible  Infirmary  Sweepstakes  win- 
ner yields  to  an  SI  story 

29  Lacrosse:  The  world’s  oldest  Red-Blooded 
Lacrosse  player  becomes  an  SI  interview 

31  Tip  from  the  Top:  Methods  of  passing- 
exam  bowls  is  passed  along  to  students  of 
the  game 


COVER:  Emanuel  Zalesak 

Photograph  by  Vic  Holm 

The  husky  football  player  on  the  front  cover  is  really  “Zal”  of  the 
Varsity  Grill.  In  his  days  here  at  the  University  he  was  hardly 
a bench  warmer,  but  was  active  on  the  lacrosse  and  basketball 
teams.  The  Old  Line  sends  it’s  hardy  thanks  to  this  great  sport 
for  the  time  and  trouble  of  posing  for  the  picture.  We  didn’t 
realize  until  after  the  picture  was  developed  how  authentic  our 
Sports  111  Rated  football  player  looked  but  we  attribute  this 
success  to  none  other  than  Zal.  That  snarl  on  his  face  is  a real 
one  too. 


• IIMIHIinnininHIHIHIIIIMIIMHIIIMIIinmMIIIIIIIIIHMIllMlltlHItliniMIHtMHHtlllMIIIIIIIIHMnilMIHIIIIIIIIIHHinUIIIIIHIHmiMIHHIHHIlM 

IN  NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

PREVIEW:  TOMMY  MONT'S  SPRING  PRACTICE 

SI  will  send  its  reporters  and  photographers  down  to  the  Maryland  campus  date  in  April  to  cover 
the  delayed  football  practice. 


A DISCOVERY:  WMUC  IS  THE  CAMPUS  RADIO  STATION 

To  confirm  a highly-rumored  issue  on  the  University  of  Maryland  campus,  SI  will  bring  to  the  light 
facts  that  should  prove  once  and  for  all,  that  there  is  a radio  station  on  the  College  Park  campus. 
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SCOREBORED  A ROUNDUP  OF  WEAK  NEWS 


RECORD  BREAKERS 

Banana  peelers  from  Haiti  peeled 
to  amazing  world  marks  in  pre- 
Olympic  trials,  firmly  established 
themselves  as  ones  to  beat  at  Syd- 
ney, Australia  next  year.  Haiti’s 
Juan  Domingo  Peron,  55-year-old 
construction  engineering  student, 
peeled  1,500  bananas  in  12:09.1 
for  a record  in  Swiss  champion- 
ships at  Davos  (March  1) ; Jacobo 
Arbenz  Guzman  slid  from  under 
325  banana  stalks  at  Port-au- 
Prince  in  17 :03.7  to  outpeel  Team- 
mate Georgi  Maximilanovich  Ma- 
lenkov’s old  record  by  six-tenths 
of  second  (June  17,  1954). 

, well  known 

Maryland  dietitian,  proudly  bulged 
her  bubbling  biceps  after  winning 
the  annual  Noodle  Bending  con- 
test at  the  Grill  (College  Park, 

Md.).  Miss twisted  109 

pounds  of  noodles  in  48:07.9  for 
new  U.  S.  indoor  record,  also  tied 
mark  of  9 minutes  flat  for  5 pounds 
previously  established  by  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor  (Jan.  21). 

Autherine  Lucy,  lanky  young 
miss  from  Alabama,  sprinted 
North  for  a new  world  record  in 
the  college  enrollment  champion- 
ship sponsored  by  the  NAACP  at 
New  York  City  (March  3). 

Geary  Eppley,  Maryland’s  6 feet, 
2 3/4  inches  Yogi  sensation,  broke 
all  existing  records  for  Yogi  en- 
durance by  remaining  in  a Yogi 
trance  for  12  years  (Oct.  13). 

BOXING 

A1  Copone,  anything-goes  heavy- 
weight champion  once  banned  in 
Cicero,  Illinois  for  dirty  fighting, 
was  up  to  old  tricks  against  game 
little  dope  peddler  Luck  Luciano 
of  Scilly,  used  head  as  battering 
ram,  elbowed,  backhanded,  hit  on 
break  and  then  topped  off  perform- 
ance by  working  on  five  inch  gash 
over  challenger’s  left  eye  until  it 
bled  freely  enough  for  referee  to 


stop  title  bout  in  13th  round  be- 
fore small  but  loudly-booing  crowd 
in  Naples,  Italy. 

FOOTBALL 

Indian  field  correspondent,  Tensing 
Norkay,  reports  that  the  famed 
Abominable  Snowman’s  footprint 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ever- 
est is  none  other  than  the  foot- 
print left  by  Big  Jim  Tatum  while 
on  a scouting  expedition  conducted 
during  May  1953. 

Penn  State’s  Athletic  Director,  E. 
B.  McCoy,  announces  that  Mary- 
land athletic  supporters  attending 
Penn  State  will  have  first  chance 
at  football  scholarships.  This  is 
a token  of  appreciation  for  the  un- 
paralleled treatment  that  Pennsyl- 
vania boys  have  received  at  Mary- 
land. John  L.  Lewis  is  chairman  of 
the  scholarship  commission. 

DEBATING 

Later  this  week,  at  the  United 
Nations  Building,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia will  make  news.  The  debate 
will  center  upon  the  topic: 
SHOULD  THE  OLD  LINE  BE 
CENSORED  ? 

BIRD  WATCHING 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the 

Audubon  Society  had  their  feath- 
ers ruffled  by  the  appearance  of  an 
unknown  bird  over  Glen  Burnie 
(March  10).  The  chapter  has  hon- 
ored a famous  Maryland  citizen, 
onetime  sports  promoter,  by  nam- 
ing it  Kurleybird. 

HOOKEY 

Professors  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  protested  last  week  to 
the  seeming  indifference  of  the 
Maryland  student  in  attending 
classes.  This  gave  more  proof  to 
the  statement  that  Maryland  was 
one  of  the  leading  eastern  uni- 
versitys  in  the  sport  of  hookey. 


ARSON 

Georgetown  and  American  Uni- 
versity took  over  college  spotlight 
by  setting  fire  to  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  blowing  up 
Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College 
thus  eliminating  staunch  opposi- 
tion in  the  coming  Arson  Match  at 
Hyattsville  Firehouse. 

Meanwhile,  the  Maryland  Ath- 
letic Commission  is  negotiating 
with  local  Civil  Defense  units  for 
adequate  civilian  protection 
against  the  “Big  Blast’’  scheduled 
next  month  in  Hyattsville. 

HORSE  RACING 

Millard  E.  Tvdings,  able  front-rid- 
ing specialist,  scored  rich  double 
in  Last  Chance  Stakes  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  booting  home  Senior  States- 
man, then  coming  back  with  typi- 
cal ride  aboard  Love  Me  or  Leave 
Me  for  victory  in  Baltimore’s  third. 

How-Dry-I-Am,  in  first  start  as 
1 -year-old  slogged  through  mud 
into  early  lead,  held  on  grimly 
under  urging  of  Jockey  Adele 
Stamp  to  nose  out  Purple  Jesus  in 
$1.90  Moonshine  Stakes  at  Ocean 
City  Race  Track,  Md. 

SWIMMING 

Husky  young  Hollywood  swimmer, 

Rin  Tin  Tin,  thrashed  880-yard 
freestyle  in  9:34.2  in  New  South 
Wales  championships  at  Sydney, 
shattered  world  standard  set  by 
Lassie  by  better  than  three  sec- 
onds (Feb.  20). 

Bill  Campbell,  Maryland’s  swim- 
ming coach  without  a pool,  says 
that  as  soon  as  the  ice  melts  on 
Greenbelt  Lake,  all  swimming 
classes  will  be  held  there.  How- 
ever, Friday  classes  will  end  at 
9 a.m.  in  order  not  to  conflict  with 
the  weekly  GIGIF  deluge  that 
takes  possession  of  Greenbelt  when 
Spring  and  Bock  beer  become 
synonymous. 

( Continued  next  page) 
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SPORTS  ILL  RATED 


NECKING 


“Annie  A”  snapped  out  of  brief 
slump,  reeled  off  45  straight  to 
regain  full  command  of  National 
Collegiate  Necking-Open  Tourna- 
ment, but  “Maggie  B’s”  streaking 
smashers  made  news  by  beating 
Delta  Gamma  790-8  on  veteran 
Gina  Lolobragida  sizzling  series. 
The  Pi  Phi  group  slipped  momen- 
tarily to  lose  to  Tri-Delt  but 
bounced  back  to  drub  the  College 
Avenue  beauties  4-1,  moving  into 
second-place  tie  with  faltering 
friends  of  Bridey  Murphy. 

AUTO  RACING 

Maryland’s  Grand  Prix  on  Univer- 
sity Lane  opened  with  crashing  re- 
sults (March  3).  Three  Jaguars, 
five  Mercedes  Benz,  two  Ferrari 
and  one  Plymouth  zoomed  down 
the  2-1/4  mile  speedway  . . .gears 
ground,  clutches  double-clutched, 
while  rascal  campus  cops  tooted 
madly  for  the  race  to  cease.  It 
did.  Killer  Curve  and  Hairpin 
Gulch  were  too  much  for  the  three 
Jaguars,  five  Mercedes  Benz,  two 
Ferrari  and  one  Plymouth.  Twen- 
ty drivers  were  maimed,  300  cheer- 
ing students  were  ignited  by  the 
flaming  gasoline  as  it  fell  like  rain 
for  ten  minutes  after  the  accident, 
and  the  Dining  Hall  burned  down 
as  a result  from  a cigarette  butt 
placed  in  a napkin  dispenser. 
Time:  4:21:52.19. 

* * * 

“So  you  had  a date  with  a college 
man?” 

“No,  I tore  my  dress  on  a nail.” 


It  isn’t  too  often  anymore  that 
you  hear  about  really  true  friend- 
ship. When  old  Mr.  Cockerill  died 
of  malnutrition  and  was  being  bur- 
ied in  a pauper’s  grave,  his  only 
friend  was  much  moved. 

A passerby  stopped  by  the  old 
man,  crying  softly  over  the  grave, 
and  said  quietly,  “You  must  have 
throught  a great  deal  of  him.” 

“Thought  a great  deal  of  him? 
I should  say.  There  was  a true 
friend.  He  never  asked  me  to  lend 
him  a cent,  though  I happened  to 
know  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
starving  to  death.” 

* * * 

Looking  coldly  at  the  man  who 
had  just  given  him  a nickel  for 
carrying  his  bags  twelve  blocks,  the 
little  boy  said:  “I  know  something 
about  you.” 

“What?”  asked  the  man. 

“You’re  a bachelor.” 

“That’s  right.  Know  anything 
else  about  me?” 

“So  was  your  father.” 

* * * 

Joe  sat  beside  his  dying  partner, 
keeping  the  deathbed  watch.  Sud- 
denly the  dying  man  began  to 
speak. 

“Joe,”  he  wheezed,  “I  have  a con- 
fession to  make  to  you.  I robbed 
the  firm  of  $10,000.  And  that’s  not 
all,  Joe.  I sold  a secret  formula  to 
the  competitors,  and  I stole  the 
letter  from  your  desk  that  got  your 
wife  her  divorce,  and  Joe  . . .” 

“That’s  okay,  old  man,”  Joe 
murmured.  “I’m  the  one  who 
poisoned  you.” 


THIS  IS  our  one  big  satire  of 
the  year  and  we  of  the  staff 
hope  that  you  receive  many 
chuckles  from  it.  All  names, 
places,  and  things  treated  in  the 
issue  are  just  fancy,  so  take 
nothing  seriously. 

Those  who  made  this  issue 
possible : 

Biddie  Bickford 
Charlie  Rayman 
George  Goggin 
Margie  Gates 
Stan  Hames 
Dave  Hallidav 
Vic  Holm 
Bob  Wilson 
Barbara  Fiock 
Bruce  Berlage 
Bob  Morris 
Sandy  Sovvder 
Betty  DeMello 

Bob  Carey 
Kate  Berry 
Barbara  Rothman 
Steve  Benford 
John  Blitz 
Dinah  Brown 
Jack  Davis 
Bobbie  Denton 
Bonnie  Evans 
Eleanor  Jackson 
James  Russell 
Fred  Denenberg 
Rick  Goldstein 
Anne  Nefflin 
Glen  Linsenmayer 
Bev  Ashwell 
Jack  Stringer 
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JIMMY  SHAIL’S 

DEEP  FREEZE 


GAYLORD  FARQUAD:  International  collegiate  play- 
boy and  party  hound 
(caught  in  his  famous 
pose  at  local  fratern- 
ity house.) 


“Yes,  Ive  been  head-shrinking  now  for 
nigh  unto  four  years,  and  I’ve  definitely 
lost  my  head  over  it!!” 


The  Question: 

Will  the  national  collegiate 
game  of  football  be  replaced 
by  the  increasingly  popular 
sport  of  head-shrinking?  (Asked 
of  the  world’s  foremost) 


H.  FITZHUGH  VAN  WALIINGTON  UPKITE:  Star  full- 
back of  Oklahoma,  1956, 


“Wull — ashually  it’s 
sorta  hard  to  say, 
but  I uh — uh  ashu- 
ally do  believe  it’s 
uh — kinda  hard  to 
really  say — ashual- 
(Like  a cigarette?) 
Dere  might  be  sumpin’  to  dis  head 
shrinking  game,  ashually.  Ah  gee,  I’m 
really  a tic  tac  toe  man  myself — ashual- 
ly. (Like  a cigarette?)” 


ED  (Sunshine  and  Chuckles)  Solomon:  “Yes. 

I also  believe  that 
it  will  take  a great 
place  in  the  field  of 
entertainment.  This, 
it  seems  to  me, 
would  bring  a smile 
to  the  lips  of  every 
old  granny,  make 
every  mother’s  heart 
beat  with  pride,  and 
bring  a glow  to  the 
head  of  every  red- 
fa  1 o o d e d,  young, 
smiling  American.  What  could  be  more 
exciting  or  entertaining  than  trying 
to  guess  the  current  headsize  of  your 
only  son  or  loved  one?” 


HORACE  HOGPENONTHERITZSAVOY:  Famous  Aus- 

tralian swinherd  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Australian 
baldheaded  men's  con- 
vention. 


“Nokdnekl  d kls;ne- 
kl#  dk3k31  ldmgl 
****?kdleigj  kfmdk- 
lw  kdjslkejf  dklske- 
ufklsn!  bedxkwow!  kdeivjdl  andsmurge 
djskltid  gone  but  not  forgotten!  kdlekj 
fmdl  tjdn  sjeltkn  think  it  silly  to  take 
a definite  stand.” 


ARTHUR  (I’m  greater-than-anybody)  GADFLY: 

“You’re  fired!  Oh, 
excuse  me!  By  gol- 
ly, of  course,  it  will! 
You  can’t  get  a more 
spine  tin  g 1 i n g, 
thrilling  sport  than 
head-shrinking. 
Football’s  good,  un- 
derstand, but  that 
head-shrink- 
ing—that’s  a game 
that  takes  real  hu- 
mility to  play,  by 
golly!  I’m  planning 
to  include  it  in  my 
next  show  because  of  the  high  humility 
quotient  it  has.  I’m  just  hoping  that  that 
nasty  old  Ed  Sullivan  won’t  beat  me 
to  the  draw!  By  Golly!” 


BRUNO  DROPSEAT:  Heiress  of  the  world's  most 
productive  dropseat  pa- 
jama factory.  Bruno  had 
been  acting  overseer  of 
the  conveyer  belt  de- 
partment until  the  un- 
fortunate day  when  the 
belts  got  crossed.  Since 
then  she  has  been  a 
referee  for  the  National 
Collegiate  Wrestling  As- 
sociation. 

“Increased  leisure 
and  interest  in 
sports  have  led 
people  into  new 
fields  of  athletic 
competition.  I,  for 
one,  think  head- 
shrinking  is  alto- 
gether cunning,  cute,  invigorating, 
friendly,  scrumptious,  (Deah  me,  it’s 
drafty!)  titillating,  non-fattening,  and 
patriotic.  (My  goodness!  It  is  drafty!)” 


FLOYD  FREUD:  Nephew  of  Sigmund  Freud  and 
well-known  entertainer, 
having  just  completed 
fourteen  days  at  the 
Men's  Room  at  Zal's, 
when  asked  this  ques- 
tion replied, 

“No.  Head  Shrink- 
ing is  too  uncouth 
for  me.  I stand 
steadfast  in  my 
viewpoint  that  the 
good  American  sport 
{ of  (Where’s  the 

men’s  room?)  foot- 
ball has  established 
a national  tradition 
of  a feeling  (Where  is  the  men’s  room?) 
of  unity  in  the  sports  field.  I feel  that 
any  infringement  on  this  field  would 
entirely excuse  me ” 


DR.  WILSON  H.  ELKSTOOTH:  Fighter  of  crime  and 
moral  corruptness  among 
the  youth  of  modem 
American  said, 

“I  am  not  particu- 
larly overcome  by 
either  one.  Frankly, 
I find  Scrabble  ex- 
hilarating. My  great 
uncle  Scrabble  Mc- 
Henry (he  was  a 
Texan)  left  it  to 
me  in  his  last  legal 
will.  (He  wrote  sev- 
eral just  to  be  sure — 
always  was  a thor- 
ough-doing man, 
that  Scrabble  Mc- 
Henry!) He  always 
said  so  too.  ‘I  always  was  a thorough- 
doing  man,’  old  Scrab  (That’s  what  we 
called  him,  verily  we  did!)  used  to  say. 
You  follow  me,  girl,  eh?” 
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Time  Out  for 
Refreshment 

MEANS  TIME  TO  ENJOY 


ICE  CREAM 
Always  Tops  in  Taste 

Meadow  Gold 

Products  Co. 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Eat  Hamburgers 
at 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 


HOMER  ELKSTOOTH  of  Md.  Univ.  returns  last  of  foot- 
ball remnants  to  past  president  Kinky  Byrd,  and  pre- 
pares to  break  ground  for  new  library  on  the  campus. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  smile 
happily  in  the  background  as  another  American  College 
becomes  scholastic. 
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"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 

FOR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  Old  Line,  a carton  of  Marlboro  cigarettes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  first  seven  students  who  fill 
out  the  form  below  and  mail  to  us.  (Envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card.) 

The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the  mls- 
cue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

These  cigarettes  are  donated  by  John  Elmore , 
Philip  Morris  representative  on  campus. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  Old  Line 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad : 


Name  

Address  


BARGAINS 

BARGAINS 

BARGAINS 


The  new  models  are  out,  and 
the  old  ones  must  go,  go,  go  l 


In  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  year’s  models,  100 — yes  ONE  HUNDRED  1955  model  Tse  Tse  Sixes 
must  GO  GO!  We  are  prepared  to  offer  you  one  hundred,  TWO  HUNDRED,  THREE  HUNDRED  dollars  trade-in 
on  your  old  Tse  Tse  fly,  regardless  of  make  or  model.  You  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  THIS  CHANCE. 

Our  models  are  a full  215  inches  from  antenna  to  stinger  turret.  Power  windows,  power  brakes,  power  sting- 
er, and  all  the  latest  comforts  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 

BUY  BUY  BUY  BUY  BUY  BUY  BUY  BUY* 

*please? 

■' 1 1 ■ ■ — — i 
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SPORTS 

EVENTS  6l  DISCOVERIES 


MOVIE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ALL-AMERICAN  • SHIPLEY  DECLINES  LIFETIME 
OFFER  • AN  END  TO  WATER  INJURIES  • MARYLAND’S  ATHLETIC  DIREC- 
TOR SPEAKS  OUT  • BALTIMORE’S  ORIOLES  LOOK  TO  THINCLADS  • 
METAPHORIZING  A HUNTER’S  FAVORITE  COMPANION 


ALL-AMERICAN  FILM  RIGHTS 

METRO-Goldwyn-Mayer  is  re- 
portedly talking  to  Bob  Pelle- 
grini, Maryland’s  All-American,  for 
screen  rights  to  a forthcoming 
cinemascope  epic  The  Bob  Pelle- 
grini Story.  The  Hollywood  studio 
figures  it  has  to  get  on  the  biogra- 
phy kick  since  other  companies 
have  released  such  films  as  The 
Boy  With  the  Golden  Armpit,  Vista- 
vision  thriller  about  the  life  of 
Harvey  Knox’s  son,  Ronnie. 

As  soon  as  terms  are  agreed 
upon  by  the  studio  and  Pellegrini, 
casting  will  start  for  the  screen- 
play, which  was  written  by  Joe 
Blair,  Maryland’s  Athletic  Public- 
ity Director.  At  the  moment,  both 
parties  are  in  disagreement  as  to 
who  will  play  the  role  of  the  All- 
American  center.  Rumor  has  it 
that  Robert  Taylor  is  Pellegrini’s 
choice  with  John  Derek  a close 
second. 

When  asked  about  his  reasons 
for  starting  negotiations  with  the 
film  studio,  Bob  winked  and  said, 
“Yeh.”  No  further  questions  were 
asked. 

If  M-G-M  has  its  way,  it  will 
star  Pellegrini  as  himself  in  the 
flicker.  Due  to  Bob’s  lack  of  dra- 
matic schooling,  the  studio  had  ad- 
vised Robert  to  try  out  for  the 
next  University  production  which 
is  a musical  called  “Wonderful 
Town”.  Bob  decided  not  to  audition 
for  the  play.  He  says  blankly,  “I 
can’t  sing,  and  I didn’t  want  to 
take  a part  in  the  chorus;  I never 
did  like  sitting  on  the  bench.” 


NO  LIFETIME  CONTRACT 

Offered  a life-time  job  as  base- 
ball coach  of  Maryland’s  Terrapins 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference, 


Prohibition,  running  under  the  black  and 
gold  colors,  won  her  twenty-seventh 
(out  of  two-hundred  and  sixty)  race 
last  week  in  the  $37.50  added  handicap 
for  two-year  old  fillies,  at  College  Park. 
Last  of  a long  line  from  the  great  sire 
Legislature,  Prohibition  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  her  owner  Homer  Wilson  to  run 
in  the  Everlasting  Stakes,  for  two-year 
olds  and  up. 

Big  Jim  Tatum,  new  football  mentor  at 
North  Carolina,  flatly  predicts  that  his 
1956-57  team  will  stomp  both  Oklahoma 
and  Notre  Dame.  In  a recent  inter- 
view Jim  said,  “This  will  be  the  best 
team  I’ve  had  since  I’ve  been  here.  We 
should  win  our  share  of  the  games,  in- 
cluding Oklahoma  and  Notre  Dame.  Al- 
though they  both  have  fine  clubs,  I think 
we  can  take  them.” 

Irma  (Gazelle  Girl)  Splunk,  two-time 
last  place  finisher  in  the  Women’s  Indoor 
Match  races,  has  indicated  that  she  may 
give  it  all  up  for  love.  In  her  own 
words  Irma  said,  “Yes,  I’m  thinking 
of  giving  it  all  up  to  accept  a position 
at  Maryland  U.  as  Asst.  Dean  of  Women. 
I know  I’ll  love  the  .iob  because  it’s 
such  a pleasure  to  watch  young  women 
develop”. 

Emory  Glolz,  hoy  wonder  of  the  minor 
leagues,  was  signed  last  week  to  a Balti- 
more Oriole  contract  calling  for  a re- 
ported $92,000.  This  is  said  to  he  one 
of  the  highest  salaries  offered  an  untried 
rookie,  but  the  Oriole  front  office  says, 
“We  got  a good  man  for  a good  price.” 
Glotz,  who  will  he  13  this  summer,  made 
a shambles  of  the  Four-Eye  leacue  where 
he  played  last.  Year.  Batting  .960, 
driving  in  127  runs  and  scoring  160  times 
himself,  Glotz  was  the  terror  of  the 
league  and  was  the  unaminous  choice  for 
Most  Valuable  Player,  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  outstanding  record,  was  also 
elected  to  the  Four-Eye  Hall  of  Fame. 

Playbouy,  a magazine  for  sport-minded 
people,  has  announced  that  with  the 
forthcoming  issue  it  will  rate  monthly 


Burt  Shipley  simply  stuck  to  his 
year-to-year  contract,  stating  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  be  tied  down  to 
one  place  for  any  amount  of  time. 


the  top  ten  sporting  houses  in  the 
United  States.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  this  has  been  attempted  on 
such  a nationwide  scale,  but  the  editors 
of  Playbouy  have  expressed  confidence 
in  their  experience  to  handle  this  mag- 
nitudious  task,  as  it  is  a veteran  and 
capable  staff  they  have  assembled  for 
the  job. 

The  National  Pro-Football  League  has 

announced  that  the  league  will  get 
underway  this  season  with  games  on 
June  27,  one  of  the  earliest  starting 
dates  yet.  When  queried  why,  Com- 
missioner Bert  Bellboy  said,  “It  really 
isn’t  as  early  as  it  seems.  Besides  this 
will  give  those  players  who  are  unable 
to  get  summertime  jobs  something  to 
do  with  themselves.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  took  a poll  among  the  players  last 
season  and  it  was  found  that  most  of 
them  disliked  playing  in  the  cold,  snowy 
late  summertime  and  early  fall.” 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  today 
turned  down  the  merger  plan  proposed 
by  the  Big  Ten  Conference.  The  ACC 
stated  that  at  this  time  it  did  not  want 
to  take  in  any  affiliates  that  as  yet  had 
not  proven  themselves  to  be  of  a high 
enough  caliber  to  either  compete  with 
or  attract  enough  interest  to  what  the 
players  and  spectators  of  the  ACC  had 
become  accustomed  to  playing  and  see- 
ing. Asked  to  comment  on  this,  the 
Big  Ten  commissioner  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said,  “I  guess  we’ll 
just  have  to  keep  trying.” 

The  Washington  Senator’s  front  office 
today  predicted  that  the  1956  edition 
of  the  Senators  would  go  places  in 
the  American  League.  With  an  overall 
team  batting  average  of  .899  for  spring 
training,  the  Senators  ended  up  in  first 
place  in  their  Florida  league,  and  have 
several  players  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing performances  after  their  jump  from 
Class  E ball.  Asked  to  comment  on  this, 
George  Neiss,  Yankee  general  manager, 
stifled  a yawn  and  said,  “They  look 
real  sharp.” 
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Starting  his  34th  year  as  skipper 
of  the  Terps,  Ship  also  scotched 
rumors  that  had  been  prevalent 
that  he  would  move  on  to  North 
Carolina.  He  also  stated  that  his 
attempt  to  trade  pitcher  Bob  Weiss 
and  outfielder  Bill  Walker  even  up 
for  the  Washington  Senator’s  Clint 
Courtney  and  Roy  Sievers  fell 
through  when  both  Weiss  and 
Walker  threatened  to  quit  the 
sport  if  dropped  to  a lower  classi- 
fication. 

DRIED  UP  POOL 

For  the  third  week  in  a row,  a 
Maryland  student  was  injured 
when  he  tried  diving  into  the  new- 
ly completed  swimming  pool  in  the 
newly  attained  Student  Activities 
Building  on  the  College  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

President  Wilson  H.  Elkins 
promised  that  from  now  on  he  will 
see  to  it  that  water  is  supplied  to 
the  pools  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  injury  to  Maryland  water 
Wheels. 

COBEY  ON  ATHLETICS 

Athletic  Director  Bill  Cobey,  in 
charge  of  the  massive  Maryland 
athletic  plant  announced  last  week 
that  more  students  will  be  able  to 
play  more  tennis  this  spring  be- 
cause more  tennis  courts  have  been 
erected.  Director  Cobey  pointed 
out  that  last  spring  fewer  students 
played  less  tennis  because  of  fewer 
courts  that  were  then  playable  . . . 
upon  ...  at  the  same  time  . . . 
generally. 

Maryland’s  successor  to  Jim  (I 
don’t  want  a lifetime  contract) 
Tatum  also  said  that  next  fall 
when  basketball  is  again  king,  he 
hopes  to  have  more  and  more 
courts  available  for  aspiring  bas- 
ketballers.  Complaints  were  num- 
erous that  while  more  than  four- 
teen indoor  baskets  can  be  found 
on  campus,  students  still  had  to 
study  on  weekends  instead  of  per- 
forming in  front  of  a hoop.  Cobey 
couldn’t  understand  the  reason  for 
this  action  until  he  discovered  that 
of  the  fourteen  baskets  on  campus 
nearly  all  were  closed  to  student 
use  on  weekends.  Those  that  were 
open  didn’t  stay  open  long  enough 


to  enable  players  to  work  up  a 
good  sweat. 

When  asked  about  the  possibility 
of  a new  Student  Activities  Build- 
ing for  Maryland  students,  Cobey’s 
reply  was,  “I  think  we’ll  have  a 
pretty  fair  team  next  year.” 
ORIOLES  ADD  SPEED 

The  Baltimore  Orioles,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  top,  top  of  the 
second  division  that  is,  last  week 
succeeded  in  signing  one  of  the 
fastest  men  in  the  world,  Wes 
Santee.  Reporters  beat  a path  to 
Paul  Richards’  door  in  lieu  of  a 
scoop,  and  came  away  with  more 
than  they  expected. 

Richards,  Baltimore  skipper, 
who  has  repeatedly  harped  on  the 
Orioles  inability  to  fly  around  the 
bases,  plans  to  use  Santee,  who  had 
a little  disagreement  with  the 
AAU,  strictly  as  a baserunner. 
“Santee,  along  with  Dave  Sime, 
another  track  star  currently  on  one 
of  the  Orioles  farm  teams,  will 
comprise  a step  ahead  for  the 
Birds,”  Richards  chortled.  “In  a 
few  years,  I expect  all  the  major 
league  teams  to  break  the  barrier 
between  Track  and  Field  and  Base- 
ball and  start  signing  up  thinclads. 


THE  BIRDS  AND  BEES 

Spring  is  spi~ung 
Grass  is  riz 
Professor  wonders 
Where  his  class  is 

— Blarney  Hodgekiss 


The  Orioles  skipper  has  always 
been  one  to  do  things  differently. 
Due  to  lack  of  major-league  mater- 
ial for  almost  every  position  on 
the  club,  Richards  has  players  who 
can  perform  certain  skills.  A glance 
at  the  Oriole  bench  would  show 
players  who  are: 

1 —  Left-hand  pinchhitters  who 
bat  when  righthanders  who  wear 
glasses  are  on  the  mound. 

2 —  Ambidexterous  pitchers  who, 
although  possessing  neither  pitch- 
ing savy  nor  skill,  are  around  to 
pitch  to  opponents  who  feature 
switch-hitters. 

3 —  Infielders  who  can’t  field  and 
play  only  on  days  when  the  oppos- 
ing team  features  slow-footed  long- 
ball  hitters  who  give  the  inept 
fielders  ample  time  to  throw  them 
out  at  first  base. 

Prize  among  Richards’  bench 
strength  is  the  coach  who  performs 
every  other  Sunday  when  it  isn’t 
raining.  Prolific  Paul  also  goes  in 
for  assorted  line-up  changes  ac- 
cording to  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  and  whether  the  sun  is 
shining  or  the  stars  are  out.  Bal- 
timore fans  had  been  in  agreement 
since  Richards  was  appointed  Man- 
ager and  General  Manager  of  the 
ballclub  that  a line-up  that  fea- 
tured not  a single  change  through- 
out a game  would  be  novel.  Acced- 
ing to  the  fan’s  wishes,  Richards 
fielded  just  such  an  outfit.  After 
the  22-3  loss,  he  returned  to  his 
style  of  play,  which  although  not 
as  rewarding  scorewise,  neverthe- 
less, to  him,  wasn’t  as  nerveracking 
as  sitting  through  a game  without 
a single  change. 

OLD  ACQUAINTANCE 

The  expert  bird  hunter  arrived 
at  his  favorite  lodge  for  a week  of 
shooting  and  was  given  a setter 
named  “Rookie”  as  a bird  dog. 
“Rookie”  turned  out  to  be  a dream. 
He  was  a concentrated  mass  of  en- 
thusiastic energy  and  the  hunter 
made  the  biggest  “bags”  of  his 
life. 

Upon  his  return  the  next  year, 
he  again  asked  for  “Rookie”. 
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“Okay,”  replied  the  lodge  keep- 
er,” but  we  now  call  him  ‘Regu- 
lar’.” Once  again  the  hound  pro- 
duced astounding  results  with  his 
tremendous  pep  and  vitality. 

When  the  hunter  returned  the 
third  year,  he  naturally  asked  for 
“Regular”. 

The  keeper  again  obliged  but  told 
the  hunter,  “We  now  call  the  dog, 
‘All-Star’.”  As  usual  the  setter 
was  a ball  of  fire  and  the  hunter 
went  away  completely  satisfied. 

On  his  return  the  following  year, 
he  promptly  asked  fof  “All-Star”. 
This  time  the  lodge  keeper  shook 
his  head. 

“It’s  no  use,”  he  replied. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Did  ‘All- 
Star’  die?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  keeper,  “We 
changed  his  name  to  ‘Manager’ 
and  now  all  he  does  is  sit  on  his 
hunkers  and  bark!” 

TERPS  REACH  OUT 

Maryland’s  basketball  fortunes 
took  a big  jump  when  Coach  Bud 
Mililkan  recruited  a 10-foot,  325 
pound  performer  from  a small  Aus- 
tralian grade  school.  The  Univer- 
sity paid  all  traveling  expenses  to 
get  the  wonder  man  away  from 
his  native  habitat  where  he  was 
famous  for  outjumping  kangeroos. 

When  asked  if  the  acquisition 
of  the  stranger  from  down  under 
will  help  him  field  a more  powerful 
five  next  season,  Millikan  ex- 
pressed doubt.  “Because,  ‘Ladder,’ 
(nickname  for  George  Longlegs) 
will  only  be  a Freshman,  I won’t 
have  him  on  my  ’56  squad.” 

It’s  been  understood,  that  be- 
cause George,  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  fifth  grade  in  his  ele- 
mentary school  in  Australia,  he 
will  have  to  take  an  entrance  exam 
to  see  if  he  can  qualify  for  col- 
legiate standing.  Millikan  says, 
“That’s  just  a formality.  You  see, 
‘Ladder’  has  been  getting  some  fine 
help  from  a transfer  student  of 
ours  who  assures  us  that  he  could 
probably  take  his  seat  in  any  six- 
grade  classroom  in  the  States.” 

“Ladder”  will  not  be  given  a full 
scholarship,  it  was  disclosed.  He 


will  have  a job  to  perform  in  order 
to  get  financial  aid.  His  special 
job  will  be  making  sure  the  bas- 
kets in  the  Student  Activities 
Building  are  in  working  shape.  He 
will  have  the  right  to  eject  anyone 
found  sitting,  standing  or  hang- 
ing from  the  ten-foot  baskets.  It 
isn’t  likely  that  anyone  will  be 
caught  sitting,  standing,  or  hang- 
ing from  the  baskets,  that  is,  at 
least,  not  when  “Ladder”  is 
around.  He  patrols  the  area  on 
weekends,  and  everyone  knows 
that  no  one  is  able  to  even  get  into 
the  SAB  on  weekends,  much  less 
play  basketball. 

A NEW  SEASON 

One  of  the  major  League’s  most 
modest  performers  let  everyone  on 
the  baseball  front  know  that  this 
was  the  year  for  him  to  really 
shine.  He  predicted  that  he  would 
hit  anywhere  between  .200  and 
.300,  field  his  position  with  the 
least  amount  of  errors,  and  win 
perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five 
games. 

No  one  seems  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  “Old  Pops”  Kellogg  has 
been  in  the  Majors  twenty  years 


with  ten  of  the  sixteen  major 
league  outfits  and  has  yet  to  have 
a winning  year. 

“Discount  my  record  for  last 
season  (3  wins,  26  losses).  Any- 
one of  those  losses  could  easily 
have  been  in  the  win  column.  Why 
I remember  one  game  I lost  21-1. 
How  do  they  expect  a man  to  win 
if  they  only  get  him  one  lousy 
run.” 

Overall  record  for  Kellogg  in  his 
15  years  in  the  Big  Time  is  a not 
so  envious  21  wins  and  165  losses. 

In  his  first  outing  this  year, 
Kellogg  turned  in  1/3  of  an  inning 
of  hitless  relief  pitching  before 
being  bombarded  by  a double,  two 
triples  and  five  singles  in  that 
order.  Because  it  was  his  first 
outing,  Kellogg  blamed  his  sub- 
par,  at  least  for  Kellogg,  showing 
to  inactiveness. 

In  succeeding  mound  appear- 
ances, George  has  held  up  fairly 
well.  He  has  no  Grapefruit  League 
record  because  he  usually  pitches 
late  in  the  game.  Still  he  has 
shown  that  the  old  time  zing  hasn’t 
left  his  whip.  In  one  outing  he 
held  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  to  four 

( continued  on  next  page) 
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homers  and  six  400-foot  outs  be- 
fore turning  over  the  mound  to  an 
untried  rookie.  At  another  ap- 
pearance, Kellogg  had  to  leave  the 
hill  after  walking  seven  men  in 
a row.  He  blamed  his  wildness  on 
overwork. 

After  a two-week  rest,  Kellogg 
again  took  the  mound  against  the 
Boston  Red  Sox.  He  didn’t  figure 
to  do  too  well  since  he  had  been 
inactive  for  a fortnight,  but  what 
happened  to  Kellogg  shouldn’t 
happen  to  a Washington  Nat  hurl- 
er.  He  pitched  only  one  full 
inning.  He  came  on  with  a man 
on  first  and  two  outs  in  the  sixth 
inning.  He  got  out  of  the  sixth 
without  any  trouble.  The  runner 
on  first  was  out  stealing. 

In  the  seventh,  however,  he  was 
called  on  to  pitch  the  ball.  He  got 
two  outs  when  Ted  Williams  hit  a 
450-foot  line-drive  which  was 
turned  into  a double-play  when 
caught  by  the  right-fielder,  who 
was  stationed  deep,  a usual  pro- 
cedure when  Williams  is  at  bat,  as 
as  well  as  when  Kellogg  is  pitch- 
ing. The  outfielder  tossed  back  to 
to  first  base  for  the  DP.  Then  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  four  triples 
and  seven  doubles.  Manager  of  the 
team  said  that  he  left  Kellogg  in 
that  long  because  he  wanted  to  see 
what  the  old-timer  could  do. 

As  things  stand  now,  it  doesn’t 
look  like  Kellogg  will  appear  in  the 
opening  ball  game  this  season.  He 
has  made  the  game  every  season 
for  the  last  ten  campaigns.  In  fact, 
last  year  he  walked  off  the  winner. 
He  took  over  in  the  ninth  with 
his  mates  trailing  5-4,  gave  up  four 
runs  on  a bases-loaded  homer,  then 
saw  his  team  storm  back  with  six 
runs  in  the  last  of  the  ninth  to 
give  him  the  decision. 

Fans  are  hoping  that  Kellogg 
sticks  around  this  year.  He  should 
be  eligible  for  the  Hall-of-Fame 
if  he  can  manage  to  lose  just  20 
more  games.  He  already  has  his 
foot  halfway  in  the  door.  He’s  the 
pitcher,  you’ll  remember,  who 
served  up  that  700-foot  homer  to 
Mickey  Muscles. 


On  opening  day,  Kellogg  will 
celebrate  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
Last  season  his  stock  joke 
to  all  sports  writers  was,  “You 
wouldn’t  think  I’m  60  years  old 
would  you.  Well,  I’m  not.”  This 
year,  he’ll  need  a new  quip  in  order 
to  be  good  copy  for  the  scribes. 

JANUARY  IN  JUNE 

In  an  attempt  to  have  an  air- 
conditioned  field  to  help  out  old- 
timers  when  the  Diamond  becomes 
hard  and  unplayable  in  June,  the 
Piedmont  Lashers  of  the  Five-Eye 
Circuit  have  installed  an  air-con- 
ditioner in  each  of  the  bases.  It 
looks  as  though  the  plan  won’t  last, 
however.  In  an  exhibition  game 
between  the  New  Yorkers  and 
Piedmont,  along  about  the  fourth 
inning  players  complained  of  tbe 
temperature  which  didn’t  take  in- 
to account  a 90-hour  tailwind  that 
made  its  visit  to  the  ballpark.  Be- 
fore the  cool  air  could  be  regulated, 
six  members  of  the  Yankees  were 
frozen  stiff  and  three  players  on 
the  Piedmont  nine  were  treated  for 
cases  of  frostbite. 

Manager  of  the  Yanks  expressed 
doubt  that  air-conditioning  could 
become  an  aid  to  the  teams.  He 


said,  “I  thought  it  was  a good  idea 
when  I first  heard  of  it,  but  now  I 
know  it  will  never  be  practical. 
Think  of  how  the  home  teams  could 
fix  it  so  the  temperature  would  rise 
or  drop  at  just  some  important 

WOMEN  TAKE  OVER 

SOPHOMORE  sharpshooter,  Mag- 
gie Guy,  finally  made  the  big- 
time  headlines  with  her  rifle  by 
shooting  her  18  month  old  brother 
last  week. 

Many  other  coeds  too  have  been 
attracted  by  those  qualities  of 
fairplay  and  sportsmanship  which 
are  derived  from  sports.  Numbers 
of  terpettes  have  turned  out  for 
“Ship”  Shipley’s  baseball  practice. 
In  fact  almost  every  girl  on  campus 
is  playing  the  game  this  Spring. 

The  Mean  Women’s  Office  has 
recently  cleared  the  way  for  wom- 
en in  aquatic  sports.  They  may 
now  swim  in  tank  suits  providing 
they  are  covered  by  a long,  water- 
proof coat. 

Track  coach  Jim  Kehoe  claims 
the  female  sports  sensation  of  the 
year,  Orchid  Peter.  Kehoe  and 
many  others  who  should  know  say 
that  she  is  easily  the  fastest  girl 
on  the  campus. 


SPECTACLE 

ALL  EYES  ON  THE  FOOD 

Foodball  is  Maryland’s  leading  sport,  and  the  Epicureans, 

with  the  season’s  top  team,  are  the  favorites  of  the  campi. 

To  the  truism  that  you  can  fill  an  arena  by  giving  the  customers  a 
winning  team,  the  Epicureans  add  a local  axiom.  Capacity  crowds  pack 
into  Dining  Hall  on  the  University  of  Maryland  campus  to  see  the 
game  no  matter  what  the  Epicureans  are  doing.  It  has  only  been  this 
way  for  three  years,  but  already  the  season  ticket  holders  are  standing 
in  unbelievably  long  lines  to  get  in  to  witness  this  popular  growing 
event.  A typical  crowd  at  one  of  these  sporty  events — such  as  the 
one  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  about  to  see  a typical  foodball  game — 
is  composed  of  2,800  fans,  including  about  1,000  standees.  Some  are 
millionaires,  others  are  small  starry-eyed  boys  in  blue  uniforms. 
One  and  all  they  come  in  the  prayerful  hope  of  seeing  the  Epicureans 
win,  and  every  time  for  the  past  six  seasons  their  team  has  managed 
to  finish  the  season  undefeated.  For  an  explanation  of  why  the  Epicure- 
ans are  again  leading  the  league  this  season,  see  the  following  pages. 


SPORTS  ILL  RATED 


AT  DINING  HALL,  COLLEGE  PARK  . . . 


EPICUREANS 


IRIS  PAUL  in  her  first  year  as 
Coach  of  the  Epicureans,  took  over 
from  Glip  Goldstein,  former  Lead- 
er. Miss  Paul  has  made  her  pres- 
ence felt  this  year  and  with  her 
new  series  of  end-around  plays  has 
given  her  squad  a classier  offense. 


First  Row,  Left  To  Right: 

MIKE  MILLER:  Crashes  hard,  but  can 
be  trapped.  Good  on  defense;  poor  on 
offense. 

DINAH  BROWN:  Strong  and  mobile; 
heady  player.  Good  as  pursuing;  likes 
to  pressure  former  White-jacket  team- 
mates; refused  scholarship  this  semester. 
Reacts  fast,  likes  to  mix  it  up. 

RALPH  EVANS:  Aggressive;  hard 

fighter  and  sure  on  defense.  Outstanding. 
BARBARA  ROTHMAN:  Great  money 
player.  Starter  as  a Sophomore,  better 
as  a Junior. 


Second  Row : 

VINCE  CHASE:  Missed  part  of  the  year 
through  scholastic  difficulties.  Back  now 
and  ready  to  go.  Not  fast;  runs  hard 
with  little  evasiveness. 

ANN  DECKER:  Good  lateral  coverage, 
hard  to  move  on  defense.  Very  quick 
on  offense,  rushes  line  hard. 

DICK  MARTIN : Unspectacular  but 

steady.  Has  tendency  to  relax  on  de- 
fense. Another  good  money  player. 
MARCIA  TRIPP:  Won  starting  job  on 
offensive  ability.  When  used  as  a 
flanker,  they  like  to  throw  her. 





FOOD 

BOWL 


WHITE  JACKETS 

BOB  LAPPIN  has  coached  the  White 
Jackets  to  a bowl  game  every  year 
for  the  past  9 seasons.  Although 
his  team  will  be  outnumbered, 
Lappin  feels  confident  that  inten- 
sive pre-planning  and  teamwork 
will  win  the  game.  “We  do  have 
some  new  plays,”  said  Lappin.  “My 
staff  has  prepared  some  new  ‘Mys- 
tery dishes’  which  should  prove 
to  be  quite  a surprise  for  the  Epi- 
cureans.” 


First  Row,  Left  To  Right: 

DICK  CECIL:  Sophomore,  one  of  two 
very  good  right  halfs.  Very  dangerous 
in  open  field.  Does  a lot  of  passing. 
ROSY  LONG:  Most  experienced  player 
on  squad.  Rough  on  defense;  comes 
across  fast  to  halt  sneaky  plays. 

BOB  BAILEY : Big,  likes  contact;  has 
power  and  hustles  hard,  but  lacks 
finesse.  Likes  to  blast  over  opposition. 
MYRA  RIGOR:  Terific  speed.  Starter 
as  a Sophomore.  Moves  well.  Watch 
her  on  defense,  she  receives  a lot  of 
passes. 


Second  Row: 

TED  RYBKA:  Veteran.  Tough,  great 
defensive  player,  likes  to  mix  it  up. 
Reacts  fast,  hits  with  terrific  power. 
BABARA  STANDERA:  Been  a sleeper 
due  to  slow  start.  First  season  on  team, 
and  needs  a few  more  games  for  the 
experience,  pursues  well. 

JOHN  SHARPE:  Threat  on  short  pass 
plays.  Has  fine  speed,  but  lacks  overall 
power. 

HELENA  DAY : Checks  line  well.  Very 
fast,  but  is  not  shifty.  Won  line  position 
early. 
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TEAM  STRENGTHS 


Foodball,  the  top  sporty  event  on  campus,  is  played  20 
times  a week  by  the  two  teams,  the  Epicureans  and  the 
White  Jackets.  The  game  is  played  in  Dining  Hall  on  the 
University  of  Maryland  campus.  Coach  Robinson  Lappin 
and  his  White  Jackets  are  traditionally  the  hosts  to  the 
Epicurean  team  each  season  in  this  battle  of  the  bowls. 

Foo  'ball  is  the  only  sporty  event  which  has  more  than 
one  season  each  year.  There  are  two  full  seasons  and  a 
short  season  in  between  each  year.  The  game  is  played  with 
two  teams  of  an  unlimited  number  of  players  on  each  team. 
Many  coaches  of  the  game  believe  in  superiority  of  numbers 
with  straight  power  plays  over  the  middle.  Iris  Paul,  Epicur- 
ean Coach,  is  a strong  advocate  of  this  system.  Other 
coaches  prefer  to  sacrifice  this  superiority  of  numbers  for 
a lessening  of  total  numbers,  but  they  favor  an  increase 
of  teamwork  and  pre-planning.  Coach  Lappin  is  a staunch 
advocate  of  this  system.  Since  both  coaches  represent  an 
entirely  different  line  of  thought  on  the  subject,  the  remain- 
ing contests  could  quite  possibly  answer  the  question  of 
superior  numbers  versus  teamwork  and  pre-planning. 

These  games  are  played  without  referees,  and  anything 
goes.  Last  year,  the  rules  committee  tried  to  allievate  this 
condition  by  installing  small,  inconspicious  referees.  This 
change  in  ruling  was  only  an  experiment,  and  it  was  dropped 
this  season  due  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  Food  Bowl  Committee,  which  handles  all  arrangements 
for  these  games,  announced  that  a few  details  surrounding 
the  sporty  events  will  be  changed  this  year.  Season  ticket 
books  are  available  for  the  first  time,  and  they  sell  for 
$180  each.  Also,  both  teams  will  use  the  new  clock-wise 
style  of  play  instead  of  the  old  counter  clock-wise  style  of 
the  past.  The  committee  is  currently  considering  making 
many  changes  in  the  details  of  the  game  for  next  season. 
Recently,  the  committee  announced  that,  “We  feel  that  the 
season  ticket  holder  will  benefit  through  a proposed  change 
in  the  physical  plant  and  by  increasing  the  playing  area.” 

Each  year  the  White  Jackets  meet  the  Epicureans  in  this 
series  of  events  which  have  become  a seemingly  endless 
battle.  With  the  beginning  of  this  spectacle  in  1856  the 
White  Jackets  had  never  lost  a game.  Since  1953,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  tray  leaving  series  of  plays  by  the 
Epicureans,  the  White  Jackets  have  not  won  a single  con- 
test. The  past  two  years  have  seen  a marked  reversal  in 
play,  and  the  White  Jacket  coaches  have  been  unable  to  come 
up  with  a defensive  counteraction  to  these  tray  leaving 
plays.  The  White  Jacket  coaching  staff’s  most  recent  attempt 
at  a defensive  measure  along  these  lines,  the  “Gray  Ghosts”, 
a mechanical  defense,  proved  themselves  to  be  merely  an  aid 
to  the  ’Cureana. 


The  White  Jackets  have  come  up  with  another  fine  team 
this  year  after  completely  rebuilding  their  organization 
last  season.  In  an  effort  to  increase  teamwork,  Coach  Lappin 
has  revamped  his  organization  slightly  with  a new  coach- 
ing staff.  Coach  Lappin  is  expecting  the  new  coaches  to  aid 
in  developing  some  of  the  players  and  also  to  come  up  with 
some  new  defensive  plays.  Much  of  the  White  Jackets 
chance  of  winning  the  Food  Bowl  rest  on  the  ability  of  the 
additional  aid. 

A few  outstanding  features  of  the  White  Jacket  team  is 
that  they  cut  through  the  line  whenever  they  find  an  open- 
ing. A good  example  of  their  teamwork  is  found  in  their 
many  shifts  and  reverses.  Frequently,  the  White  Jackets 
start  the  game  and  then  change  course  two,  three,  or  even 
four  times.  As  a result  of  this  the  Epicureans  do  not  know 
what  will  be  thrown  at  them  next. 

Coach  Iris  Paul  and  her  Epicureans  will  depend  on  their 
vast  superiority  in  numbers  and  straight  forward  offense 
to  wear  down  and  eventually  overcome  the  smaller  team  of 
White  Jackets.  A few  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Epicurean  team  is  that  they  clog  up  the  center  of  the  line 
very  well,  and  the  many  people  who  stand  in  long  lines  to 
witness  these  events  certainly  will  never  forget  that  im- 
portant feature. 

Recently,  Coach  Paul  complained  to  the  Food  Bowl  com- 
mittee that  Lappin  was  using  “unsportsmanlike  planning 
by  seeing  to  it  that  his.  team  is  better  fed  than  my 
Epicureans.”  Coach  Iris  asked  the  committee  to  study  this 
situation  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  forcing  Lappin  to 
allow  the  Epicureans  the  same  training  table  meal  as  the 
White  Jackets.  In  continuing  her  accusations,  Iris  pointed 
out  that  many  times  her  Epicureans  would  line  up  ready 
to  play  and  discover  that  the  White  Jackets  would  call  a 
time  out  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  She  asked  the  committee 
to  pass  a penalty  which  would  be  called  “delay  of  the  game.” 

Lappin  answered  that  he  and  his  staff  place  much  emphasis 
on  the  idea  of  pre-planning  for  this  event.  In  a recent  press 
interview  Lappin  said,  “To  judge  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  Epicureans,  the  best  test  is  the  garbage  cans.”  Before 
he  can  plan  anything  for  these  events  Lappin  studies  care- 
fully the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  opponents. 

Attendance  at  the  Bowl  games  are  usually  very  good. 
The  average  paid  attendance  is  2,800  per  exhibition.  Paid 
admissions,  however,  drop  heavily  on  the  weekend  contests, 
and  the  White  Jackets  often  play  host  to  the  visiting  teams 
from  the  Fraternity  and  Sorority  House  League  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 


APRIL,  1956 
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One  of  the  traditions  of  foodball 
as  played  by  the  Epicureans  is 
the  imperative:  Leave  That  Tray. 


Coach  Iris  (standing)  watches  the 


Sad  faces  of  white  jackets  point  to  another  in  the 
line  of  setbacks. 


High  scoring  tray  series  is  so  often  responsible  for 
situations  like  this. 


•ill-string  learn  one  of  the  tray  leaving  plays  from  one  of  the  regulars. 


Epicurean  team  huddles,  mapping  strategy  before 
executing  tray  leaving  play. 


COOFER 


AMERICA’S  NEWEST  SPORT  sensation,  Goofer  hunt- 
ing, sweeps  the  nation.  The  hunt  breakfast  is  a ritualistic 
affair,  consisting  of  eating  (Mostly). 


HUNTING 


PART  OF  THE  RITUAL  of  the  hunt  is  the  “Innado, 
or  drink.  The  more  “Innado”,  the  merrier  the  hunt. 
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THE  WONDERFUL 
WORLD  OF  SPORTS 


THE  GOOFER,  violent,  ferocious  man  killer,  prepares  to  attack.  Deception 
and  trickery  are  his  tools  in  trade. 


BRANDON  MARLO,  hunt  leader,  prepares  to  lead  the 
hunt.  Cameras  are  used  to  distract  the  goofer,  a natural- 
ly hammy  character,  who  can  be  captured  while  hamming 
it  up  before  them  (The  cameras). 


APRIL,  1950 
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BIG  TIME  FOOTBALL 


WHAT  happens  when  a big  time 
football  college  decides  to  give 
up  the  sport?  What  happens  when  turn- 
stiles turn  no  more,  when  athletic  fields 
that  formerly  rang  to  the  cries  of  pres- 
piling athletes  now  echo  hollowly  to  the 
step  of  an  occasional  Rhodes  scholar  out 
for  a walk  with  his  books?  What  hap- 
pens when  alcohol  and  gas  do  mix?  To 
find  out  the  answers  to  these  and  many 
more  perplexing  questions,  SPORTS  ILL 
RATED  sent  a team  of  experienced  (me 
and  my  little  brother)  reporters  down 
to  the  staid  old  campus  of  old  ivy- 
covered  Maryland  University,  and  this 
is  what  we  got. 

It  was  a bright,  rainy  morning  when 
our  stagecoach  pulled  into  College  Park 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  leaving  the  depot 
and  heading  for  the  dry  confines  of  the 


University.  We  alighted  in  front  of  the 
Administration  Building  after  a tedious 
and  uncomportable  ride  up  the  hill  in  an 
overloaded  truck  carrying  books,  among 
which  I noticed  “Paradise  Lost”,  “Brave 
New  World”,  “War  and  Peace”,  and  “To 
Hell  and  Back”.  Standing  a moment  in 
front  of  the  building,  we  paused  to  let 
the  granduer  of  the  whole  thing  to 
sink  in,  to  attempt  to  grasp  the  spirit  of 
reverence  which  hung  over  it  like  a 
cloud,  to  explain  to  the  campus  police- 
man (a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  I perceived) 
why  we  failed  to  salute  him. 

In  the  midst  of  our  arguments  I heard 
a clatter  of  hoofs  in  back  of  me  and 
turned  to  be  greeted  by  the  sight  of 
broad-shouldered,  pen-and-pencil-packing 
gent,  mounted  on  a two-tone  pinto  pony. 
He  leaned  from  the  saddle  and  shook 


hands  with  me,  introducing  himself  as 
Homer  Elkstooth,  president  of  this  here 
college.  I explained  my  mission  to  him 
and  after  dismounting  and  handing  the 
reins  of  his  pony  to  the  policeman,  he 
indicated  with  a sweep  of  his  bronzed 
arm  that  we  should  follow  him  to  his 
office. 

Once  in  the  office,  we  seated  ourselves 
comfortably  on  a sofa  constructed  of 
two  wagon  wheels  and  an  old  pine 
board,  while  Dr.  Elkstooth  seated  him- 
self in  the  western  saddle  that  was', 
perched  on  the  sawhorse  behind  his. 
massive  desk,  and  with  a wave  of  his: 
lariet,  the  interview  was  on. 

“Dr.  Elkstooth”,  I inquired,  “Is  it 
true  that  Maryland  University  is  giving 
up  big  time  football  because  the  stu- 
dents demand  it  and  refuse  to  support 
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it?”  Frowning  a bit  and  throwing  one 
leg  over  the  saddle  horn,  he  answered, 
“Yes,  it’s  true  alright.  I’ve  done  all  I 
could  do  to  get  the  students  interested 
in  other  things  besides  books,  I’ve 
doubled  scholarships  for  athletes,  I’ve 
lowered  educational  requirements  in  an 
effort  to  attract  those  who  just  want  to 
play  football,  I’ve  gotten  an  ABC  TV 
license  for  the  stadium  and  who  knows 
what  all,  but  I’m  just  about  stumped.” 
“Why  just  yesterday  we  managed  to 
get  Ned  Billions  as  our  new  coach  to 
replace  Jim  Totem,  even  gave  him  a 
double  lifetime  contract,  but  as  I said, 
things  look  bad”.  With  this  he  gazed 
pensively  out  the  window,  and  the  sun 
streaming  thru  the  barred  window  eched 
even  more  the  deep  furrows  in  his  tired 
brow.  “Dr.”,  I asked  gently,"  There  must 
be  some  means  of  getting  the  students 
out  of  the  libraries  and  into  the 
Stadiums.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I’ll  just 
keep  trying.”  “It  seems  that  they’re  not 
satisfied  with  the  two  new  twelve-story 
libraries,  and  money  that  is  badly  needed 
for  athletics  will  have  to  be  diverted  to 
build  another,  unless  I can  persuade  them 
that  a good  football  team  is  worth 
more  than  just  another  building  jam- 
packed  full  of  big  heavy  books.”  “It’s 
getting  so  that  the  average  student 
doesn’t  know  what  is  good  for  him,  so 
out  of  my  experiences  I guess  I’ll  have 
to  show  them.”  As  he  opened  a fresh  car- 


ton of  aspirin,  I saw  the  interview  was 
ended,  so  gathering  my  equipment  and 
my  little  brother  under  my  arm  stole 
softly  out. 

Crossing  the  campus,  I decided  to  get 
the  students  side  of  the  story,  so  I 
walked  over  to  one  who  was  lying  on 
the  grass  engrossed  in  a weighty  tome. 
“Pardon  me”,  I said,  “But  I’d  like  to 
interview  you  for  a story  I’m  doing  for 
SPORTS  ILL  RATED  on  Maryland’s  de- 
emphasis of  football,  and  I’d  like  to  get 
your  opinion  on  the  matter.”  The  stu- 
dent adjusted  his  pince-nez  more  firmly 
on  his  nose,  smoothed  down  his  Brooks 
Brothers  suit,  and  sat  up,  being  careful 
not  to  mar  the  whiteness  of  his  spats. 
“My  good  man”,  he  began,  “Normally 
I would  not  deign  to  answer  such  a 
frivolous  query,  but  I can  ascertain  from 
your  bearing  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  things.”  “It  is  appar- 
ent”, he  went  on,  “that  athletics  and 
athletes  are  brutal  and  degrading  and 
have  no  place  in  any  serious  college  stu- 
dent’s life.”  “Besides,”  he  added,  “Tickets 
cost  too  damn  much”.  With  that  he 
buried  his  face  again  in  his  book  and 
dismissed  me  with  a flick  of  his  ivory- 
handled  cigarette  holder. 

Determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,  I decided  to  go  up  and  have  a talk 
with  the  new  Head  Coach  and  see  what  he 

Misfits  and  Cowards. 


had  to  say  about  the  situation.  On  my 
way  up  I passed  a group  of  coeds  who 
were  openly  admiring  a slightly  built,  be- 
spectacled youth,  wearing  a shirt  with 
“Property  of  University  of  Maryland 
Library”  emblazoned  across  it. 

Arriving  at  the  Student  Activities 
Building,  I entered  seeking  the  office  of 
the  football  coach.  Inside,  the  place  was 
crowded  with  students  who  were  there 
for  a class  in  library  science,  and  I got 
directions  from  one  of  them  to  the 
coach’s  office.  When  I got  to  the  office 
however,  it  was  empty  and  an  aide  in- 
formed me  that  coach  was  over  at  the 
swimming  pool.  Sauntering  over  to  the 
pool,  I found  the  coach  standing  in  the 
water  in  his  hip  boots  engrossed  in 
practicing  his  fly  casting,  a happy  smile 
across  his  face. 

I explained  my  motive  for  coming  to 
see  him  and  he  graciously  consented 
to  slow  down  his  practice  that  I might 
interview  him.  “Coach”,  I said,  “How 
do  you  feel  about  all  this  de-emphasis 
program.”  “Dunno’  ”,  he  replied,  wading 
out  a bit  deeper.  “Well”,  I started  off 
again,  “It  looks  like  a pretty  sorry  team 
you  have  coming  up  this  year,  a far  cry 
from  last  year’s  leader  of  the  second 
division.”  “Yep”,  he  said.  “Do  you  think 
you’ll  win  at  least  two  games?”,  I asked. 
“Nope”,  he  replied.  “Well”,  I said,  “With 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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CONVERSATION  PIECE: 


SUBJECT:  TWO  TOP"  WILLIE 


At  his  hotel  room,  the  Nats  rookie  sensation,  an  oddity  as  Major 
by  SHIRL  POVELL  Leaguers  go,  muses  over  his  days  before  he  made  the  big  jump 

from  his  uncle’s  farm  to  the  Washington  Senators. 


TALKING  on  the  phone  with  B.  R. 

Willie  is  much  like  any  interview 
one  might  have  with  any  major  league 
rookie  hurler.  “I  think  we  can  get 
a lot  more  done  if  you’ll  come  up  to 
my  apartment,”  the  Senators  top  Rookie 
suggested. 

He  opened  the  door  a few  seconds 
after  my  knock  and  right  away  the 
interview  was  underway  for  me.  He 
was  wearing  a tuxedo  and  I couldn’t 
help  staring. 

“What  are  you  staring  at?  “Two- 
Top,”  the  sportswriter’s  nickname  for 
Willie  demanded.  “Ain’t  you  never  seen 
a tuxedo  before?” 

From  across  the  room  another  scribe 
was  sipping  some  cooling  liquid  from 
a cocktail  glass.  Willie  forgot  me  for 
a moment  and  asked  his  guest  if  he 
wanted  anything  else.  The  rather  tall 
astute  figure  rose,  licked  his  lips,  and 
replied  in  the  negative.  He  seemed  to 
be  through  with  his  interview  and  looked 
as  well  as  anyone  who  had  just  talked 
for  about  an  hour  with  a two-headed 
ballplayer. 

He  thanked  both  heads  for  a fine  story 
and  left  before  he  could  tell  me  his 
name. 

“That’s  the  tenth  guy  who’s  been 
in  here  today.  But  I don’t  mind  it;  in 
fact  I like  it.”  Well  what  do  you  want 
to  know,  buddy,”  said  Willie. 

“Glad  to  knowyah,  Mr.  Povell,”  he 
said  upon  learning  my  name.  I useta 
read  your  stuff  some  times  back  home 
in  Indiana.  Hey,  that’s  a song,  yuh  know, 
“Back  home  again  in  Indiana.”  Do 
you  know  how  it  goes.” 

He  moved  across  the  room  and  his 
two  heads  were  still  my  only  focal 
points  in  the  spacious  all  blue  setting. 
“Gee,”  he  said,  I ain’t  never  pitched  a 
ball  in  the  majers  yet,  but  here  I’em 
gonna  be  in  SPORTS  ILL  RATED.  You 


know,  after  every  game  I pitched  down 
South,  the  manager,  Mr.  Dressing,  would 
lock  me  in  a room  to  keep  me  away  from 
all  the  reporters  who  was  tryin’  ta 
see  me.” 

“No,  I ain’t  never  studied  too  hard 
in  school.  No,  I only  got  as  high  as  the 
tenth  grade.  I couldn’t  get  no  girl  to 
go  out  with  me.  I guess  you  could  say 
havin’  two  heads  was  a handicap  in  my 
early  life,  Yeh,  you  could  say  that.” 
He  seemed  as  loose  as  a three-cent  stamp 
which  is  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  letter,  but  I could  tell  he  was  grad- 
ually getting  to  like  me. 

I worked  on  my  uncle’s  farm  since 
the  tenth  grade.  That’s  when  I quit 
school,  Oh,  I told  you  that  didn’t  I. 
Well,  I useta  read  them  baseball  maga- 
zines and  I always  wished  I could  be  in 
the  major  leagues  with  fellers  like  Wil- 
liams and  DiMaggio.  I won’t  never  get 
the  chance  to  play  against  Joltin’  Joe, 
though,  now  that  he’s  quit.’” 

TOUGH  TIME  WITH  TRYOUTS 

Explaining  how  he  knew  that  he  might 
have  a niche  in  baseball,  if  he  could 
only  get  the  chance,  he  expounded  upon 
his  trials  and  tribulations  before  finally 
getting  a big-league  try-out.  “My  dad 
always  made  me  mention  that  I have 
two  heads  when  I wrote  to  the  clubs 
askin’  for  tryouts.  None  of  them  ever 
answered  my  letters.  None  ’till  the 
Senators,  who  I guess  needed  some 
color  on  their  dull  club.'” 

“Boy,  I moved  like  a deer  when  I got 
their  letter.  They  didn’t  wire  me,  I 
guess  they  thought  I was  jokin’  with 
’em.”  You  might  think  it’s  odd,  but 
I’m  from  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 
That’s  the  state  I mean. 

“The  moment  I showed  up  for  spring 
training,  the  fellers  started  building  me 
up  as  rookie  of  the  year.  I hope  I can 


just  win  a few  games,  that’s  all,”  he 
said  modestly. 

“I  can  watch  first  and  third  at  the 
same  time  you  know.  I can  also  pitch 
a double-header,”  he  enthused.  “Gee, 
I wonder  if  I can  strike  out  Ted  Wil- 
lians.  He’s  been  my  idle  for  a long  time. 
Have  you  ever  seen  him?” 

When  the  discussion  revolved  around 
to  handicaps,  if  any,  that  he  experi- 
enced during  spring  training,  he  was  a 
more-willing  talker.  “In  the  first  spring 
trainin’  game  against  Cincinnati,  I got 
into  an  argument  with  our  catcher.  He 
signaled  for  a fast  ball  and  I nodded 
yes  with  one  head  and  no  with  the 
other  head.  He  said  that  he  was  gettin’ 
sick  and  tired  of  playing  nursemaid  to 
a two-headed  pitcher.  That’s  when  the 
manager,  Mr.  Dressing,  said  to  him  not 
to  get  excited.  ‘Go  out  there,’  said 
Charlie,  ‘and  talk  it  over  with  Willie. 
After  all  three  heads  is  better  than 
one.’  ” 

“I  don’t  know  if  I have  a career  in 
the  big-leagues.  If  I don’t  make  it,  I 
could  get  a job  watching  tennis  matches 
for  some  movie  news  studio.” 

Just  then  in  walked  Jim  Tatum,  Head 
Football  Coach  of  North  Carolina.  “Son,” 
he  drawled,  “I  just  bought  your  con- 
tract from  the  Senators.  From  now 
on  you  play  only  football.  I’m  going 
to  make  you  the  biggest  football  attrac- 
tion at  North  Carolina  since  Charlie 
“Choo-Choo”’  Justice.  Tell  me  son,  do 
you  know  how  to  play  football?  1 
mean  can  you  control  your  four  arms 
well  enough  so  that  you  could  become  a 
top-notch  quarter-back?” 

As  I was  leaving  I mentioned  some- 
thing about  a lifetime  contract  to  Tatum, 
but  he  was  oblivious  to  my  remarks, 
so  intent  was  he  in  teaching  his  new 
pupil  how  to  handoff  in  the  Split-T- 
Formation. 
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THE  READERS  TAKE  OVER 


SPORTSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
SNODGRASS 

Sirs: 

You  are  stupid  if  you  do  not  choose 
Archibald  Snodgrass  for  Sportsman  of 
the  Year.  A well-known  pea-pusher,  he 
last  year  won  the  national  and  world^s 
championship  (Women  under  15  divi- 
sion) by  pushing  a green  pea  three  hun- 
dred yards  uphill  in  2 hours  57  minutes, 
27.78549  seconds  from  a standing  start. 
Besides  being  a champion  pea-pusher,  he 
is  widely  known  as  a bean-shooter  stylist 
and  a fair-to-middling  bird-dogger. 

Archibald  Snodgrass 

Sirs: 

You  are  stupid  if  you  choose  Archibald 
Snodgrass  for  Sportsman  of  the  Year. 
A well-known  pea-pusher,  he  has  pushed 
his  last  cotton-picking  pea  around  my 
house.  Pea-pushing  is  an  obsession  with 
him.  Devoting  more  than  38  hours  a 
day  to  practice,  he  has  hardly  any  time 
at  all  left  for  me,  and  is  most  unsports- 
manlike in  his  whole  manner. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Snodgrass 

Sirs : 

You  are  idiots  if  you  do  not  choose 
Heinrick  MacDougal  for  Sportsman  of 
the  year.  He  holds  the  world’s  indoor 
record  for  Stamp  Licking  ( 1 6 7 V2  pound 
class,  men),  which  he  won  by  licking 
the  colossel  total  of  9678  M.  stamps  in 
10:57:24.78459837,  beating  the  old  world 
record  by  .00000001  seconds.  As  an  en- 
core he  licked  348  strawberry  flavored 

envelopes 

Fred  MacDougal 
Jean  MacDougal 
Pedro  MacDougal 
Henry  MacDougal  II 
Henry  MacDougal  III 
Henry  MacDougal  IV 
Henry  MacDougal  V 

Sirs: 

You  are  a fool  if  you  don’t  choise 
Spiten  Shine  for  your  Sportsman  of 
the  Year.  One  of  the  best  men  with 
an  about  face  that  I know,  he  has  fre- 
quently distinguished  himself  at  right 
and  left  upanddowns,  and  has  several 
times  won  the  all-American  trophy  for 
continued  excellence  in  the  field  of  right- 
hand  salutes.  He  has  snap  and  polish, 
and  is  an  expert  at  the  sport  of  Clinch- 

and  Kiss 

Beverly  Ann  Smith 
Georgia  Brown 

SOUR  NOTE 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed  your  article  on  Maryland 
University  football  very  much  but  I be- 
lieve you  were  a little  harsh  towards 
the  students’  attitude  of  the  game.  It 
is  a well  known  fact  that  Maryland  Uni- 
versity still  has  one  of  the  biggest  bands 
in  the  nation  and  theif  halftime  shows 
are  a sight  to  see.  The  playing  time 
of  the  game  of  football  has  been  limited 
to  two  fifteen  minute  halves,  to  allow 
for  more  time  for  the  band,  and  the 
student  participation  at  this  showing  has 
increased  at  least  50%.  We  do  agree 


that  football  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
but  the  students  of  the  University  are 
determined  not  to  let  their  “one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  country”  stadiums  go 
empty.  We  feel  that  the  students  are 
still  interested  in  things  other  that  books 
. . . Music. 

Phillip  Suzza 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPORT  ILL  RATED  welcomes  your 
opinion  of  our  recent  artifle  pertaining 
to  football  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
However  our  staff  reporter  and  his  little 
brother  were  at  the  University  before 
they  passed  the  new  ruling  concerning 
the  band.  We  certainly  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  students  are  once  again  sup- 
porting the  campus  activity  and  are 
getting  some  good  clean  fresh  air  rather 
than  library  dust. — ED. 

BULLING 

Sirs: 

I think  it  is  a disgrace  to  call  the  con- 
ference room  in  the  Student  Union 
Building  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
where  all  the  big  officials,  key  carriers 
and  outstanding  people  of  the  campus 
meet,  the  Bull  Room.  This  carries  with 
it  the  conotation  that  the  high  level, 
intelligent  conversations  that  go  on  in 
this  room  are  of  the  Bulling  nature. 
How  can  one  have  faith  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  faculty  and  student  body 
when  it  is  spread  across  campus  that 
these  groups  meet  in  the  Bull  Room? 

I.  Alwas  Gripe 

Coshoscosh 

This  room  gets  its  name  from  the  pic- 
tures of  the  champion  Bulls  on  the  four 
walls  of  this  room.  We  will  make  im- 
mediate suggestion  that  these  pictures 
be  replaced  with  those  of  champion 
cows.  —ED. 

CENTENNIAL  PROFS. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed  the  centennial  celebration 
very  much  last  month,  but  don’t  you 
think  its  about  time  that  they  began 
doing  away  with  the  centennial  profes- 
sors? Deans?  Students? 

I.  M.  Newblood 

Texas 

POLITICS 

Sirs: 

I think  that  anyone  who  doesn’t  vote 
for  Primrose  Pigpen  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Student  Government  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  is  a pig,  a stupid  no- 
nothing and  prejudice  against  women. 
It’s  about  time  that  a University  of  that 
size  began  to  show  equality  towards 
women.  That  equality  which  is  shown  in 
almost  every  government  in  the  USSR 
today.  In  case  anyone  is  interested  in 
freezing  women  and  voting  a straight 
ticket,  Primrose  Pigpen  is  running  on 
the  Free  Terrapin  Women’s  Old  Line 
State  Graft.  Primrose  is  also  running 
for  the  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
positions  on  the  same  slate.  She  believes 
in  efficiency. 

Miss  D.  Vorcee  CMIV 


VULGAR  HUMOR 

Sirs: 

I think  your  humor,  as  you  call  it,  is 
becoming  vulgar  and  in  very  poor  taste 
for  a magazine  of  SPORTS  ILL 
RATED’s  standing.  I also  think  that 
you  should  set  your  standards  much 
higher  such  as  those  of  Playgirl  maga- 
zine. Now  there  is  a real  humor  maga- 
zine without  being  low  or  vulgar.  Their 
pictures  are  wholesome  and  clean.  I’ll  be 
expecting  greater  things  from  you  in 
your  next  issue. 

Fan  Fan  la  Tulip 

Casis,  Maryland 

MORE  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Sirs : 

Why  ara’t  more  educational  courses 
such  as  library  science  offered  at  the 
University  of  Maryland?  I am  applying 
for  my  PHD  (Poop  Head  Degree)  and 
am  finding  that  few  if  any  students 
could  tell  me  where  I could  find  the  book 
“Pooping,  It’s  Study  and  History”  when 
last  I acquired  at  the  campus  library. 
Certainly,  someone  should  know,  I don’t. 

Icky  Poop 

Poop  ville,  Vir. 

We  suggest  that  you  take  library  sci- 
ence— ED. 

APPLICATION 

Sirs: 

I would  like  to  apply  for  a position 
on  the  Campus  Police  Farce,  but  have 
been  unable  to  reach  the  required  people 
by  mail.  Tell  me  please,  where  I can 
reach  these  people.  I have  always 
dreamed  of  riding  around  in  a car  with 
an  important  seal  on  it’s  side,  giving  out 
little  pink  forms  to  unsuspecting  stu- 
dents. I think  that  this  is  my  most  out- 
standing qualification.  I am  also  mean, 
cruel  to  all  dogs,  feel  big  when  I carry 
a gun,  and  love  to  use  a flash  light. 

Killem  Stupid 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  are  terribly  sorry  that  a man  of 
your  outstanding  qualifications  for  the 
Campus  Police  Farse  has  been  over 
looked.  However  we  of  Sports  111  Rated 
can  explain  this  grave  mistake.  The 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Police  is  a very 
busy  one  and  many  times  letters  are 
misplaced,  besides  no  one  in  the  office 
can  write.  We  will  communicate  with 
the  right  people  and  see  to  it  that  your 
application  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion.— ED 

Sirs : 

You  should  choose  by  all  means  for 
your  Sportsman  of  the  Year  a good  ALL- 
AROUND  athlete.  You  are  crazy  if  you 
don’t  choose  Ricardo  Mixon  for  the  title. 
Although  not  generally  well-known,  (He 
has  never  won  any  trophy  of  any  kind, 
nor  has  he  ever  competed  for  one)  he 
is  not  bad  at  any  sport.  He  can  blunder 
or  bluff  his  way  through  any  sport  of 
any  kind,  and  is  equally  im-profficient 

at  them  all 

Ike  Hisenhouwer 
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COMING  EVENTS 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  17 

Lacrosse— Wicker  and  his  red-blooded  men. 
Baseball— Maryland  vs.  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  19 

Tapping  Ceremonies. 

Phor  All  Epilitics. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  20 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Formal. 

Dresses  will  be  worn. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21 

Freshman  Prom 

Lucky  Luciano  and  his  doped  up  six 

MONDAY,  APRIL  23 

Student  Recital 

“Whiskey,  Whiskey  Everywhere  But  Not  a Drop  to 
Drink” 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25 

Gyn-Keytto  Show 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  26 

: Sadie  Hawkins  Race 

Entrants:  Maneater  Molly,  Krocodile  Katie, 
Win-em-all  Loosy. 

Competing  For:  Richard  the  Third,  “Caroline 
Cpmet”. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27 

Women’s  Pay  for  it  Dance 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  28 

Tatum  Day 

All  photos  of  former  coach  will  be  raffled  off 
in  Byrd  Stadium. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  1 
Inter-Fraternity  Sing 
“Drink— Drink— Drink”— Mario  Lazano 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  2 
Sophomore  Prom 

Porfiro  Rubiroas  and  his  all-girl  Sex-Tet. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  3 

Home  Ec.  Open  House 

Bayer  Asperin— Feen-a-mint  and  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia will  be  offered  in  First  Aid  Room. 
FRIDAY,  MAY  4 
Junior  Class  Boat  Ride 
“Drink  or  Swim” 

SATURDAY,  MAY  5 
A 0 Pi  Spring  Formal 
Go— Terrapins— Go!!! 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9 
Wrestling— Mike  Sandusty  will  practice  holds  on 
volunteers,  only  coeds  allowed.  Penn  State  Team 
Outlawed. 

Music — University  Orchestra  and  Women’s  Bore-us 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16 
Womens  Dorms — Open  House — "Come  up  and  see 
us  This  Time!” 

THURSDAY,  MAY  17 

Military  Day— Col.  Ambernose  will  lead  his  shock 
troops  on  invasion  of  Sorority  Row. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1 9 

Tray  Day 

Annual  Take  Tray  Back  Day  at  Dining  Hall. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  31 

Study  Day— Varsity  Grill-Open  All  Night. 


SuuuuitAN  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 


Visit  our  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Personal  loans  and  checking  accounts,  and  2^% 
paid  on  savings.  Every  banking  and  trust  facil- 
ity. Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties. 14  different  offices  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


An  Indian  ordered  a sandwich 
at  an  eatery.  When  it  arrived,  he 
picked  it  up  and  peered  between 
the  two  slices  of  bread. 

“You  slice  um  ham?”  he  asked 
the  waiter. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  surprised 
sandwich  man. 

“Ugh,”  grunted  the  Indian,  “you 
pretty  near  miss  him.” 


The  young  man  who  came  in 
with  his  girl  to  get  a marriage  lic- 
ense was  very  nervous.  The  clerk, 
busy  writing  down  answers,  asked 
him  if  he  had  the  parent’s  con- 
sent. 

“Parent’s  consent!”  he  exploded. 
“Who  the  hell  do  you  think  that  is 
in  the  door  with  a shotgun,  Davy 
Crockett?” 


NEXT  VACATION: 


lake  a thrilling  TWA  trip 
to  -faraway  places  l • 


Imagine!  For  just  $91  down,  you  can  visit  1 1 fascinating  European  countries!  Other 
tours  feature  Bombay,  Cairo!  Take  20  months  to  pay  with  TWA's  "Time  Pay  Plan"! 


What  a wonderful  way  to  see  the 
world.  You  travel  to  European  cities 
or  exotic  lands  in  the  Middle  or  Far 
East.  And  you  can  study  from  2 to 
6 weeks  at  an  accredited  foreign  uni- 
versity. Specialize  in  a subject  such 
as  literature,  music,  art  — arrange 
your  travel-study  tour  to  include  as 
many  cities  as  you  wish.  Full  college 
credit  for  those  who  want  it. 

Best  of  all,  TWA’s  “Time  Pay 
Plan”  includes  hotel  expenses  and 


Fly  the  finest. 


other  costs  as  well  as  your  round- 
trip  fare  on  TWA’s  famous  Constel- 
lation fleet.  Start  planning  your  trip 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 


USA  ■ fUAOH  ■ AIAICA  • ASIA 


l am  interested  in: 

□ Tours  Abroad 

D “ Time  Pay  Plan ” 

□ Independent  travel  to 


(countries ) 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph  D.,  Director,  TWA  Air  World  Tours 
Department  CM,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  information  on  your  1956  Travel-Study 
Tours. 

Name Position 

Address 

City -State Phone 


APRIL,  1956 
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CLICHED  COLUMN 
OF  THE  WEEK 

by  TONI  ANASTETIC 


DIAMONDBACK 

A COLLEGE  PARK  COLUMNIST,  SPORTS 
EDITOR  PREDICTS  IN  INIMITABLE 
STYLE  THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  1956 
AMERICAN  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  CHASE 


i 


Picking  the  American  League  Pen- 
nant winner  is  no  easy  task  even  for  a 
Diamondback  Sports  Editor  DeLuxe. 
Previously  I,  Yours  trule,  myself, 
scanned  all  the  baseball  magazines  so 
that  I could  get  a cross  section  of  what 
the  other  sensational  brains  of  the 
that  my  ideas  and  predictions  may  run 
sports  world  were  saying.  You  will  find 
parallel  with  many  you  have  previously 
seen,  but  I can’t  help  it  if  Pm  brilliant. 

First  off,  in  the  first  place,  let’s 
journey  down  the  baseball  basepaths 
and  diagnoze  the  American  Junior  Cir- 
cuit which  features  long-ball  belting  by 
long-ball  belters  and  fast-ball  pitching 
by  fast-ball  pitchers.  On  a direct  wire  to 
Casey  Stengel,  I got  his  views  on  the 
coming  campaign,  the  American  Circuit 
chase  for  the  bunting.  Since  I agree 
whole-heartedly  with  Case’s  ideas  it’s 
useless  to  quote  him  at  this  time. 

Here’s  a rundown  on  the  teams  in  the 
American  Junior  League  Baseball  Cir- 
cuit and  where  I predict,  all  by  myself, 
they  will  finish  in  1956. 

NEW  YORK:  The  Yankee  Bombers 
from  the  Bronx,  who  play  in  the  House 
that  Babe  Ruth  built  are  my  favorite 
nine,  which  should  come  as  a surprise  to 
most  of  my  fans  who  know  I usually 
string  with  the  underdogs  whenever  pos- 
sible. Casey  Stengel’s  Yanks  have  good 
pitchers,  good  hitters,  good  runners,  good 
fielders,  good  coaches  and  could  finish 
anywhere  in  the  first  division.  That  is 
if  they  don’t  lose  all  their  good  hitters 
good  pitchers,  good  runners,  good  coach- 
es and  make  a big  trade  in  the  season  for 
some  ballplayers  to  play  the  positions 
that  they  traded  the  players  for.  Well, 
anyway  without  a second  guess  I,  my- 
self, alone,  select  the  New  York  Yankee 
Bombers  from  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.  as  my 
choice  for  the  pennant  winner  of  the 
American  Junior  League  Circuit. 

BOSTON : Here’s  a team  that  could  go 
all  the  way  this  year  and  if  Ted  Williams 


The  great  big,  beautiful  car  drew 
up  to  the  curb  where  the  cute  little 
coed  was  waiting  for  the  bus. 

A gentleman  stuck  his  head  out 
and  said,  “Hello,  I’m  driving  west.” 
“How  wonderful,”  said  the  girl, 
“bring  me  back  an  orange.” 


can  hit,  if  Bob  Porterfield  can  pitch,  if 
Mickey  Vernon  can  play  first,  if  Bill 
Klaus  can  play  shortstop,  if  Pinky  Hig- 
gens  can  manage,  they  should  be  set  at 
those  positions.  On  the  mound  in  the 
middle  of  the  diamond  the  Red  Sox  Bo- 
soxers  from  Beantown,  Boston,  the  land 
of  the  Cod  and  also  of  Fenway  Park, 
have  pitchers,  and  will  take  the  flag 
this  year. 

CLEVELAND:  For  years,  the  Indians 
lacked  defense.  Now  they  have  defense 
but  had  to  sacrifice  all  that  tremendous 
power  that  was  stored  in  the  explosive 
bat  of  Larry  Doby,  their  former  Center- 
fielder  who  now  plays  centerfield  for  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  from  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. A1  Lopez  skipper,  pilot,  mentor  and 
manager  of  the  Tribe  of  Indian  Red- 
skins predicts  that  his  club  will  grab 
the  bunting  this  year  and  who  am  I, 
myself,  yours  trule,  to  disagree  with  a 
man  I couldn’t  get  on  a direct  wire  to 
Cleveland. 

CHICAGO:  For  years,  the  White  Sox 
lacked  offense.  Now  they  have  offense 
but  had  to  sacrifice  all  that  tremendous 
defense  that  was  stored  in  the  magical- 
five  fingered  glove  of  Shortstop  Chico 
Carrasquel  who  played  shortstop  for 
the  Pale  Hose  White  Soxers  from 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Manager,  mentor,  pilot, 
skipper  Marty  “Slats”,  “Mr.  Shortstop” 
Marion  now  has  a slugging  outfielder  in 
Larry  Doby  who  can  slug  that  apple, 
pellet,  baseball.  When  Doby  hits  that 
ball,  apple,  pellet  it  really  goes.  The  Chi- 
sox  from  Chicago,  Illinois  could  go  all 
the  way  this  year  and  I’m  stringing 
along  with  them  until  I know  their  out 
of  it. 

DETROIT,  KANSAS  CITY,  BALTI- 
MORE, WASHINGTON:  Being  a front- 
runner I don’t  know  too  much  about  the 
second  division  teams.  However,  I’ll  climb 
out  on  a limb  and  say  that  they  should 
all  finish  somewhere  in  the  second 
division,  that  is,  unless,  they  don’t. 


1st  Con : “What  you  in  here  for  ?” 
2nd  Con:  “Rockin’  my  wife  to 
sleep.” 

1st  Con:  “Rather  quaint  they 
should  jug  you  for  that.” 

2nd  Con:  “I’ll  say.  I used  such 
small  rocks.” 


GOOD  MUSIC  means 
GOOD  LISTENING! 

★ 

for  your  choice  be  it 

Popular  - Classical  - Progressive 
Find  it  first  at  the 
RECORD  CENTER! 
Hear  it  first  on 
STATION  WMUC  (610  kc) 
★ 

for  your  listening  pleasure 
Listen  to 

“UNTIL  MIDNIGHT” 
Mon.-Fri. — 11:00-12  Midnight 
Visit  the 

RECORD  CENTER 
7404  Baltimore  Blvd. 


HANNES  FORMAL  WEAR 

We  are  now  in  greatly 
enlarged  quarters 

— RENTAL  — 

TUX0D0ES  - FULL  DRESS  - CUT  AWAYS 

also 

BEAUTIFUL  LADIES  FORMAL  ATTIRE 

JU.  9-0505  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 
8229  GEORGIA  AVENUE 
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“ They  had  the  darlingest  Byrd  cloth  ski  jacket  with  f ur-lined 
parka,  but,  my  dear,  it  was  $$9.98,  so  when  they  showed 
me  this  all-wool  worsted  gabardine  at  $25,  I grabbed  it." 
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MUMBLEY  PEG 


The  Maryland  University  A.F.R.O.T.C. 
Mumbley  Peg  team  marches  on  the  field 
at  the  opening  of  the  Olympics  in  Yuca 
Flats,  New  Mexico.  The  Maryland  team 
lost  a close  match  with  the  Swiss  two 
man  team  in  the  finals  10.022976  to 
10.022975.  The  Maryland  star,  Jack 
Knife,  was  declared  ineligible  from  com- 
petition because  he  accepted  $5  more 
than  his  allowed  expenses  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Melrose  Games  in  New 
York  last  June.  The  A.F.R.O.T.C.  team 
is  wearing  the  new  Tropical  uniform  the 
Air  Farce  has  just  issued. 

Yes,  the  Air  Farce  is  looking  after  our 
sterling  fellows.  They  are  being  issued 
metal  chin  plates  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun.  Knee  sox  are  used  to  insure  the 
health  of  these  stalwart  young  Ameri- 
cans. Even  the  flags,  (which  symbolize 
the  colors  of  each  Angel  Flight  member) 
are  designed  to  strengthen  flabby  mus- 
cles. Nothing  could  be  heavier  than  hol- 
low bamboo  poles.  Hidden  on  the  cuff 
of  the  right  pants  (?)  leg  is  a steel  cup 
to  facilitate  carrying  the  flags. 

The  Air  Farce  must  be  good  for  some- 
thing other  than  mumbly  peg. 


EXPRESSION 


This  week  we  depart  from  our  usual 
policy  of  giving  helpful  hints  for  better 
sport  and  pause  to  disect  and  critize  the 
technique  of  the  average,  unsuccessful 


lover.  The  illustration  is  remarkable  in 
that  it  graphically  illustrates  a multi- 
tude of  sins  frequently  committed  by  the 
amateur.  The  gentleman  is  obviously 


an  amateur.  A bum.  He  lacks  the  rudest 
fundamentals  of  technique.  Notice  the 
look  of  bored  disdain,  of  utter  hopeless- 
ness, of  the  face  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lady  in  question.  These  are  the  signals 
of  UNSUCCESS! 

The  most  glaring  weekness  is  shown 
in  the  clinch.  The  properly  executed 
clinch  should  be  executed  with  the  hard, 
fast  precision  of  a military  drill  team, 
such  as  the  Pershing  Rifles.  The  style  of 
the  slob  in  the  diagram  shows  definite 
signs  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals. 

The  kiss  is  the  highest  expression  of 
the  art.  It  should  be  executed  in  a 
snappy,  military  cadence,  and  should 
definitely  not  be  lingered  over.  These 
basic  principals  have  obviously  either 
been  forgotten  or  totally  ignored  by  the 
gentleman  illustrated,  if  he  ever  knew 
them  to  begin  with.  He  lingers  disgrace- 
fully, showing  sportsmanship  of  the 
worst  possible  taste,  and  no  form  at  all. 
Regard  the  lazy  bearing,  the  slumped 
shoulders,  the  protruding  nose.  The  head 
should  be  held  well  back,  and  breathing 
should  be  done  from  the  chest  in  a 
well-measured  rhythm.  The  back  should 
be  erect,  and  the  stance  firm.  The  nose 
should  be  tucked  in  close  to  the  eyebrows. 
THE  PULSE  SHOULD  BE  FIRMLY 
CONTROLLED,  AND  NOT  ALLOWED 
TO  RISE  ABOVE  350  BEATS  PER 
MINUTE. 
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N FIRMING 


The  winner  of  the  Infirmary  Sweep- 
stakes  this  year  should  be  Percival  Hig- 
genlooper,  the  152  to  3 Vi  favorite  from 
the  west,  by  a wide  broken  limb.  Playing 
under  a new  rule  book  Percival  is  far  in 
the  lead.  Leaving  the  start  with  a two 
day  handicap,  he  reached  diagnosis  turn 
in  the  short  space  of  eight  days.  His 
illness  was  a slightly  injured  left  arm, 
having  been  sliced  off  recently  in  a 
shaving  accident.  Failing  to  obtain  an 
excuse  to  miss  the  next  few  classes, 
since  he  had  only  been  injured  for  two 
and  a half  weeks  and  under  present  rules 
the  player  must  have  been  injured  for 
at  least  three  weeks  to  qualify,  he  was 
given  first  aid,  scoring  352  points  in  his 
favor,  and  he  rapidly  surged  ahead  by 
gaining  surgery  in  only  seven  days. 
Urged  on  by  his  jockey  with  three  peni- 
cillin shots  every  five  minutes,  he  set 
a new  world’s  record  for  the  course. 
With  the  finals  coming  up  in  37  seconds, 
it  is  a sure  bet  that  he  will  win  in  a walk. 
(If  he  still  can.)  (Walk,  that  is.) 


FINDING  THE  world’s  oldest  Red- 
Blooded  Lacrosse  player  was  no  prob- 
lem. Making  the  world’s  oldest  Red- 
Blooded  Lacrosse  player  talk  about  the 
defferences  between  the  modern  game 
of  today  and  the  “blood  and  guts”  game 
of  olden  days,  was  another  matter. 

First  of  all,  we  had  to  take  him  to  a 
game  of  today.  He  sat  through  practical- 
ly three-quarters  of  the  game  without 
opening  his  mouth.  Finally  he  spoke.  He 
said,  “I’ll  take  a big  orange.”  With  our 
patience  at  an  end,  we  consented  to  buy 
the  drink  plus  a red-blooded  hot  dog. 
As  soon  as  we  saw  the  chief’s  eyes  light 
up  we  knew  we  had  our  interview. 

His  name  is  Mike  Clancey  O’Hoolihan 
and  he  was  a member  of  the  first  Red- 
Blooded  All-American  Lacrosse  team. 
He  still  boasts  of  that  award  and  men- 
tioned later  that  none  of  the  players 
currently  playing  the  Red-Blooded  game 
of  lacrosse  could  make  even  the  scrub- 
team  of  his  time.  “These  cotton-pickin’ 
sissys  of  today  would  be  frightened  right 
out  of  their  cotton-pickin’  shoes  if  they 
had  to  play  Red-Blooded  lacrosse  like  us 
Injun’s  used  to  play,”  he  ughed. 

O’Hollihan,  when  pressed,  listed  two 
games  that  will  always  stick  in  his  mind. 
“I’ll  never  forget  the  game  in  which  “No- 
Guts”  O’Killohooley  lost  his  guts.  He 
played  the  whole  second  half  with  his 
guts  on  the  bench.  You  know,  I think, 
that’s  what  killed  01’  “No-Guts.”  Thirty 
years  after  that  game,  he  just  up  and 
died.  And  he  was  only  123.  You  know, 
his  widow  is  still  collecting  “No-Guts” 
Red-Blooded  insurance.” 


My  toughest  game  was  the  last  game 
I played.  After  it,  I had  to  hang  up 
my  stick.  In  that  contest,  six  of  our 
players  got  scalped  and  four  were  be- 
headed. I received  my  most  serious  in- 
jury and  it  was  the  big  reason  for  my 
dropping  out  of  the  sport.  Look,  you 
can  still  see  where  I ripped  that  bloody 
hang-nail.” 


At  the  end  of  the  interview,  Chief 
O’Hollihan  started  spouting  off  a stream 
full  of  grunts  and  “ughs”  and  “Kimo 
Sabes”  which  were  later  translated  as 
meaning,  “Don’t  quote  me,  you  red- 
blooded  scribe,  I’m  going  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  join  my  cotton-pickin’  buddies. 


APRIL,  1956 
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You  old  timers  sit  back , relax , and  think  back  to 


ONLY  THE  DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY 


RECORDS  come  and  records  go, 
but  over  the  years  certain  rec- 
ords stand  out  as  true  milestones  of 
an  era,  ones  that  reflect  all  the  by- 
gone glory  and  accolade  that  cov- 
ered such  outstanding  stars  that 
compiled  these  records.  SI  lists 
here  some  of  the  more  well  known 
records  and  recordholders  with  the 
thought  that  perhaps  you  can  re- 
call when: 

Lorenzo  Fleety  covered  the  mile 
in  a flat  10:01  on  a snowy,  wind- 
blown track  in  Dec.,  1904.  Lorenzo 
was  the  first  man  ever  to  break  the 
11  minute  mile,  which  at  that  time 
was  thought  an  impossible  carrier. 
He  later  turned  in  time  of  10:05, 
10:03,  and  10:007,  but  never  again 
was  he  able  to  reach  his  one 
moment  of  triumph.  (Lorenzo 
later  disguised  himself  as  a horse 
and  won  several  important  races 
at  Pimlico,  but  had  to  quit  when 
his  handicap  weight  caused  sad- 
dle sores  on  his  back.) 

Upsadaisy  College,  scourge  of 
the  football  world  in  the  late 
1800’s,  was  ejected  from  the  At- 
lantic Coastal  Conference  on 
charges  of  professionalism.  It  was 
charged  that  their  quarterback  and 
two  linemen  were  receiving  fifty 
cents  a month,  in  addition  to  un- 
limited cuts.  These  charges  were 
never  prov  en,  but  Upsadaisy  drop- 
ped from  the  pinnacle  of  the  foot- 
ball world  forever.  It  later  changed 
its  name  to  Naval  Academy,  but 
today  still  remains  a relatively  un- 
obscure small-town  school. 

Clarence  “Giggles”  Elmnewton, 
holder  of  the  world  title  “Most 
Perfectly  Developed  Poker  Player”, 
who  astounded  the  sporting  world 
with  his  twenty-five  consecutive 
Royal  Flushes,  and  was  finally 
brought  to  a halt  when  he  was 
bluffed  out  of  a hand  by  Charley 
“No  Guts”  Cuffey.  Guffey  held  an 
Ace  and  a Duece  and  drew  a three, 


a five,  and  a seven.  Elmnewton  had 
his  twenty-sixth  royal  flush,  but 
misread  his  cards  and  threw  in. 
He  quit  the  game  in  disgust  and 
later  turned  to  sheepraising. 

Lester  Loober,  Sultan  of  Swish, 
struck  out  seven  times  running 
one  warm,  sunny  afternoon  with 
some  30,000  screaming  fans  in  at- 
tendance. It  marked  the  high  point 
of  Lester’s  career  and  immediately 
after  the  game  he  was  given  a 
$2,000  raise  for  his  efforts.  That 
night  he  was  placed  on  a bus  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  fin- 
ished out  the  season  as  a batting 
coach  for  the  now  defunct  Sena- 
tors. 

Lite-O-Melife,  the  only  racehorse 
to  ever  obtain  listing  in  the  “400” 
Bluebook,  who  was  leading  in  the 
homestreach  by  a head  over  his 
arch-rival,  in  the  winner  take  all 
$100,000,000  match  race  at  the 
Pole  Grounds  in  N.Y.,  and  was  shot 
just  before  he  crossed  the  finish 
line  by  a jealous  society  dowager 
who  had  been  nosed  out  in  the 
“400”  listing.  Lite-O-Melife  fell 
across  the  finish  line  first  but  was 
disqualified  when  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  not  Lite-O-Melife  at 
all,  but  a Saint  Bernard  with  his 
hair  clipped  short. 

Gertie  Gartur,  female  flash  at 
drinking  mash,  gulped  her  way  to 
fame,  fortune,  and  a husband  with 
her  dazzling  performance  at  the 
O.K.  corral  in  Dodge  City,  just  50 
years  ago  this  week.  Gertie  out 
drank,  out  fought,  and  out  cussed 
the  largest  eld  ever  assembled  at 
that  time.  Among  the  greats  she 
beat  were  Frank  “Foul-Mith”  Flee- 
cheeer,  Gus  “BrassKnucks”  Rou- 
ser,  and  Percy  “Angel-Ears”  Do- 
goody.  Gertie  later  married  Flee- 
cher  and  both  settled  down  to  do 
some  serious  drinking,  cussing,  and 
fighting.  Frank  died  one  year  later 
from  cirrihosis  of  the  toenails, 


while  broken-hearted  Gertie  lived 
only  a short  47  years  longer. 

The  Meyersdale  Roughriders, 
fabulous  hockey  team  of  the  '30’s, 
completed  their  seventeenth  year 
without  a defeat.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  team  was  broken 
up  and  the  players  distributed 
among  the  other  six  teams  in  the 
league.  Only  then  was  it  discovered 
that  the  team  was  made  up  of 
sixteen  females  and  one  lone  male. 
The  lone  male,  one  J.  Hampton, 
when  asked  why  he  kept  the  secret 
so  well  and  so  long  gave  this  reply 
with  a smile,  “Who  wouldn’t 
have  ?” 
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( Continued  from  page  21) 

this  schedule  of  Podunk,  Squedunk,  No- 
dunk, Updunk  and  George  Washington, 

I figured  you  ought  to  have  a good  sea- 
son.” “That’s  what  most  people  figured,” 
he  said.  “Coach”,  I asked,  “Now  that 
you  have  a double-lifetime  contract, 
that  specifys  a new  Cadillac  every  year, 
plus  all  your  laundry  done  free,  do  you 
think  you’ll  like  it  here  and  maybe  stay 
awhile?”  “Nope”,  he  answered,  “Why 
not?”  I asked.  “This  damn  pool  leaks,”  he 
replied. 

Outside  once  again,  I encountered  my 
little  brother,  who  had  gone  up  and 
gotten  a picture  of  the  1956-57  football 
team.  He  also  gave  me  the  information 
that  the  team  was  made  up  of  the  usual  i 
cross  section  of  the  school,  27  members 
from  Engineering,  4 from  Nursing,  1 
from  Public  Relations,  and  1 from  PE. 

He  also  explained  that  the  MAC  on 
their  shirts  stood  for  one  J.  L.  Macadam, 
inventor  of  our  modern-day  superhigh- 
ways, who  was  sponsoring  the  team 
this  year.  (One  report  had  it  that  MAC 
stood  for  Misfits  And  Cowards,  but  I 
later  learned  that  this  was  untrue.) 

I now  sit  here  behind  my  massive 
(solid  marble)  desk  in  my  New  York, 
Virginia,  office  piecing  the  parts  of  this 
puzzle  together.  One  conclusion  Pve  ar- 
rived at;  they  don’t  fit.  About  the  only 
thing  certain  is  this:  Good  football 
teams  come  and  go,  but  once  they’re  ) 
gone,  you  can’t  hardly  get  them  no  more. 
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A TIP  FROM  THE  TOP 

Especially  for  older  players. 

Every  student  has  his  own  way  of  passing  exams.  Many 
amateurs  are  prone  to  attempt  to  do  this  by  studying,  but 
more  advanced  amateurs  and  professionals  are  of  one  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

There  are  two  different  sets  of  rules  for  exam  passing: 
The  Monte  Carlo  game,  where  the  exam  is  not  known  in 
advance,  and  the  Maryland  game,  where  the  exam  contents 
are  studied  ahead  of  time.  It  is  obvious  to  even  the  most 
inexperienced  amateur  that  the  Maryland  game  is  by  far 
the  safest,  but  it  often  lacks  the  excitement  and  adventure 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  game.  (The  Monte  Carlo  game  was 
invented  by  the  famous  professor  of  Pea-Pushing  V,  Prof. 
Ludwick  Von  Monte  Carlo.  Before  the  year  1923,  all  games 
of  exam  passing  were  played  under  the  Maryland  rules,  but 
in  the  Spring  of  that  year  Prof.  Monte  Carlo  scored  a 
smashing  victory  over  his  students  by  introducing  the 
“Secret”  stamp  on  his  examinations  and  flunking  the 
entire  senior  class.  Since  that  time  instructors  have  as  one 
man  raised  high  the  banner  for  the  Monte  Carlo  rules,  while 
students  have  as  equally  campaigned  for  the  Maryland 
rules.) 

Techniques  for  passing  exams  under  the  Maryland  rules 
depend  chiefly  upon  adapting  the  professor’s  Monte  Carlo 
rules  to  your  own  Maryland  rules.  This  must  be  done  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  professor,  since  this 
adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  game.  Style  is  very  important 
here.  The  beginner  cannot  be  too  well  cautioned  to  master 
the  fundamentals  of  the  sport  before  going  on  to  the  more 
advanced  techniques.  Apprenticeship  under  a graduate  of 
Burglary  and  Safecracking  105  is  probably  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  training,  expecially  if  the  graduate  took  his 
degree  at  Sing  Sing  or  Alcetraz,  two  of  the  best  known 
schools  in  the  country. 

When  playing  the  Monte  Carlo  rules,  I find  that  a simple 
refined  method  of  cheating  will  often  accomplish  wonders. 
There  are  a number  of  variations  of  the  Monte  Carlo  game, 
and  each  must  be  approached  in  a different  manner.  True- 
false  examinations  are  best  handled  by  flipping  a coin. 
(A  two-headed  coin  may  occasionally  be  found  to  be  a 
helpful  variation  to  the  general  method.)  Through  the 
years  many  fine  amateurs  have  used  this  method,  which  is 
far  better  than  guessing  since  you  are  not  influenced  by 
the  wording  of  the  question. 

If  an  examination  calls  for  facts,  a good  method  to  em- 
ploy is  to  outline  the  course  briefly  on  the  head  of  a pin.  A 
rather  large  pin  must  sometimes  be  employed,  (I  often  have 
found  it  desirable  to  use  one  with  a three-foot  circular  head) 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  a pin  so  large  as  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  professor.  If  discovered,  all 
evidence  of  the  crime  should  be  destroyed  immediately,  and 
too  large  a pin  makes  swallowing  somewhat  tedious. 

Lastly,  be  calm,  be  collected,  and  above  all,  know  your 
crib  method  well.  Many  inexperienced  amateurs  will  often 
spend  years  devising  the  perfect  hiding  place  for  their  notes, 
only  to  forget  them  immediately  upon  entering  the  room. 
Remain  calm.  Experience  and  form  will  tell  in  the  long 
run.  (If  you  happen  to  flunk  out  of  school  before  the  next 
long  run,  which  is  run  only  once  every  29  years  and  is  next 
scheduled  for  Spring,  1974,  console  yourself  with  the 
wealth  of  worldly  experience  which  nine  short  years  of 
college  life  have  provided  you  with,  and  go  forth  into  the 
world  a wiser,  richer  man.) 

NEXT  WEEK’S  GUEST  PRO:  ARCHIBALD  SNODGRASS 
ON  THE  ART  OF  PEA-PUSHING. 


NEVER  A WHEN  YOU 

Travel  Europe  with  the 


Onthe  ALL-INCLUSIVE  Vespa 
Tour. . . Drive  through  Southern 
Europe,  visiting  Italy  and 
France;  then  steer  this  mighty 
Vespa  up  and  over  the  Alps  and 
live  in  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
Germany  for  a while. 

ALL  THIS:  a 64-Day  European  Vaca- 
tion; A Vespa— Your  Vespa  to  take 
home— always  at  your  disposal;  Round 
Trip  Passage  to  Europe;  All  accommo- 
dations arranged  and  included  for  a 
total  cost  of  $995.00. 

— less  than  $14.00  per  day — 

And  . . . The  VESPA  is  yours  free;  free 
of  transportation;  free  of  duty;  free  of 
any  obligation  when  you  travel  the 
Vespa  Tours. 

Think  of  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the 
Vespa  Motor  Scooter  while  on  Campus 
or  as  the  Family’s  Second  Car  . . . and, 
think  of  the  economy,  more  than  100 
miles  per  gallon. 

The  thrills  of  going— when  you  please— 
with  whom  you  please— where  you 
please— and,  how  you  please— are  yours. 

Write  for  complete  and  detailed  infor- 


under  exclusive  arrangement  of 

_ FUGAZY  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  INC. 

Celebrating  our  86th  Anniversary 
351  Ave.  of  Americas  • N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 

554  Madison  Avenue  • N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
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SLAP  ON  THE  BACK 


GUY  FRUMP 


For  winning  the  International  Bolo  Ball  competi- 
tion with  a last  minute  scoring  spree  aided  by  a 
steel  ball  (which  was  effective  in  taking  out  sev- 
eral threatening  competitors  with  broken  limbs), 
Guy  Frump  gets  this  month’s  Slap  on  the  Back. 
Formerly  a native  of  Greece,  Guy  got  his  start  in 
bolo  ball  while  working  as  a banana  picker  in  Cuba. 
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On  one  occasion  while  practicing  for  the 
semi-finals  in  Trinidad,  Frump  got  so  ingrossed  in 
his  work  that  he  knocked  his  mother  out  of  a banana 
tree  with  an  askew  paddle.  Displaying  individual- 
istic peculiarities  asserting  him  as  a true  sports- 
man, Guy  traditionally  celebrates  a victory  by 
playing  “Old  Dog  Tray”  on  his  duck  call. 

SPORTS  ILL  RATED 


II 


this  space  was  cleaned  by 

FINERCRAFT  CLEANERS 

7411  BALTIMORE  BLVI). 


Pay  4 Times  the  Price 

YOU  STILL  CAM'T  MATCH 
HOLIDAY  PIPE  MIXTURE 


Custom  Blended  for  MILDNESS 

More  men  every  year  switch  to  Holiday,  because  it  contains  these  five 
famous  tobaccos  from  all  over  the  world  skillfully  blended  into  a mixture 
of  unequalled  flavor,  aroma  and  mildness.  Each  tobacco  adds  its  own 
distinctive  flavor  and  aroma,  to  make  Holiday  America’s  finest  pipe  mix- 
ture. Try  a pipeful — enjoy  its  coolness,  flavor  and  aroma — and  see  for 
yourself  why  more  and  more  men  who  smoke  mixtures  are  switching  to 
Holiday  as  a steady  smoke. 


*PROOF 


from  an  EXPERT 


A sample  of  Holiday  Pipe  Mix- 
ture in  a plain  wrapper  was  shown 
to  the  custom  blender  in  a na- 
tionally famous  tobacco  shop. 
'Can  you  duplicate  this  tobacco?" 
he  was  asked.  Aftercareful  exam- 
ination, he  said,  frankly,  that  he 
couldn't.  Although  hecould  iden- 
tify the  types  of  tobacco  used 
and  could  supply  them  in  a S6  a 
pound  mixture,  he  couldn't  guess 
the  secret  of  the  blend! 


GOLDFISH  BOWL  TEST 


PROVES  HOLIDAY’S  FRESHNESS 


If  moisture  can’t  get  in,  naturally  fresh- 
ness ain't  get  out.  Holiday's  heat-sealed 
wrap-around  pouch  is  flavor-tight — 
for  a fresher,  cooler  smoke.  Easy  to 
carry,  too — no  bulky  corners. 


LARUS  & BROTHER  CO.,  INC. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  MIXTURE...  Cahada's  Finest  Too! 


Real  flavor -that's  WINSTON  ! 


t 


LIKE  A 
CIGARETTE 
SHOULD / 


Join  the  switch  to  WINSTON  and 
enjoy  filter  smoking  ! 


■ If  you  haven’t  tried  Winstons  yet,  you  have 
a most  pleasant  surprise  in  store.  This  filter 
cigarette  tastes  good— like  a cigarette  should ! 
No  wonder  Winston  is  already  America’s  first 
choice  among  all  filter  cigarettes. 

Winston  brings  you  full,  rich,  tobacco  flavor. 
What’s  more,  the  exclusive  Winston  filter 
works  so  well  the  flavor  really  gets  through 
to  you.  Try  Winston! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


WINSTON 
TASTES  GOOD/ 


GARRY  MOOftt' 


Smoke  WINSTON  the  filter  cigarette  America  enjoys  most  of  all! 


how  do  you  think? 


the  opportunity  of  achievement  offered 
to  ENGINEERING  GRADUATES  inspires 
BIG  thinkers  — 


write : 


for  full  information 
about  our  training 
program  for  GRADU- 
ATE ENGINEERS.  Ad- 
dress Personnel  De- 
partment, Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  Co., 
1507  Lexington  Build- 
ing, Baltimore  3,  Md. 
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‘Li. 


Is  your  future  as  an  ENGINEER  a matter 
of  inspiration  . . . ambition  ...  a determin- 
ation to  attain  success?  Then  you  should 
investigate  the  opportunities  in  the  Gas  and 
Electric  utility  field. 

Here  at  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany we  recognize  ambitions  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
encourage  them.  As  a transition  to  respon- 
sible positions  you  are  assisted  with  carefully 
developed  training  programs.  Programs 
designed  to  give  a helping  hand  to  the 
BIG  thinker. 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

• Opportunities  in  Design,  Construction, 
Maintenance,  Operation,  Sales  and 
Research 

• One-year  training  course  in  Electrical 
Operations 

• Eight-month  training  course  in  Gas 
Operations 

0 Engineering  training  in  a progressive 
atmosphere;  you  will  work  side-by-side 
with  the  most  successful  engineers  in  the 
Utility  Field 


BALTIMORE 

GAS  and  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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OCEAN  CITY  here  we  come  with  bathing  suit, 
sun  glasses,  sun  tan  lotion,  and  even  a beer 
. . . No  more  exams,  crams  or  no  doze  and  for  us 
hard  old  seniors  it’s  going  to  be  tough  to  leave. 
But  there  are  still  other  worlds  to  conquer,  so  we 
step  aside  and  let  the  young  blood  take  it  from 
here.  We  hope  they  keep  you  laughing.  We  bow  out 
as  usual  . . . laughing. 

—THE  EDITOR 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  l niversity  ot 
Maryland , Student  Publications  Wing,  Bldg.  FF,  University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Co..  2807  W.  Belvedere  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year 


Judge:  “Officer,  what  makes  you 
think  this  student  is  intoxicated?” 
Officer:  “Well  judge,  I didn’t 
bother  him  when  he  staggered 
down  the  street,  or  when  he  fell 
flat  on  his  face,  but  when  he  put 
a nickel  in  the  mailbox,  looked  up 
at  the  clock  on  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  said,  ‘My  god,  I’ve  lost 
fourteen  pounds !’  I brought  him 
in.” 

sj:  % ifc 

“Say,  Pat,  what’s  this  I’m  hear- 
ing about  ye  joining  up  with  thim 
communists?  Be  ye  daft,  man?” 
“It’s  the  God’s  truth,  Mike.  I 
signed  up  last  week.  Ye  see,  the 
doctor  told  me  I had  about  ten 
days  to  live  and  ’tis  better  one  o’ 
thim  damn  communists  dies  than 
a good  Irishman.” 

* * * 

Hollywood  story:  The  actress 

rushed  into  her  house  screaming 
to  her  husband : “Darling  come 
quickly!  Your  children  and  my 
children  are  beating  up  our  chil- 
dren !” 

tfi 

“What  are  you  putting  in  your 
vest  pocket  there,  Murphy?” 
“That’s  a stick  of  dynamite. 
Every  time  Riley  sees  me  he  slaps 
me  in  the  chest  and  breaks  all  my 
cigars.  The  next  time  he  does  it 
he’s  going  to  get  his  damn  fool 
hand  blown  off.” 


What  a day,  I lost  my  job,  I lost 
my  billfold,  my  wife  ran  away  with 
the  electric  light  man,  the  Yanks 
lost  to  the  Senators.  It’s  unbeliev- 
able, leading  by  three  in  the  eighth 

and  they  lost  to  the  Senators. 

❖ * ❖ 

“How  about  going  out  with  me 
Saturday?” 

“I  have  a date  for  Saturday.” 

“Then  let’s  make  it  Sunday.” 

“I’m  going  out  of  town  Sunday.” 

“How  about  Monday?” 

“All  right,  dammit,  I’ll  go  Satur- 
day.” 

* * * 

“Go  ask  Papa,”  the  young  maid 
said. 

The  young  man  knew  that  her 
papa  was  dead, 

And  he  knew  the  life  her  papa 
had  led, 

So  she  knew  that  he  knew  what 
she  meant  when  she  said,  “Go  ask 
Papa.” 

* * * 

It  was  3 a.m.,  after  a glorious 
evening.  In  a few  minutes  a series 
of  unearthly  squawks  howled  out 
of  the  radio.  His  wife  looked  into 
the  room  and  discovered  him  twist- 
ing the  dial  back  and  forth  franti- 
cally. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  she  ex- 
claimed. “What  in  the  world  are 
you  doing?” 

“G’way,  G’way ! Don’t  bosher 
me,”  he  yelled.  “Some  poor  devil’s 


locked  in  the  safe  and  I’ve  forgot 
the  combinashun.” 

* * * 

There  was  a young  man  from 

France, 

Who  waited  ten  years  for  the 

chance. 

He  muffed  it. 

* * * 

“If  I pay  you  cash  will  you  give 
me  a discount?”  asked  the  rich 
rancher. 

“Yes,  ten  per  cent,”  replied  the 
car  dealer. 

The  rancher  was  no  good  at  fig- 
ures, and  he  couldn’t  figure  out 
how  much  ten  per  cent  would  be. 
He  decided  to  think  about  it  at 
lunch. 

Walking  into  a cafe,  he  sat  down 
and  started  figuring  the  discount. 
When  a waitress  came  up  he  looked 
up  at  her  and  said,  “If  I were  going 
to  give  you  ten  per  cent  of  $5,000 
how  much  would  you  take  off?” 

“Would  my  earrings  bother 
you?”  she  asked. 

* * * 

A language-comprehension  test 
was  being  given  the  little  Korean 
boy,  recently  arrived  in  America, 
to  determine  his  proper  placement 
in  class.  He  was  asked  to  explain 
the  phrase,  “An  old  cow.”  Finally 
he  replied,  “Been  cow  long  time.” 
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THE  OLD  LINE 


Father  to  small  boy  dragging  top 
half  of  bikini  bathing  suit  along 
the  beach:  “Now  show  Daddy  ex- 
actly where  you  found  it.  . . 

* * * 

The  new  night  watchman  at  the 
observatory  was  watching  a pro- 
fessor using  the  big  telescope.  J ust 
then  a star  fell. 

“Begorra,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“that  fella  sure  is  a crack  shot.” 

* * * 

I don’t  like  your  boyfriend  at 
all. 

Why? 

He  whistles  dirty  songs. 

* * * 

“Hell,  yes,”  said  the  Devil,  pick- 
ing up  the  phone. 

* * * 

Psychiatrist  to  sad-eyed  patient : 
“My  dear  man,  you  have  no  com- 
plex, you  are  inferior.” 

* * * 

“This  pen  leaks,”  said  the  con- 
vict, as  the  rain  came  through  the 
roof. 

* * * 

“I  want  you  to  know,  my  dear, 
you’re  the  first  girl  I’ve  ever  made 
love  to,”  he  said,  as  he  shifted 
gears  with  his  knees. 

* * * 

Teddy  Roosevelt  became  the 
first  bopster  when  he  said,  “Dig 
that  Canal.” 

* * * 

She’s  a pretty  little  wench 

Sitting  there  upon  the  bench 

Looking  very  coy  and  shy 

At  every  passing  college  guy. 

Ah,  such  eyes. 

Concentric  thighs. 

It’s  too  damned  bad 

She’s  bald. 

* * * 

A man  had  his  hands  severly 
burnt  in  an  automobile  crash.  As 
he  lay  in  the  emergency  ward 
watching  the  man  in  white  dress 
his  limbs  he  said: 

“Doctor,  when  the  bandages  are 
removed,  will  I be  able  to  play  the 
piano.” 

The  Doctor  nodded  and  said,  “I 
think  so.” 


“‘That’s  funny  Doc,  I never  could 
play  before.” 

* * * 

Before  you  fall  in  love  with  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  be  sure  it  isn’t 
the  sun  shining  through  the  back 
of  her  head  that  makes  them 
bright. 

* * * 

St.  Peter:  “Our  records  show 
that  there’s  only  one  mark  against 
you — and  that’s  for  cussing.” 

New  Arrival:  “I  never  cussed 
but  once  in  my  life,  sir.” 

St.  Peter:  “When  was  that?” 

N.  A. : : “In  an  important  golf 
game.” 

St.  Peter:  “Tell  me  about  it.” 
N.A.:  “On  the  17th  hole,  with 
the  game  tied,  I got  a beautiful 
shot — 250  yards  right  down  the 
middle,  but  the  ball  landed  in  a 
puddle  of  water  left  there  by  the 
course  sprinkler.” 

St.  Peter:  “That’s  when  you 
cussed,  huh  ?” 

N.  A.:  “No,  not  then.  I took  my 
number  three  iron,  but  because  of 
the  water,  I shanked  the  ball  and 
drove  it  into  the  woods.” 

St.  Peter:  “THEN  you  cussed!” 

N.  A.:  “No.  I sighted  the  green, 
and  found  that  by  shooting  be- 
tween two  trees,  two  feet  apart,  I 
could  make  the  green.  So  I took  a 
spoon  and  laid  that  ball  within 
three  feet  of  the  pin!” 

St.  Peter:  “GAWDDAMN ! — 

don’t  tell  me  you  missed  that 
putt !” 

* * * 

The  subject  of  kissing  was  de- 
bated with  much  earnestness  by  a 
girl  and  a young  man  calling  on 
her.  He  insisted  that  it  was  al- 
ways possible  for  a man  to  kiss  a 
girl  against  her  will,  even  though 
she  resisted.  She  was  equally  firm 
in  her  contention  that  it  was  not 
possible.  They  decided  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  test  it  out. 
So  after  a sprightly  tussle  they 
broke.  The  girl  had  been  kissed 
ardently  for  many  minutes. 

Undaunted  she  said,  “Oh  well 


you  really  didn’t  win  fairly.  My 
foot  slipped.  Let’s  try  it  again.” 

* * * 

The  haughty  senior  girl  sniffed 
disdainfully  as  the  tiny  freshman 
cut  in.  “And  just  why  did  you  have 
to  cut  in  when  I was  dancing?”  she 
inquired  nastily. 

The  freshman  hung  his  head 
with  shame.  “I’m  sorry,  ma’am,” 
he  said,  “but  I’m  working  my  way 
through  college  and  your  partner 
was  waving  a five-dollar  bill  at  me.” 
The  minister  arose  to  address  his 
congregation.  “There  is  a certain 
man  among  us  today  who  is  flirting 
with  another  man’s  wife.  Unless 
he  puts  five  dollars  in  the  collec- 
tion box,  his  name  will  be  read 
from  the  pulpit.” 

When  the  collection  plate  came 
in,  there  were  nineteen  five  dol- 
lar bills  and  a two  dollar  one  with 
this  note  attached:  “Other  three 
pay  day.” 

* * * 
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LET’S  SHOW  'EM  BOYS! 

By  Charlie  Rayman 


TOMMY  MONT,  was  an  assist- 
ant coach  as  the  Terps  lost  to 
Oklahoma  20-6  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
at  Miami.  He  was  head  coach  as  the 
Terps  lost  14-12  to  a professional- 
filled  band  of  former  Maryland 
greats  in  the  annual  spring  Var- 
sity-Alumni game  at  Bryd  Stadium. 
When  the  Terps  complete  their 
ten-game  slate  next  season,  Mont 
will  probably  be  an  undefeated 
head  coach. 

One  of  the  last  of  Maryland’s 
three-sport  letterman  in  his  grad- 
uation at  the  University  in  1946, 
and  second-string  quarterback  be- 
hind Slingin’  Sammy  Baugh  of  the 
of  the  Washington  Redskins,  Mont, 
who  had  been  backfield  coach 
since  1961,  promised  Maryland 
rooters  a better  fan  offense  going 
away  from  ExCoach  Jim  Tatum’s 
deliberate  albeit  winning  style. 

Those  who  expected  the  Mont 
Monsters  to  take  wing  in  the  Alum- 
ni game,  were  perhaps  disappoint- 
ed because  only  three  passes  were 
attempted.  Spectators  at  the  con- 
test, however,  did  see  a lightning- 
flash  offense  that  had  to  be  praised 
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in  that  the  “Sooner-than-Later” 
attack  had  only  been  practiced  in 
the  h a n d f u 1 1 of  snow-delayed 
scrimmages  leading  up  to  the 
game. 

After  the  team  finished  insult- 
ing the  overweight  and  prolific 
Alumni  starting  eleven,  Co-Cap- 
tains  Mike  Sandusky  and  Jack 
Davis  met  a group  of  seven  Alum- 
ni Co-Captains  in  the  usual  coin- 
tossing ceremony. 

With  a spirited  “Let’s  Go 
Moose,”  from  sideline  reserves, 
Mont’s  first  test  at  the  helm  was 
under  way;  as  End  Bill  Turner 
kicked  off  for  the  Terps. 

Dick  Bielski  put  the  Alumni  in 
the  lead  with  a bone-crushing 
smash  and  his  successful  extra 
point  put  the  Varsity  on  the  short 
end  of  a 7-0  score.  That  didn’t 
last  long,  after  holding  the  Grad- 
uates for  three  down  inside  their 
q|w)n  one-yard  line,  the  Under- 
graduates end  zone  was  again 
visited  by  Bielski.  With  the  P.A.T., 
Mont’s  team  trailed  by  fourteen 
points. 

Even  though  they  trailed,  the 


Terps  talked  like  a team  that 
thought  it  couldn’t  lose.  A nervous 
tension  was  prevalent  all  along  the 
bench  as  the  players  tried  to  con- 
vince themselves  that : “Hey  gang, 
we  can  beat  those  guys  (Alumni), 
they’re  bushed.  C’om  gang,  we  can 
take  ’em.” 

In  the  locker  room  at  halftime 
Mont,  who  constantly  walked  up 
and  down  the  sidelines  in  the  first 
half,  never  sitting  down,  expressed 
the  same  optimistic  hope  to  his  at- 
tentive orange-eating  audience. 
“We  have  stopped  ourselves.  They 
haven’t  stopped  us,”  said  a calm 
though  disappointed  coach.  “Four- 
teen points  is  nothing.  We  can  get 
that  back  and  get  it  back  quick  . . . 
Get  a hold  of  that  damn  ball  . . . 
We’re  not  going  to  be  reckless  . . . 
Call  a 28  . . . We  should  be  loose 
as  a goose.  C’mon  back  here  and 
put  the  wood  on  this  team  . . . 
Let’s  receive  the  football.  It’s  our 
choice.” 

The  Terrapins  did  get  that 
“damn  ball”  in  the  second  half, 
and  did  get  twelve  of  those  four- 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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LONDON -CITY  OF  CITIES 


Queen’s  Guard 


Court  of  St.  James 


Kew  Gardens 


By  ALEX  and  CATHERINE  BASSO 

As  Told  to 
DAVE  HALLIDAY 


At  Convocation,  many  of  us 
probably  admired  the  vivid  scarlet 
and  blue  robe  worn  by  our  Uni- 
versity President,  Dr.  Wilson  H. 
Elkins.  The  wearer  earns  the 
privilege  of  this  robe  only  after 
hours  of  ardous  study  at  Oxford 
University,  seat  of  English  learn- 
ing. 

Most  of  us  think  of  England  as 
an  amplification  of  Oxford,  an  aus- 
tere little  island,  steeped  in  mus- 
ty traditionalism,  with  little  to 
offer  the  American  tourist.  We 
think  of  Paris  as  the  City  of  Love, 
Rome  as  the  City  of  Eternal  Life, 
but  London  is  THE  CITY  OF 
CITIES. 

Rome  gives  one  the  impression 
of  endless  existence.  Rome  HAS 
BEEN  for  countless  years.  It 
WILL  BE  for  countless  more.  The 
atmosphere  there  is  one  of  content- 
ment ; satisfaction  with  events  and 
achievements  of  the  past.  All  that 
remains  is  a projection  of  these 
into  the  future. 

Paris,  with  its  entanglement 
with  “affaires  deamour,  is  sparked 
by  purely  basic  emotions.  Here 
the  emphasis  is  neither  on  the  past 
or  the  future,  but  on  the  all  con- 
suming present. 

London,  by  comparison,  com- 
bines both  the  eternalness  of  Rome 
and  the  romanticism  of  Paris,  and, 
in  the  process  of  combination  un- 
dergoes a transformation  into  a 
city  whose  attractiveness  is  more 
subtle  and  alluring.  It  is  a dy- 
namic, moving  city ; yet  it  adheres 
to  a tradition  and  history  which  is 
peerless. 

London  is  a city  of  contrasting 
individualities,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  joy  for  a visitor  is  dis- 
covering the  many  facets  of  this 
sprawling  giant. 

Most  American  cities  give  the 
visitor  a very  poor  first  impres- 


sion if  he  travels  by  rail.  London 
comes  off  best  in  this  comparison. 
What  could  be  a better  introduc- 
tion to  the  fine  old  city  than  a 
panoramic  view  of  Big  Ben  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  resting  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames 
River? 

NBC  has  its  chimes,  but  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company 
has  Big  Ben,  a majestic  timepiece 
as  durable  as  England  itself.  Dirty 
Dick’s,  a musty,  smelly,  sinister 
looking  pub,  filled  with  cobwebs, 
warm  beer,  and  a genial  proprietor 
is  in  unbelieveable  contrast  to  the 
glorious  architecture  of  the 
Churches  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Though  some  of  these  Churches 
were  bombed  out  during  the  blitz, 
most  remain  as  a timeless  monu- 
ment to  this  brilliant  architect. 

Picadilly  Circus,  whose  aura  of 
throbbing  vitality  centers  around 
the  naturally  clad  statue  of  Eros, 
defies  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
stolid,  stately  residence  of  Britain’s 
Royal  Family. 

Convent  Garden  and  Bow  Street 
Court,  the  home  of  the  Bow  Street 
Runners,  beside  one  of  the  largest 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets  in  the 
world,  provide  a compatible  part- 
nership of  the  asthetic  and  the 
practical. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
transitional  zone  in  London.  A 
stone’s  throw  from  the  town’s 
heavy  traffic  and  bustling  shoppers 
are  the  squares,  parks,  and  gard- 
ens, dressed  in  botanical  beauty, 
and  blessed  with  an  atmosphere  of 
serenity  that  makes  them  an  es- 
capist’s paradise. 

Many  of  the  squares  are  bord- 
ered by  the  embassies  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  and  the  American 
Embassy  is  located  on  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  Sunday  orators  of  one 
type  and  another  exercise  to  the 


fullest  extent  the  British  heritage 
of  free  speech. 

Communists,  socialists  and  cler- 
gy of  all  religions  and  political 
beliefs  propogate  their  doctrines  in 
Hyde  Park  for  the  edification,  an- 
noyance and  irate  objection  of  the 
listeners,  who  sometime  behave  in 
a most  unBritish  like  manner.  Ora- 
tors of  another  type,  monkeys, 
lions,  tigers,  perform  for  the 
amusement  of  a somewhat  young- 
er, happier  audience  at  Regent 
Park  Zoo. 

“Come  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac 
Time”  is  the  desire  of  many  a 
young  couple.  This  song  is  only  a 
mild  introduction  to  the  vibrant 
profusion  of  beauty  that  Kew 
Gardens  manifest  in  the  Spring. 

As  in  American  cities,  certain 
streets  in  London  bear  an  associa- 
tion with  certain  trades  or  profes- 
sions. 

Harley  Street — Home  of  the 
British  medical  specialists. 

Bond  Street — Fifth  Avenue  of 
London. 

Fleet  Street — Home  of  the  Brit- 
ish Press. 

Hatton  Gardens — Diamond  cen- 
ter of  the  World. 

The  men  who  patrol  these  streets 
are  the  English  “Bobbies”  a 
tourists’  delight  in  themselves.  Tall 
aloof  and  courteous,  the  bobby  us- 
ually refrains  from  rough  stuff  and 
doesn’t  believe  in  beating  you  to 
death  with  civic  officiousness. 

In  1829  the  metropolitan  police 
force  was  started  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  hence  the  London’s  Police- 
man’s nickname — “bobby.”  The 
Headquarters  of  this  police  force 
is  Scotland  Yard  in  Westminister. 

But  it  is  at  night  that  the  visitor 
comes  to  know  London  as  a citizen 
rather  than  a guest.  Nightlife  in 
London  starts  early  and  ends  early. 
“Let’s  go  to  dinner!”  Outdated 
legend  has  it  that  London  gourmets 
are  few  and  very  far  between.  The 
originator  of  this  outmoded  idea 
should  visit  Soho,  the  home  of  the 
cities’  most  ornate  bistros,  with 
imaginative  and  excellent  food 
fare. 

Leon’s  Quo  Yadis,  with  branches 
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in  Paris,  and  New  York,  serves  only 
the  finest  Italian  good.  Other  fine 
restaurants,  such  as  Monaco’s 
serve  meals  in  the  very  best  tradi- 
tion of  English  cullinary  achieve- 
ments. 

After  putting  away  a delightful 
meal,  there  are  a wide  assortment 
of  diversified  entertainments,  run- 
ning the  gamut  from  theatres  to 
night  clubs.  In  particular,  the 
theatres  of  London  are  an  abund- 
ant source  of  enjoyment.  For  an 
elegant  evening,  one  may  elect  to 
see  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
Built  during  an  era  when  plush, 
red  seats,  velvet  curtains,  white 
columns  and  gilded  chandliers  were 
the  vogue,  this  magnificient  thea- 
tre is  much  the  same  in  contempor- 
ary London. 

For  a more  relaxed  form  of  en- 
tertainment, the  ballet  at  Sadlers 
Wells  provides  a graceful  evening. 
The  ballet  is  incomparable  here, 
and  the  asthetic  beauty  of  the  per- 
formances is  breathtaking. 

Between  these  two  extremes, 
there  are  the  many  other  theaters 
where  one  may  view  a musical 
comedy,  dramatic  play  or  a good 
straight  comedy.  Such  theatres 
as  the  Drury  Lane,  Haymarket, 
Princess,  Paladium,  or  Windmill, 
are  only  a few  among  the  very 
many.  The  tops  in  theatre  enter- 
tainment is  always  on  tap  here. 
To  add  an  extra  flavor  of  satis- 
faction, the  best  seat  in  any  theatre 
costs  about  the  same  as  a good 
meal — $2.80. 

For  the  tourist  who  wants  to 
play  it  straight,  there  are  many 
conventional  distractions  to  occupy 
his  time.  Nelson  Column  hovers 
tall  and  proud  over  Trafalgar 
Square,  with  the  National  Art 
Gallery  and  the  Tate  Gallery  close 
by.  The  Science  Museum  in  Ken- 
sington, and  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert museum  are  other  stores  of 
priceless  cultural  treasure. 

In  1677  the  Britons  erected  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the 
great  London  fire,  and  now  where 
Londoners  once  smelled  smoke  they 
detect  an  entirely  different  odor 
from  the  neighboring  Billingsgate 


fish  market. 

During  the  blitz  Londoners  felt 
that  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  Lon- 
don, and  London  St.  Paul’s.  Sym- 
from  the  river,  from  side  streets 
vived,  and  crowned  by  its  great 
golden  cross,  it  can  still  be  seen 
from  the  river,  from  side  streets 
and  distant  hills,  triumphant  and 
serene. 

The  Tower  of  London  was  built 
around  1078  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  has  played  a grim  part 
in  English  history.  In  the  Wake- 
field Tower  are  the  crown  jewels. 

The  Royal  Tournament  at  Earl’s 
Court  London  is  the  scene  of  the 
annual  Army  Tattoo,  a picture  of 
military  precision. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  June, 
the  tennis  courts  at  Wimbledon  are 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  tennis 
tournament  in  the  world. 

Top  netmen  from  every  nation 
compete  in  an  elimination  tourna- 
ment that  has  produced  some  mem- 
orable sets  of  excellent  tennis. 

Hampden  Court  is  a very  lovely 
red  brick  palace  set  in  mellow 
gardens  and  is  a favorite  summer 
haunt.  It  has  a maze  which  in 
many  ways  is  amazing! 

Windsor  Castle  is  a grand  and 
grim  fortress  splendidly  poised 
above  the  Thames  some  20  miles 
from  London.  » It  is  the  oldest 
Palace  in  existence  and  every  king 
since  William  the  Conqueror  has 
made  it  a home. 

Around  the  corner  from  10 
Downing  Street,  the  official  resi- 
dence of  England’s  Prime  Minister, 
the  unmatched  pageantry  of  the 
Trooping  of  the  Color  comes  into 
play  on  Whitehall’s  Horse  Guards 
Parade. 

A pageantry  as  old,  and  studded 
with  as  much  tradition  and  pur- 
pose as  the  old  town  itself. 

In  planning  a European  holiday 
most  tourists  tend  to  regard  Lon- 
don as  a city  to  see  briefly  between 
flights.  However  the  longer  you 
stay  and  the  more  you  see  of 
London’s  urban  scene  the  more  you 
realize  what  personal  magic  and 
meaning  this  varied  metropolis 
has  for  you. 
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ONE  STORY  HAD  IT  THAT  HE  BODILY  DROWNED  A STUDENT  IN  THE  MALL 

By  Stan  Hames 


ALPH  WAS  busily  handicap- 
ping- the  last  race  at  Bowie 
while  Boyd,  his  roommate,  was 
meticulously  polishing  his  newly 
fabricated  zip-gun  when  the  door 
to  their  room  burst  open. 

“I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  got  the  direc- 
tions and  combination  to  Pro- 
fessor Scrouge’s  safe,  just  like  you 
wanted,”  panted  Nick,  the  third 
member  of  “Hards,  Inc.,”  a small 
local  collegiate  clique. 

“Great,”  replied  Ralph  as  he 
buried  his  ink  pen  smartly  in 
Nick’s  chest.  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t 
let  me  down  old  buddy,  but  there’s 
no  time  for  talk  now.” 

Nick  slumped  to  the  floor  in  a 
gathering  pool  of  blood  as  Ralph 
and  Boyd  gathered  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  fiasco  and  hur- 
ried out  the  door. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  were  a 
little  hasty  with  Nick,”  said  Boyd 
as  he  hopped  on  his  chopped  and 
channeled  Schwinn  Flyer.  “You 
know  how  he  likes  to  go  on  exam 
gathering  capers  with  us.” 

“Yea,”  replied  Ralph,  “but  I’ve 
got  to  be  the  first  to  get  this  exam. 
Nick  never  stays  mad  long  any- 
way.” 

The  two  lads  pedaled  hurriedly 
across  the  dark  campus  toward 
the  A&S  building  where  Professor 
Scrouge  had  his  office.  Scrouge 
was  classified  as  being  the  hardest, 
meanest,  most  unyielding  instruc- 
tor in  the  department.  One  story 
had  it  that  he  bodily  drowned  a 
student  in  a fifty  gallon  barrel 
of  cod  liver  oil  for  stepping  on  his 
pet  scorpion. 

Arriving  at  the  back  alley  of 
the  building  Ralph  and  Boyd  were 
startled  by  the  voice  of  kindly  old 
Ned,  a grey  haired  gent  who  was 
gathering  roaches  from  the 


bage  barrels  to  feed  his  rats. 

^ (C>AY  THERE,”  said  kindly  old 

^ Ned  in  a kindly  wanning 
voice,  “what  you  young  fellers 
want?” 

Boyd,  recognizing  him  as  his 
childhood  fishing  companion  and 
family  friend  hastened  to  kindly 
old  Ned  and  shook  his  hand  warm- 
ly. A tear  glistened  in  Ned’s  kind- 
ly old  eyes  as  he  squinted  at  Boyd’s 
familiar  face. 

“Why  if  it  isn’t  Boyd  Scroggins. 
To  think  that  after  all  these  years 
I should  happen  onto  one  of  the 
Scroggins  Klan  again.  “How’s  your 
Ma,  Minnie,  and  your  Pa,  Apple- 
jack Earl?” 

“Fine,”  replied  Boyd.  How  is  it 
you  don’t  come  around  anymore 
and  chat  with  the  old  homefolk? 
Remember  those  hot  summer  days 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy 
and  the  big  catfish  and  eels?” 

Ned  stared  thoughtfully  into 
the  brisk  dark  night  and  spoke 
hesitantly. 

“Yes,  ...  I remember  son.” 

Boyd  brought  the  butt  of  his 
zip-gun  down  sharply  on  kindly 
old  Ned’s  head,  rendering  him 
unconscious. 

“Can’t  stand  daydreamers,”  said 
Boyd  as  he  and  Ralph  made  their 
way  through  a gaping  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  building,  damaged  by 
a recent  bombing. 

They  crept  quietly  down  the 
dark  ominous  hallway,  the  still 
of  the  night  being  interrupted  only 
by  an  occasional  squeel  of  a dying 
rat  which  unsuspectingly  bit  into 
the  burglar  tools  which  the  two 
youths  carried  strapped  to  their 
legs.  Finally,  pressing  their  way 
through  a small  passage  and  down 
a hundred  steps  they  came  upon 


the  huge  oaken  door  of  Professor 
Scrouge’s  office.  Over  it  a sign 
read,  “Stop — no  admittance  ex- 
cept by  appointment.  Knock  & 
enter  in  prescribed  military  man- 
ner.” Sam  chuckled  gingerly  as 
he  slipped  a piece  of  thin  celluloid 
into  the  latch  and  unlocked  the 
door. 

“Say.  Quite  a den  old  Scrouge 
has  here,”  commented  Boyd  as 
he  palmed  the  gold  desk  ornaments 
and  expensive  furnishings. 

“He  was  supposed  to  be  making 
book  for  his  biology  cronies,”  in- 
serted Ralph.  “Here’s  the  safe 
over  here  behind  this  fifty  gallon 
barrel  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  boys 
will  never  believe  me  when  I 
tell  them  I finally  cracked  the 
Scrouge  system.  It’s  taken  me  six 
years  to  do  it.” 

Ralph  examined  the  small  piece 
of  paper  Nick  had  procured  for 
him  and  excitedly  jimmied  the 
outer  door  to  the  safe.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  a familiar  voice  from 
behind. 

“I’m  angry,  Boyd,”  spoke  Nick 
with  a solemn  monotone  voice. 
“You  promised  to  take  me  on 
every  rumble,  and  here,  the  big- 
gest of  the  year,  you  leave  me 
home.  I think  that  was  wholy  un- 
friendly of  you.” 

“But  . . 

Ralph  was  cut  short  by  a burst 
of  machine  gun  fire  which  splin- 
tered the  fine  mahogany  paneling 
and  punctured  small  holes  in  his 
blue  suede  back. 

“Hand  me  that  heater,”  said 
Boyd  in  a demanding  tone,  “you 
know  your  mother  doesn’t  want 
you  to  play  with  those  until  you’re 
twenty-one.” 

Nick,  with  lowered  head,  slowly 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THE  OLD  LINE 


THE  FINAL  — 

ITS  TRUE  MEANING 


The  tension  is  evident  in  the 
crowded  stuffy  classroom.  That 
tight  sweatered  girl  in  the  third 
row  is  taking  a last  minute  look 
at  her  notes,  while  another  errant 
student  is  mentally  berating  him- 
self for  not  having  hit  the  books 
just  a little  bit  harder  this  semes- 
ter. Its  exam  time,  and  perhaps 
the  only  time  during  the  school 
year  when  Joe  and  Jane  College 
think  seriously  about  that  final 
grade. 

The  mall  looks  bigger  than  it 
did  all  year,  because  most  of  its 
energetic  pedestrians  are  study- 
ing at  the  library.  The  last  few 
weeks  of  classes  were  unusually 
well  attended,  and  though  Spring 
is  a beautiful  season,  most  eyes 
were  on  the  lectern  and  the  pre- 
occupied prof  who  seems  to  draw 
cynical  amusement  from  the  last 
minute  jitters  of  his  attentive 
class. 

It’s  almost  over  now.  Six  months 
of  coasting,  industry,  trial  and 
error,  success  and  failure  will  all 
be  spent  in  one  noble  effort — the 
final. 

Everyone  is  under  certain  pres- 
sure, from  the  guy  that  wants  to 
retain  a four  point  to  the  kid  that 
realizes  failure  now  might,  as 
the  Dean  Slips  put  it,  “necessitate 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Univer- 
sity.” 

The  pressure  is  not  a stranger. 
It  always  has  the  superficial  wrap- 
ping. A few  more  cigarettes,  three 
cups  of  coffee  instead  of  two,  may- 
be even  a shot  of  on  a 

hot  summers  day — anything  to 
ease  this  pressure. 

It  was  the  same  in  elementary 
school,  and  the  same  later  on.  Its 
the  same  for  the  ballplayer  who 
has  to  get  that  important  hit,  or 
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for  the  executive  who  must  make 
a consequential  decision. 

The  effect,  the  panacea  that  must 
follow  this  pressure  is  the  decisive 
factor.  It  can  make  or  break  a 
grade,  a college  career,  a success- 
ful politician,  or  a platonic  friend- 
ship. 

How  do  you  react  when  you  first 
see  an  exam.  Sometimes  that  pro- 
vides the  answer.  Statistics  show 
that  a difficult  first  question,  (diffi- 
cult in  the  sense  that  the  examinee 
doesn’t  know  the  answer)  discour- 
ages most  students,  and  paralyzes 
the  thought  processes  of  others. 
Still  others  press  harder,  scan  the 
exam  for  the  things  they  know  and 
start  there. 

All  the  baser  instincts  as  psy- 
chologists like  to  call  them  come 
magically  to  the  forefront  during 
the  tense  120  minute  session.  Im- 
pulsiveness and  disgust  can  usu- 
ally be  attributed  to  the  student 
that  looks  at  the  exam,  laughs,  and 
hands  in  his  paper  after  15 
minutes. 

Desperation  is  the  resort  of  many 
who  are  grasping  for  the  Final 
straw.  Their  answers  usually  tend 
to  wordiness  and  sometimes  even 
hilarious  conjecture.  In  a Botany 
final  one  question  required  the 
student  to  explain  the  significance 
of  an  asterisk.  One  bewildered  lad 
labeled  it  a “typists’  mistake!” 
Another  enamored  young  lady, 
finding  herself  unable  to  answer 
an  essay  question  in  a History  V 
course  wrote : “If  I pass  this  I can 
get  married  in  the  fall,  would 
you  be  so  heartless  as  to  impede 
the  course  of  true  love?” 

Indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
half  prepared  student  usually 
brings  about  a chain  of  crossed  out 
answers,  or  a paper  worn  thin 


with  erasures.  Lady  Luck  pre- 
dominates here,  and  the  guy  that 
was  lucky  enough  to  leave  well 
enough  alone  somewhere  on  the 
scribbled  document  might  pull 
through  with  a C. 

Most  interesting  is  the  reaction 
of  the  choke-up  student,  the  peren- 
nial worrier  whose  semester  long 
study  goes  for  naught  in  this  Final 
fling.  His  answers  are  lengthy  and 
contradictory.  On  a multiple  choice 
test  he  invariably  makes  the  wrong 
choice  of  the  two  teasers  closest 
to  the  truth.  The  Professor  usual- 
ly takes  this  into  account  but  poor 
Joe  Choke-up  never  gets  his  A 
and  again  disappointedly  joins  the 
ranks  of  the  3.  pointers. 

The  flunky  is  the  most  familiar 
tragedy,  because  he’s  the  guy  most 
vividly  remembered.  There’s  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  about  the  out- 
come, he’s  botched  disastrously 
and  knows  it.  On  the  last  day  of 
finals  you  can  see  him  ambling 
through  the  room  vigorously  shak- 
ing hands.  No,  he  didn’t  really 
want  a degree  anyway.  His  father 
has  a prospering  shoe  business, 
or  a thriving  machine  shop.  He’s 
just  received  a fabulous  offer  some 
well-known  trucking  firm. 

This  guy  isn’t  even  kidding  him- 
self. He’s  going  to  miss  that  Dining 
Hall  Food — not  for  the  food  itself, 
but  for  what  it  brings  to  mind. 

The  Inter-Fraternity  Sing,  the 
Proms,  the  ball  games,  and  lastly 
the  books  will  always  be  a part  of 
his  memory.  Perhaps  it  won’t  be 
projecting  too  far  to  see  Mr. 
Flunky  in  the  distant  future,  now 
settled  down  with  a wife  and  kids. 

Junior  is  at  Maryland.  Like  Dad 
he’s  indolent  and  neglectful  of  his 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


By  Paul  Cardaci 


'You're  all  alike  you  barmaids/ 
had  cut  deeply. 


She  flushed  at  his  last  sentence  and  he  knew  he 


The  bartender  was  lazily  push- 
ing a towel  over  the  bar’s  shiny 
formica  top.  “What’ll  you  have”, 
he  asked  the  man  who  just  sat 
down. 

“Double  scotch  and  soda.” 

“Now  don’t  start  that  again”, 
the  bartender  said,  “every  nite  for 
the  last  week  you’ve  been  coming 
in  here  and  have  gotten  pretty 
drunk.  Not  that  you’ve  been  loud 
or  anything  but  it  just  ain’t  right 
for  a young  fella  like  you  to  act 
that  way.” 

“Is  there  any  extra  for  the  lip 
service?”  the  young  man  answered 
bitterly. 

“Look  Mac,  I only  work  here  but 
if  I owned  this  place  I’d  throw  you 
out  on  your  ear.”  When  he  re- 
turned with  the  drink  he  was  still 
mumbling,  but  the  man  remained 
silent. 

The  next  hour  passed  quietly,  for 
it  was  early  and  the  bar  was  still 
pretty  empty.  The  young  man 


stared  blankly  into  the  mirror  be- 
hind the  liquor  bottles  on  the  shelf. 
What  a mess  I am,  he  thought,  if 
Ellen  were  to  see  me  now,  she’d 
never  recognize  me.  It  was  hot 
and  humid  for  May,  he  thought; 
This  place  should  invest  in  a fan 
or  an  air  conditioner.  He  took  out 
his  hankerchief  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  unshaven  face. 
Then  he  noticed  the  initials  Ellen 
had  embroidered  for  him.  He 
quickly  put  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  cord  suit  and  ordered  another 
drink. 

The  bartender  put  down  the 
drink,  took  the  change  and  rang 
up  the  sale.  He  turned  to  the 
young  man,  “I’m  sorry  about  be- 
fore, but  I thought  maybe  I could 
help.” 

“That’s  okay”,  he  said. 

Again  there  was  a silence  but 
he  enjoyed  it  now.  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  hankerchief  and  the  ac- 
cident, and  he  was  filled  with  an 
unendurable  emptiness.  He  hur- 


riedly gulped  down  the  last  bit 
of  the  drink  remaining  in  the  glass 
and  ordered  another.  The  bartend- 
er, returning  with  the  new  drink, 
noticed  the  sadness  in  his  eyes 
and  sympathized,  “Don’t  take  it 
so  hard  Mac,  she’ll  come  back”. 
The  sympathy  struck  like  a knife 
and  for  a long  moment  he  glared 
at  the  bartender.  Then  he  slowly 
picked  up  his  drink  and  moved  to 
a rear  booth. 

He  had  been  sitting  silently  for 
an  hour.  During  that  time  the  bar 
had  filled  with  it’s  regular  cus- 
tomers. He  had  grown  used  to  the 
noise  during  the  last  week.  Another 
scotch  and  soda.  The  waitress  re- 
turned with  the  drink  but  when 
she  put  it  down  some  spilled  on 
him. 

“Why  in  hell  don’t  you  watch 
what  you’re  doing”,  he  snapped. 

“Well  I’m  sorry”  she  countered. 

“You’re  all  alike  you  barmaids”, 
he  answered  brushing  off  his 
wrinkled  suit  coat,  “You  don’t  give 
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a damn  about  the  customers  as 
long-  as  one  of  them  takes  you 
home.” 

She  flushed  at  his  last  sentence 
and  he  knew  he  had  cut  deeply. 
Once  she  had  told  him  she  was 
widowed  and  raised  three  children 
during  the  day;  which  he  didn’t 
swallow  anyway.  Even  if  she 
wasn’t  lying  she  let  one  of  them 
take  her  home  anyway. 

The  juke  box  was  playing  It 
Only  Hurts  For  a Little  While.  He 
listened  to  the  words  but  knew 
he’d  never  get  over  Ellen’s  death. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  plane 
crash,  he  thought  of  Ellen,  but 
didn’t  try  to  fight  off  the  thoughts. 
He  remembered  how  nice  it  was 
to  come  home  to  a house  that  she 
made  a retreat  from  the  humdrum 
outside  world.  As  he  looked  at  a 
young  couple,  it  only  made  him 
think  of  the  times  that  they  had 
enjoyed  a secret  rendezous  away 
from  the  tensions  of  life.  He 
downed  his  drink  in  order  to  off- 
set the  melancholy  reverie,  and 
went  to  the  bar  in  order  to  get 
another  drink,  not  wishing  to 
encounter  the  waitress  again. 

When  he  returned  he  found  an 
unwelcome  visitor  sitting  at  his 
table. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  stranger, 
“if  this  is  your  table,  I’ll  shove  off. 
I only  came  in  to  get  out  of  the 
heat ; boy,  it’s  hot  enough  to  fry 
eggs  on  the  sidewalk.” 

“Don’t  leave,”  Paul  replied,  “I’d 
enjoy  the  company.” 

The  two  strangers  remained 
silent  for  what  seemed  like  etern- 
ity. Finally  the  stranger  broke 
the  ice.  “Do  you  think  the  Red  Sox 
have  enough  to  take  the  pennant 
this  year?  I still  don’t  think  they’ve 
got  enough  to  go  all  the  way.” 

The  stranger  must  have  hit 
a touchy  spot  in  Paul’s  character, 
certainly  he  wasn’t  prepared  for 
the  barbed  insult  that  he  received. 
“Look,  buddy,”  was  the  quick  re- 
ply, “I  don’t  care  what  the  Red 
Sox  or  any  damn  baseball  team 
does ; and  when  grown  men  stop 
acting  like  a bunch  of  kids,  this 
world  will  be  better  off.” 


“Gee,  I’m  sorry  if  you  don’t  like 
baseball,”  said  the  stranger,  “It’s 
always  been  my  favorite  pastime. 
Have  you  ever  really  tried  to  get 
interested  in  the  game,  or  are  you 
just  too  busy  to  bother  with  it.” 
“Have  I ever  really  tried  to  un- 
derstand the  game.  Listen  pop, 
right  now  I could  tell  you  what 
Williams,  Mantle,  or  any  other 
ball  player  is  batting  and  give 
you  so  many  statistics  on  the  game 
your  head  would  swim.  Maybe  you 
don’t  know  it,  but  I was  the  base- 
ball writer  who  covered  the  Sox 
until  about  a week  ago.  But  why 
should  I tell  you  my  troubles, 
you’re  probably  here  to  get  away 
from  a nagging  wife.” 

“So  your  Paul  Rowden,  I won- 
dered why  some  new  writer  was 
covering  the  team  for  the  Herald. 
What  happened,  did  you  just  get 
tired  of  the  sport.” 

“Get  tired  of  the  game?  I’ve 
lived  baseball  all  my  life,  I’d  never 
get  tired  of  something  I knew  and 
liked  that  much.” 

“Well,  why  the  “I  hate  baseball 
attitude.”  I know  a lot  of  guys 
who’d  give  their  right  arm  to  be 
a baseball  writer.  If  I’m  not  too 
personal,  why  would  a guy  just 
toss  away  a job  like  that.” 

’’Toss  away  a job  like  that.  The 
less  I have  to  do  with  baseball, 
the  better.  Everytime  I’d  step  into 
a ball  park,  I’d  think  of  Ellen  and 
that  plane  trip  that  I insisted  she 
take.  I urged  her  to  fly  out  to 
Detroit  to  spend  her  vacation  fol- 
lowing the  team  with  me.  If  I’d 
never  taken  that  job  the  day  the 
managing  editor  called  me  in  his 
oflice.  Why  did  I have  to  be  the 
talented  slob  who  took  life  easy 
by  following  the  Red  Sox  all  over 
the  country  . . . But  let’s  drop  it 
there.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now,” 
the  stranger  asked? 

“I  don’t  know  and  I don’t  care, 
Paul  replied  truthfully. 

There  was  a long  silence,  then 
he  said,  “Ellen  lit  the  candle  and 
when  she  died,  I guess  I did  too. 
By  the  way,  do  you  believe  in 
God?” 


“I  don’t  know,  why  do  you  ask,” 
the  stranger  answered. 

“Well,  I don’t,”  said  Paul,  “I 
used  to  think  that  I did,  but  after 
Ellen’s  death,  I can’t  believe  there’s 
a God  anymore.  If  there  is,  why  . . . 
well,  there  just  can’t  be.” 

The  stranger  thought  for  a 
while,  then  said,  “I  don’t  believe 
in  this  sentimental  God  that  wom- 
en believe  in,  but  a real  God  that’s 
in  each  of  us.”  It  doesn’t  have  to 
be  a Protestant,  a Jewish,  or  a 
Catholic  God.  It  could  be  a book 
we  like  or  a movie  that  makes  us 
do  a kind  deed  or,  in  your  case, 
the  girl  who  inspired  you.” 

“Yes,  said  Paul,  “but  I don’t 
believe  that’s  God ; it’s  you  your- 
self or  what  someeone  can  help 
you  achieve.  You  have  to  have  the 
original  ideas  yourself  and  de- 
velop them,  they’re  not  divinely  in- 
spired.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right.  I’ve  never 
been  to  church,”  answered  the 
stranger. 

“Have  a beer  on  me,”  Paul  said 
on  his  way  to  the  bar. 

Paul  waited  at  the  bar  for  his 
drink  and  thought  to  himself, 
“This  is  the  first  time  since  Ellen’s 
death  that  I’ve  been  able  to  act  my- 
self.” When  he  returned  to  found 
the  booth  empty.  The  stranger  had 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  had 
come.  Paul  found  a note  in  the 
stranger’s  place  however.  He  read 
it,  smiled,  then  slowly  crumpled 
it  and  tossed  it  back  on  the  table. 
He  didn’t  bothefr  ,i;o  finish  bis 
drink,  and  left  the  dismal  interior 
quickly,  as  if  he  no  longer  could 
stand  being  in  the  place. 

The  waitress  read  the  note  with 
a puzzled  smile.  “I  cursed  God  be- 
cause I had  no  shoes,  until  I saw 
a man  who  had  no  feet.”  She  was 
even  more  puzzled  when  she  found 
five  dollars  under  the  untouched 
glass.  While  rinsing  the  glass,  she 
said  to  the  bartender,  “Ain’t  it 
awful  the  way  Father  Keller 
comes  in  and  drinks  beer.  He  must 
set  an  awful  example.  Why,  do 
you  know,  I even  heard  him  tell 
that  young  fellow  he  ain’t  never 
been  to  church.” 
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OUR  ANNUAL  AWARDS  TO  THE 


John  (George  Beer)  succeeds  in  persuading  Barbara 
Allen  (Sani  Stack)  to  marry  him  in  the  dramatic  scene 
from  “Dark  of  the  Moon.” 


A proud  father  (Fred  Dallam)  agrees  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  young 
American  in  “Finian's  Rainbow.” 


l 


L MAG  AWARDS 


'htv  BERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 


By  Gershon  Kekst 


rk  Witch  (Laurie  Sollish,  right)  performes  her  supernatural  dance  before 
ie|  Man  (Lee  Clark)  in  “Dark  of  the  Moon.” 


John  Worthing  (Ed  Hingers)  relates  his  tale  of  Bumburying 
to  astonished  Moncrieff  (Bob  Midi)  in  the  “Importance  of  Being 
Earnest.” 


¥ 7NTIL  approximately  1947,  this 
^ campus  had  little  by  way  of 
theatrical  activities  of  which  they 
could  be  proud.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  a Footlight  Club.  This  club 
gave  shows  that  ran  for  one  or 
two  nights.  In  1947,  however,  Drs. 
Ehrensberger  and  Niemeyer  took 
the  reins,  and  the  results  of  the 
past  nine  years  have  appeared  be- 
fore you  this  season. 

Actually,  the  road  to  what  we 
now  have  has  not  been  the  smooth- 
est. There  have  been  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  to  overcome  ...  an  out- 
rageously poor  theatre,  high  ex- 
pense of  costumes,  scenery,  and 
royalties ; the  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  All  of  these  obstacles  have 
not  been  completely  overcome,  but 
many  have,  and  still  more  will. 
Just  this  year,  for  example,  a 
high  school  drama  f e s tiv  a 1 
throughout  the  state  was  sponsored 
by  the  theatre.  The  results  of 
this  project  will  mean  more  in- 
terested and  talented  people  com- 
ing to  the  university  and  actively 
participating  in  the  theatre. 

Another  mark  of  real  progress 
by  the  theatre  this  year  has  been 
the  innovation  of  a laboratory 
theatre.  Next  year  this  promises 
to  be  a big  thing,  and  eventually 
it  could  be  a workshop  for  fresh- 
men, thus  providing  the  theatre 
with  a steady  stream  of  exper- 
ienced actors  and  technicians.  A 
healthy  reservoir  of  experienced 
talent  will  then  enable  the  directors 
to  select  their  plays  from  a much 
wider  area,  including  the  classics. 

I think  that  this  will  sufficient- 
ly establish  that  the  University 
Theatre  has  come  a long  way.  As 
for  the  future,  who  knows?  To 
say  that  the  group  has  more  than 
proven  that  they  fully  deserve 
a more  adequate  theatre,  is  to 
understate  the  facts.  To  attempt 
to  predict  what  the  group  would 
be  able  to  do  if  they  could  combine 
all  the  above  named  accomplish- 
ments with  a real  theatre,  would 
be  as  difficult  as  predicting  what 
will  happen  next  in  the  world ! 

Last  year  the  OLD  LINE  de- 
cided to  take  it  on  their  own 


to  honor  outstanding-  people  in 
the  University  Theatre  with  an 
Old  Mag’  award.  The  time  has 
come  now  for  us  to  make  the  Old 
Mag  awards  for  the  1955-56  sea- 
son. 

By  way  of  quick  review,  the 
season  opened  last  fall  with  a 
presentation  of  “Holiday,”  direct- 
ed by  Charles  Niemeyer,  and  star- 
ring the  old  vets  Dave  Singleton 
and  Rhea  Mermelstein.  They  were 
ably  supported  by  Kit  Larke.  Next, 
“Dark  of  the  Moon,”  was  staged 
with  some  of  the  finest  settings 
we  have  seen  on  campus.  This 
show  starred  Sanni  Stack  and 
George  Beer,  and  was  directed 
by  Lyle  Mayer. 

Right  after  the  Christmas  va- 
cation, a wonderful  Oscar  Wilde 
play  was  staged,  “The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest.”  This  play  was 
directed  by  Lyle  Mayer,  and 
starred  Ed  Hingers,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Janet  Shipley. 

A light  presentation  of  “Berna- 
dine”  was  staged  in-the-round  by 
director  Jim  Byrd  with  a cast  of 
newcomers.  That  just  about  brings 
us  up  to  date,  except  for  “Finian’s 
Rainbow.”  This  was  the  spring 
musical  done  by  the  University 
Theatre  in  conjunction  with  Clef 
and  Key  last  year.  The  reason  that 
this  musical  is  included  this  year 
rather  than  “Wonderful  Town,” 
just  recently  presented,  involves 
printers  deadlines,  etc;  “Wonder- 
ful Town”  will  be  included  in 
next  years  selections.  You’ll  recall 
that  “Finian’s  Rainbow”  was  di- 
rected by  Rudy  Pugliese  last  year, 
and  starred  Fred  Dallam,  Ann 
Williams  and  George  Beer  as  the 
lovable  Og. 

1956  OLD  LINE  “OL  ’MAG” 
AWARDS 

Award  for  best  performance  by 
an  actor  in  a leading  role : 

ED  HINGERS:  For  his  out- 
standing performance  in  “The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest”.  Ed 
handled  the  characterization  of 
this  part  with  expert  deftness. 
Award  for  best  performance  by  an 
actress  in  a leading  role : 


SANNI  STACK:  For  her  per- 
formance as  B Allen  in  “Dark  of 
the  Moon”. 

Award  for  best  performance  by  an 
actress  in  supporting  role : 
JANET  SHIPLEY:  As  a pert, 
lady  in  a typically  British  way 
Janet  did  a great  deal  of  credit 
to  this  play. 

Award  for  best  performance  by 
an  actor  in  supporting  role : 
GEORGE  BEER : There  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  saw  “Finian’s  Rainbow”  that 
the  lovable  Og  stole  the  show. 
George  lived  the  character  on  the 
stage  and  gave  the  part  a great 
deal  of  life. 

Award  for  the  best  production  of 
the  year: 

FINIAN’S  RAINBOW:  This 

production  gained  it’s  award  by 
having  a completely  well  rounded 
production.  Lights,  sets,  story  (the 
best  in  years  to  be  produced  here) 
and  the  introduction  of  an  or- 
chestra, all  went  in  to  make  this  a 
University  Colossal. 

Award  for  best  technical  produc- 
tion : 

DARK  OF  THE  MOON:  If  you 
didn’t  like  the  acting,  if  you  didn’t 
like  the  story,  you  were  sure  to  be 


pleased  with  the  sets  and  lighting 
of  this  play.  Jim  Byrd  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  sets,  and  Sam  Gos- 
sage  for  lighting. 

Award  for  best  director: 

JIM  BYRD:  Jim  directed  the 
theatre-in-the-round  which  pre- 
sented “Bernadine.” 

Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  University  Theatre: 
RUDY  PUGLIESE:  This  is  a 
new  award.  It  is  presented  for 
outstanding  work,  by  either  a stu- 
dent or  a faculty  member,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  the  magazine  made 
the  most  contribution  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  theatrical 
standards  on  campus.  Rudy  Pug- 
liese has  made  a stride  for  local 
theatre  that  will  benefit  for  years 
to  come;  his  advancement  of  the 
statewide  high  school  drama  festi- 
val. 

Awards  of  honorable  mention: 
LORRIE  SOLLISH : For  her 
dancing  in  “Finian’s  Rainbow,” 
and  “Dark  of  the  Moon.” 

BOB  MILLI : For  showing  the 
most  improvement  in  the  past 
year,  as  exhibited  by  his  per- 
formances in  “Finian’s  Rainbow,” 
“Holiday,”  and  finally  in  “The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest.” 


Gwendoline  Fairfax  (Janet  Shipley)  and  Cecily  Cardew  (Ann  Wil- 
liams) glare  disdainfully  at  one  another  after  discovering  that  both 
are  loved  by  “Earnest”.  (“The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.”) 


George  Beer,  as  the  lovable  Og  in  “Finian’s  Rainbow”,  impresses  his  audience  with  superb  fairy  antics 
and  acting. 


Wanted:  Jobs  For  The  Future 

Just  what  every  Maryland  Student  is  thinking  about  now,  whether  it  will  be  for  the  sum- 
mer or  permanently.  This  is  how  you  can  further  your  opportunities. 

By  Dave  Halliday 

WANTED : Summer  Job — not  too  tedious,  ivitli  time  out  for  beach  parties  and  long  afternoon  drives. 
It  must  pa\j  well  enough  to  defrag  expenses  for  the  fall  semester. 

WANTED : Permanent  Position — a position  ivith  a future.  It  must  pag  enough  so  that  1 can  support 
mg  wife  and  familg  in  comfortable  fashion.  It  must  be  under  happg  working  conditions. 


“A  permanent  position  is  like 
marriage,  with  all  its  tests,  discov- 
eries and  anxieties,  while  a sum- 
mer job  is  like  the  first  date  with 
little  preparation  and  much  spon- 
taneity.” 

Lewis  Knebel,  Assistant  Dean 
and  Placement  Director  here,  made 
this  analogy  while  outlining  the 
prospects  for  graduating  seniors, 
ever  mindful  of  their  future  out- 
side of  the  classroom,  and  the  com- 
paratively carefree  undergradu- 
ates, we  hope  for  a job  with 
little  responsibility,  short  working 
hours,  and  a generous  pay  check. 

The  energetic,  well-spoken  Di- 
rector has  just  conducted  two  sum- 
mer forums  at  which  employers 
from  over  30  concerns  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  outline  prospects 
and  interview  applicants. 

Such  well  known  companies  as 
Proctor  and  Gamble,  Boeing  Air- 
craft and  E.  I.  DuPont  had  both 
permanent  and  temporary  open- 
ings for  Maryland  students. 

“Most  of  our  work  though  is 
done  for  the  graduating  seniors,” 
Knebel  said.  “Pm  the  only  full 
time  man  here,  and  while  we  have 
a marvelous  system  worked  out 
with  the  voluntary  workers  I feel 
that  I should  devote  most  of  my 
resources  to  openings  for  the  grad- 
uating seniors. 

“The  things  that  the  employer 
looks  for  in  the  applicant  are  per- 
sonality, extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, work  experience  and  good 
grades.  Excellent  grades  are  al- 
ways an  asset  but  are  rarely  re- 
quired.” 


“He  prefers  the  man  who  joins 
several  groups  and  works  into  a 
committee,  or  an  executive  posi- 
tion, rather  than  the  joiner  who 
is  a member  of  a raft  of  organiza- 
tions but  never  devotes  any  real 
time  to  one  of  them.” 

“Most  students  have  the  idea 
that  this  age  of  high  technological 
advance  excludes  non-technicians 
from  the  higher  wage  brackets. 
However,  perhaps  50%  of  our  job 
openings  are  for  the  organizational 
and  creative  type  jobs.  They  pay 
fairly  well,  too !” 

Knebel  spoke  of  a “new  form- 
ula” employers  are  beginning  to 
favor.  Under  this  plan  the  ideal 
applicant  would  excel  in  his  abil- 
ity to  do  original  creative  think- 
ing, to  communicate  well,  and  fin- 
ally in  his  ability  to  handle  peo- 
ple. 

“The  University  stands  well 
with  the  countries  big  firms,” 
Knebel  stated.  “However,  I’d  like 
to  impress  upon  the  student  his  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter. Always  be  on  time  for  an 
appointment.  Several  big  com- 
panies haven’t  returned  to  the 
Maryland  campus  because  students 
failed  to  keep  appointments  with 
their  representatives.  The  em- 
ployer will  judge  Maryland  on  his 
impression  of  the  faculty,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  applicants.” 

The  Placement  Service  here  has 
a fine  liason  with  local  as  well  as 
national  concerns.  A large  volun- 
tary staff  of  students,  faculty  and 
alumni  work  hard  to  keep  this  lia- 
son in  tact.  “To  my  knowledge, 


we  are  the  only  University  with 
such  a large  voluntary  staff,”  the 
Dean  asserted. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ap- 
plicants ever  to  be  hired  through 
the  local  placement  service  now  is 
vice-president  of  a big  public  re- 
lations firm.  He  was  an  English 
major  with  experience  as  a stenog- 
rapher, and  after  graduation  land- 
ed a job  as  Private  Secretary  to 
a retired  Ambassador. 

“He  made  about  $5,000  per  an- 
num then,  and  has  kept  going  up.” 
Knebel  commented,  and  smiled  as 
he  concluded : “This  is  a very  un- 
usual case  but  we’re  lucky  that  stu- 
dents are  amibitious  and  optimistic 
enough  to  think  that  something 

similar  might  happen  to  them.” 

* # * 

The  safari  moved  slowly  across 
the  desert.  Suddenly  Jones  let  out  a 
cry  and  pointed  in  front  of  him. 
There  on  the  desert  lay  a man.  An 
arrow  projected  from  his  heart, 
three  knives  were  buried  in  his 
stomach,  a hatchet  had  been  driven 
into  his  ribs,  and  six  bullet  wounds 
ran  across  his  chest. 

“Great  heavens,  man,”  shouted 
Jones  as  they  rode  up,  “are  you 
alive?” 

“Yes,”  came  the  feeble  reply. 

“Good  heavens,  it  must  hurt  ter- 
ribly !” 

“Oh,”  the  man  answered,  “only 

when  I laugh.” 

* * * 

More  women  than  ever  are  using 
Dial  Soap  because  they  have  dis- 
covered that  Dial  spelled  back- 
wards is  happiness. 
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Today's  Assignment  for — 

JUNIOR  EDITORS 

The  Age  of  Innosence 

Here  is  our  coloring  problem  for  our  Junior  Edi- 
tors. We  know  that  it  will  afford  you  many  days 
of  pleasure  while  you  color. 

Instructions: 

1.  Take  Crayon  in  both  hands 

2.  Lift  to  mouth 

3.  Wet  tip  of  crayon  with  tongue 

4.  Steady  crayon  with  one  hand 

5.  With  other  hand,  steady  hand  that  is  steady- 
ing crayon 

Begin  to  color  picture  being  careful  not  to 
go  outside  of  the  lines. 

We  picked  as  our  picture  for  today,  the  famous 
old  childs  painting,  “The  Age  of  Innosence.”  We 
suggest  a lovely  shade  of  pink  or  purple  for  the 
eye.  Our  slogan  which  we  have  selected  to  go  with 
this  painting  is  the  wise  old  saying,  “Be  thou 
innocent  all  day  long,  but  come  the  night  let  inno- 
cence be  gone,  or  else  the  boogie  man  will  get  you.” 
Follow  this  motto  young  ladies,  and  you  will  never 
meet  the  campus  board.  For  you  men  we  suggest 
this  painting  as  a starter  set  for  your  collection  of 
etchings.  They  prove  to  be  a wonderful  conversa- 
tional piece. 


As  the  regiment  was  leaving  and  a crowd  down  at 
the  Union  Station  was  cheering,  a recruit  asked: 
“Who  are  all  those  people  and  why  are  they  cheer- 
ing.” “They,”  replied  the  veteran,  “are  the  people 
who  are  not  going.” 


You  doh'i  havt  -fo  go -fo  colkgt  fo  biow  -that  offer 
toiihg,  dr/hhhg  Qhd  smoking,  ift  betf 
trtofh  frtshehtrs  of  oil  ok 


"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 


FO R ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  Old  Line,  a carton  of  Marlboro  cigarettes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  first  seven  students  who  fill 
out  the  form  below  and  mail  to  us.  (Envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card.) 

The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the  mls- 
cue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re - 
ceipt  or  postmark. 

These  cigarettes  are  donated  by  John  Elmore, 
Philip  Morris  representative  on  campus. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  Old  Line 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad: 


Name  _ 
Address 


( Continued  from  Page  8) 
handed  Boyd  the  gun  who  with 
a slight  chuckle  discharged  the 
balance  of  the  magazine  into  Nick’s 
heart. 

“Ha  Ha !”  he  cried  in  a hysteri- 
cal voice,  “now  I will  be  the  first 
to  beat  the  Scrouge  system.  Now 
I will  be  admired  by  all  the  little 
hoods  in  the  neighborhood.”  He 
rushed  to  the  safe  and  began  ma- 
neuvering the  dials  with  trembling 
fingers. 

J^EANWHILE,  ON  the  other 
side  of  town  in  a large  for- 
bidding house  sat  Professor 
Scrouge  before  the  fireplace.  His 
greying  hair  and  tired  eyes  glowed 
with  contentment  in  the  flicker- 
ing light  as  he  playfully  threw 
darts  at  Rex,  his  canine  pal  and 
companion. 

Suddenly  the  room  lit  up  with 
a blinding  flash  of  light  and  the 
house  vibrated  violently  from  the 
ensuing  blast.  Scrouge  smiled  as 
he  looked  toward  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  the  A&S  building  and  re- 
called the  bomb  he  had  installed 
in  his  safe. 

“What  is  this  younger  genera- 
tion coming  to?”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “perhaps  someday  they’ll 
learn  the  combination  to  success 
is  not  wiliness  and  guile.” 


“Look  at  the  drunk  leaning  over 
the  fence.” 

“Yes,  he’s  pleasure  bent.” 

* * * 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast — 

There’ll  always  be  another  hour 
test. 


Do  you  want  cooler  smoking  too?  Then 
do  as  smart  smokers  everywhere  have 
done — switch  to  Edgeworth  and  prove 
the  difference  with  your  first  wonderful 
pipeful.  No  other  tobacco  can  duplicate 
the  Edgeworth  cut,  because  it’s  actually 
“ready-rubbed”  by  an  exclusive  process. 
See  in  the  picture  what  a difference  this 
makes.  Edgeworth’s  even-sized  chunks 
(Picture  C)  burn  slow  and  cool,  with 
never  a touch  of  tongue  bite. 

EDGEWORTH’S  SPECIAL  BURLEYS 

No  one  in  over  50  years  has  ever  equalled 
Edgeworth's  way  with  tobaccos.  Tobacco 


experts  agree  that  white  burley  is  best  of 
all  for  pipes.  But  Edgeworth  looks  for  a 
certain  type  of  white  burley,  grown  on 
well-drained  land  on  sunny  hillsides,  just 
like  fine  wine  grapes  or  fine  coffee.  Then 
these  special  burleys  are  aged  for  years 
before  blending.  This  is  another  reason 
Edgeworth  smokes  cooler — 8 to  10  de- 
grees cooler  by  actual  test. 

EDGEWORTH’S  EXCLUSIVE  wrap- 
around pouch  is  heat-sealed.  Moisture 
can’t  get  in — freshness  can’t  get  out. 


MADE  BY  LARUS  & BROTHER  CO.,  INC. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

EDGEWORTH 


AMERICAS  FINEST 
PIPE  TOBACCO... 
CANADA'S  FINEST  TOO! 


ONLY  EDGEWORTH  IS  CUT  THIS  WAY  TO  SMOKE 


COOLER 
SMOKING 

STARTS  WITH  THE  TOBACCO. 
I FOUND  THAT  OUT  WHEN 
I SWITCHED  TO 

EDGEWORTH 


A.  BITS  AND  FLAKES 

B.  FINE  CUT  SHREDS 

C.  ONLY  EDGEWORTH 

burn  hot  and  fast,  bite 

all  right  for  cigarettes — 

gives  you  slow  burning, 

the  tongue. 

not  so  good  for  pipes. 

cool  smoking  "chunks." 

HANNES  FORMAL  WEAR 

We  are  now  in  greatly 
enlarged  quarters 

— RENTAL  — 

Tuxedoes  - Full  Dress  - Cut  Aways 
also 

Beautiful  Ladies  Formal  Attire 

JU.  9-0505  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 
8229  GEORGIA  AVENUE 


8 10 10  DEGREES  COOLER 
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Record 


'Damn  dog  died: 


Excuses  For 
Jud  Board 

Poor,  co-ed,  don’t  lament  your  troubles  by  singing  the  blues  because 
you  are  campused.  Greiving  girls  have  felt  the  cruel  edge  of  the  AWS 
axe  for  months.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  you  should  be  frollicking, 
sniffing  flowers,  and  Grilling  with  the  handsome  males  of  the  campi,  it 
is  truly  a crime  to  be  confined  to  your  dorm.  To  avoid  being  campused 
and  to  aid  you  considerably  we  have  drawn  up  some  jim-dandy  excuses 
for  you  to  hand  to  Jud  Board  when  being  questioned  for  lateness  in 
signing  in.  Below  appear  just  a few  of  them.  If  you  like  them  and  want 
more  just  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Old  Line  office  in  the  Journal- 
ism building  and  we  will  send  you  the  list  under  plain  cover. 

1.  How  could  I know  what  time  it  was?  My  watch  was  with  my  clothes. 

2.  The  sand  in  his  hour  glass  was  soggy. 

3.  He  took  me  by  surprise — Nash  seats  in  a Buick. 

4.  Co-ed  hours?  I’m  glad  this  came  up.  What  I wanted  to  know  was  . . . 

5.  I looked  for  my  room  for  two  hours  before  I realized  that  I was  in 
the  wrong  dorm. 

6.  We  were  watching  “Closed  for  the  Season”  at  the  drive-in  theater. 

7.  We  were  almost  back  when  the  radio  started  playing  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.” 

8.  Gee  whiz,  I’ve  only  been  gone  four  days. 

9.  Thish  ish  reediculoush.  I’m  reshponshible  for  my  own  ashons. 

10.  A band  of  Indians  stopped  the  car  and  tied  my  date  to  a stake  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Unfortunately,  I had  forgotten  how  to  untie 
Indian  knots. 

11.  I couldn’t  find  my  way  out  of  ladies’  room  at  Zal’s. 

12.  We  were  cavorting  on  the  Mall  and  fell  into  the  Library  excavation — 
just  couldn’t  get  out. 

13.  We  were  hunting  for  rare  night  bugs  out  at  Greenbelt  and  just 
forgot  about  the  time. 

14.  The  gas  was  running  low — so  we  stopped  in  the  park  to  practice 
conservation. 

15.  He  was  showing  me  where  it  was  he  caught  the  pass  last  Saturday. 

16.  He  got  his  finger  caught  in  a beer  can  and  couldn’t  drive. 

17.  The  library  annex  closed  and  we  got  locked  in. 

18.  It  took  us  three  hours  to  swim  the  Mall. 

19.  I forgot  which  dorm  I was  in,  but  I knew  something  was  wrong 
when  I saw  all  those  boys. 

20.  Hell!  the  window  to  my  room  was  locked  so  I had  no  other  choice 
than  to  come  in  thru  the  door. 


The  firing  squad  was  escorting 
a Russian  comrade  to  his  place  of 
execution.  It  was  a dismal  march 
in  a pouring  rain.  “What  a hor- 
rible day  to  die,”  murmured  the 
prisoner. 

“What  the  hell  are  you  kicking 
about,”  said  a guard.  “We  gotta 
march  back  in  it.” 


“Is  that  girl’s  dress  torn,  or  am 
I seeing  things?” 

“Both!” 

* * * 

First  girl — I don’t  like  your  boy 
friend. 

Second — Why  ? 

First — He  whistles  dirty  songs. 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Eat  Hamburgers 
at 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 


GOOD  MUSIC  means 
GOOD  LISTENING! 

★ 

for  your  choice  be  it 
Popular  - Classical  - Progresive 

Find  it  first  at  the 
RECORD  CENTER! 
Hear  it  first  on 
STATION  WMUC  (610  kc) 

★ 

for  your  listening  pleasure 
Listen  to 

“UNTIL  MIDNIGHT” 
Mon.-Fri. — 11:00-12  Midnight 
Visit  the 

RECORD  CENTER 
7404  Baltimore  Blvd. 
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Anyone  For  A Ride? 


But  at  last— Finals. 


How’s  this  for  summer  weather? 


This  College  life  is  great. 


Kaywin  Smith 

Kaywin  Smith  is  our  OLD  LINE  Girl  of  the  Month  for 
May.  This  sparkling  redhead  hails  from  Tennessee  and  has 
that  soft  southern  accent  to  prove  it.  A sophomore  in  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  Kay  is  a member  of  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  Sorority. 

But  even  with  the  male  odds  what  they  are  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Kay  has  chosen  to  wear  a Naval  Academy  pin.  Al- 
though this  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  you  fellows,  we  pick  our 
girls  for  beauty,  not  for  eligibility. 

Kay  enjoys  sailing,  sewing  and  a good  laugh  . . . this  is 
really  the  place  to  do  that.  Glad  to  have  you  aboard,  Kay! 


Qirl  of  the  jiionth 


■photos  by  Bob  Lapham 
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Let's  Show  'Em  Boys 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

teen  points  back.  One  player,  Half- 
back John  McVicker,  long  in  the 
Tatum  doghouse,  also  got  that  ball 
in  the  second  half,  and  he  set  up 
one  touchdown  and  scored  an- 
other from  10  yards  out.  After 
setting  up  Phil  Perlo’s  TD  smash, 
McVicker  moved  from  his  second- 
string  position  under  the  guidance 
of  QB  John  Frtisch  to  the  first- 
string  under  the  tutelage  of  QB 
Frank  Tamburello. 

After  the  Cumberland  Comet 
had  scored  through,  “What  a 


hole!”  as  he  later  described  it, 
Mont  congratulated  him  for  a job 
well  done  and  while  returning  to 
his  sideline  viewing  post  casually 
mentioned  to  the  first  string  line, 
“Nice  blockin’  up  there  too.” 

That  second  Terp  score  seemed 
to  inspire  the  whole  team,  and 
the  Alumni  was  finished  for  the 
day.  This  was  just  a beginning, 
and  as  far  as  we’re  concerned, 
that  Terrible  Terp  eleven  will  be 
returning  home  next  fall  with  an 
undefeated  ten-game  season.  Any- 
way, we’re  going  to  be  back  here 
to  see  them  play. 


Mont  and  next  year’s  co-captains  Sandusky  and  Davis 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 

Visit  our  hank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 

Personal  loans  and  checking  accounts,  and  2 Vi% 
paid  on  savings.  Every  banking  and  trust  facil- 
ity. Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties. 14  different  offices  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


Exams 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
studies.  One  day  Dad  gets  a Dean 
slip  and  cautions  Junior  about  it. 
Junior  looks  up  and  with  unjusti- 
fied confidence  replies : “Don’t 

worry  Dad,  I’ll  hit  that  final!” 
What  a story  that  kid  will  be  in 
for ! ! ! 

The  real  solution  of  the  Final 
problem  would  be  to  abolish  it. 
Just  think,  a semester  without 
finals.  But  then  what  would  set 
the  criteria  for  the  semester 
grade? 

The  final  is  purported  to  be  the 
true  measure  of  the  student’s  com- 
presension  of  the  course.  The  ques- 
tions on  this  curricula  clincher  are 
often  all  encompassing,  and  re- 
quire a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter.  What  would  take 
the  place  of  this  if  the  final  was 
abolished? 

A professor’s  evaluation  of  your 
work,  a heavy  schedule  of  quizzes 
during  the  school  year  have  been 
offered  as  substitutes.  But  for  all 
its  aches  and  pains,  the  final  is 
the  only  chance  for  a failing  stu- 
dent to  pass,  for  a mediocre  stu- 
dent to  improve,  and  for  the  4. 
student,  to  tangibly  earn  that  lof- 
ty mark. 

Because  this  paper  provides  the 
do-or-die  innuendoes,  the  uncer- 
tainties, and  the  problems  that 
theoretically  will  confront  the  stu- 
dent in  various  forms  when  he 
passes  his  last  college  final  and 
gets  out  to  face  the  business  world. 
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TOUR  FUTURE- Chemistry  and  Koppers? 


In  an  age  when  most  frontiers  are 
shrinking,  there  is  one  that  is  constant- 
ly growing— the  frontier  of  t lie  chemist. 

This  frontier  has  been  pushed  slowly 
back  ever  since  the  days  of  the  pioneer 
18th  and  lytli  Century  chemists.  Their 
theories,  proved  in  laboratories,  were 
made  useful  by  the  mechanical  genius 
of  engineers  such  as  Heinrich  Koppers, 
designer  of  the  modern  chemical  recov- 
ery coke  oven.  These  early  scientists 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  diversified 
chemical  industry  that  lias  grown  so 
rapidly  in  the  20th  Century. 

And  what  are  the  results?  An  indus- 
try that  has  helped  mankind  by  devel- 
oping entirely  new  and  better  products 
for  more  pleasant  living;  an  industry 
that  lias  extended  the  life  of  man  by 
developing  new  or  improved  medicines; 
an  industry  that  has  extended  the 
life  of  many  materials,  conserving  our 
natural  resources. 


Your  future?  It’s  going  to  be  touched 
by  chemistry  to  an  extent  never  dreamed 
of  by  earlier  college  classes.  That’s  why 
a future  in  the  chemical  industry  can  be 
such  a rewarding  one  for  those  who  are 
not  afraid  of  the  challenge  of  responsi- 
bility, the  new  and  the  difficult. 

In  addition  to  chemicals  and  plastics, 
Koppers  produces  tar  products,  metal 
products,  pressure-treated  wood.  It  de- 
signs and  builds  coke,  steel  and  chem- 
ical plants. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 


a future  in  chemistry  or  engineering 
with  Koppers,  contact  your  College 
Placement  Director.  Or  write  Industrial 
Relations  Manager,  Koppers  Company. 
Inc.,  Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pennsylvania. 

SEND  FOR  free  21-page 
brochure  entitled  "Your 
Career  at  Koppers."  Just 
address  your  letter  to  In- 
dustrial Relations  Man- 
ager, Koppers  Company 
Inc..  Koppers  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Consider  a Career  with  Koppers 
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Look  for  this  smart  new  package! 


Light  up  this  great  new,  all-new 
king  size  cigarette.  Cavalier’s  new 
blend  gives  you  great  taste  . . . rich, 
natural  flavor  that  flows  to  you  so 


easily  through  the  cooling  extra 
length  of  Cavalier’s  top-crop  to- 
baccos. And  — the  smoke  feels  good 
to  you,  so  smooth,  so  easy-going!  It 


feels  as  good  as  it  tastes!  Win  this 
new,  true  smoking  enjoyment  for 
yourself  with  the  all-new  king  size 
Cavaliers.  Do  it  today ! 


